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Gathering the best content from the last year of History of 
War magazine, the History of War Annual provides an essential 
compendium of military history throughout the centuries, from 
Hamilcar Barca’s ruthless military campaigns to the saint- 
like saviour Joan of Arc; from the Nazi’s lightening invasion 
of Poland to the echoes of artillery in the Falklands. This 
collection uncovers some of the most iconic battles of the past 
thousand years, delves deep into the lives of key figures and 
valiant heroes and explores exciting military vehicles. Sit back 
and immerse yourself in extensive breakdowns of battlefield 
strategies and realities, including veteran interviews, expert 
analysis and thrilling first-hand accounts. 
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tHOUNDERBOLT 
OF CARTHAGE 


Hamilcar Barca was Carthage’s finest general of the First Punic War, but 
his untimely death saw his fame eclipsed by that of his son Hannibal 


orn around 275 BCE, Hamilcar 

Barca grew to manhood in 

an expanding Mediterranean 

commercial empire centred on 

the wealthy North African city of 
Carthage. By the middle of the 3rd century BCE 
Carthage controlled almost all of North Africa, 
held large swathes of western Sicily 
and Sardinia and had numerous outposts in 
Spain and the Balearic Isles. 

The expansion of Carthaginian power across 
Sicily in the 3rd century BCE brought it into 
conflict with Rome, which, by the 270s BCE, had 
come to dominate the Italian Peninsula. The 
Romans feared a foreign power controlling Sicily, 
which lay too close to Italy for their comfort, and 
went to war over the island in 264 BCE. 

The First Punic War, as it became known (the 
Romans called the Carthaginians ‘Punics’ on 
account of their Phoenician origin), was a long 
and bitter one. The Romans tried everything 
they could to dislodge the Carthaginians from 
the island but failed, with the Carthaginians 
stubbornly clinging to their last remaining 
fortress cities of Lilyoaeum and Drepana. 

In 247 BCE, Carthage sent a new general 
to take command of the stalled war with the 
Romans: Hamilcar Barca, a man who would 
prove to be one of Carthage’s most talented 
warlords. He made his first base deep inside 
Roman territory at Mount Hiercte, not far from 
Panormus. This was an eminently defensible 
position, a sheer-sided natural fortress 
surmounted by a large plateau. At its base 
there lay a harbour for his ships that enabled 
him to bring in supplies for his men. From 
Hiercte he conducted naval raids against the 
south Italian coast with the Carthaginian fleet 
and led his city’s mercenary army in a ferocious 
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struggle on land against the Romans, who 
established themselves at the bottom of 
his mountain fastness. 

In 244 BCE, Hamilcar decided to move 
from Hiercte. He chose as his next base of 
operations the mountain of Eryx, which lay 
close to Carthaginian-held Drepana. This 
was an extremely bold and risky move. The 
mountain had a Roman garrison at its base, 
as well as one in the temple of Venus at its 
summit. Undeterred, Hamilcar seized the small 
town of Eryx that lay about halfway up the 


Heavy chopping swords, known as falcatas, were widely 
used by Spanish mercenaries in Carthaginian service 
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mountainside. He then engaged the Romans 
above and below him in savage clashes, 
keeping them off balance, while his army was 
sustained by the single route to the sea. 

Hamilcar’s efforts in Sicily, first at Hiercte 
and then at Eryx, though conducted with great 
energy and unsurpassed tactical acumen, did 
not alter the strategic balance on the island 
one bit. The fighting was on too small a 
scale, the conflict being one of raids, 
ambushes and skirmishes that would in no way 
convince the Romans to quit the island. Worse, 
Hamilcar, having fought the Romans to a 
standstill on land, unwittingly encouraged them 
to revisit their earlier policy of trying to win the 
war through naval power. 

The Carthaginian government was thus 
caught flat-footed when the Romans, despairing 
of ever seeing an end to a war that had lasted 
more than 20 years, constructed a brand-new 
fleet to wrest control of the seas around Sicily. 

When this fleet put to sea it became a mortal 
threat to Hamilcar and his mercenary army 
holed up at Eryx. If the Romans could deny him 
access to the sea with their navy, he would 
not be able to bring in food, money and other 
supplies and his army would wither on the vine. 
The Carthaginian relief fleet despatched to his 
aid in 241 BCE made a valiant, desperate effort 
to reach him, but it was eventually defeated in 
a tremendous naval battle with the Romans 
fought off the Aegates Islands. 

In the wake of this devastating loss the 
Carthaginian government gave Hamilcar the 
authority to either continue the war or to seek 
peace terms from the Romans as he saw fit. 
With his troops having no chance of being 
resupplied, Hamilcar accepted reality and sent 
envoys to Gaius Lutatius Catulus, the Roman 
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commander who had recently been the victor at 
the Aegates. Hamilcar agreed to his demands 
that Carthage withdraw from all of Sicily, return 
all Roman prisoners of war and pay an onerous 
indemnity of 2,200 talents (a talent was about 
57 pounds of silver) over 20 years. These were 
made more taxing once the Romans back in Italy 
learned of the terms. The indemnity demand 
was revised to include a provision of 1,000 
talents to be paid at once, and the 2,200 talents 
were now to be paid across just ten years’ time. 
Also tacked on was a provision that Carthage 
evacuate all of the islands that lay between it 
and the Italian peninsula. 


The mercenary revolt 

Hamilcar quickly resigned his command 

and left the unenviable task of evacuating 

his mercenaries from Sicily to Gisgo, the 
Carthaginian general who had held out defiantly 
in Lilybaeum against the Romans for many 
years. This abandonment of his army would 
come back to haunt him and Carthage. His 


“THIS PERIOD OF MERCILESS 


ATROCITY AND COUNTER-ATROCITY, 
IN WHICH NO QUARTER WAS GIVEN, 
EARNED THE CONFLICT THE TITLE 


OF TRUCELESS WARY 


absence meant that his steadying hand was 
not readily available to avoid what came next. 

Gisgo cannily sent the soldiers home in 
packets, thinking that it would be easier for 
his home government to pay off and then 
demobilise a succession of smaller groups. The 
Carthaginian government, however, thought that 
it might be able to convince the mercenaries, 
who had gone unpaid for years, to accept less 
than the full amount that was due them if 
they could be dealt with all at once. This plan 
backfired spectacularly. 

The 20,000 mercenaries inhabiting the 
city became the cause of a crime wave that 
frightened the Carthaginians. The government 
convinced the mercenaries to depart the city 
and move to the distant town of Sicca. Enjoying 
a high degree of security in Sicca, they kept on 
increasing the demands that they made on the 
Carthaginians. Negotiations floundered and then 
failed completely. 

In 240 BCE, some of the mercenaries, 
especially two who emerged as leaders — 


Spendius, a Campanian deserter from the 
Roman army, and Mathos, a Libyan from 
North Africa — feared Roman and Carthaginian 
vengeance respectively if the army of 
mercenaries was disbanded and instigated 

a revolt. They seized Gisgo, who had come 

to them in good faith to negotiate with them 
on behalf of Carthage. They then invited 
other North African cities, which had suffered 
under Carthaginian domination, to join their 
revolt. Many of these people, amounting to 
some 70,000 Libyans, were happy to join the 
mercenaries against their arrogant overlords, 
with the exception of the cities Utica and 
Hippou Acra, both of which were besieged by 
the rebels. 

Carthage now faced a nightmare scenario. 
In addition to owing the Romans a gargantuan 
indemnity, they were at war with their former 
soldiers. Now based at Tunis, these men, 
having been trained and led by Hamilcar himself 
in Sicily, were highly effective soldiers, and they 
would not be easy to defeat. Their example was 












Below: War elephants played a major role in 
Carthaginian armies, with Hamilcar receiving 
70 animals to use against the rebellious 
mercenaries during the Mercenary War 


also followed elsewhere in Carthage’s domains, 
with unrelated mercenaries on Sardinia 
revolting and seizing control of the island. 
Command of the war with the rebels 
was entrusted to Hanno the Great, who 
mishandled it. Hamilcar was hastily recalled, 
and Carthage gave him an army of 10,000 
troops composed of newly hired mercenaries 
and deserters from the rebels as well as 
native Carthaginians who had been called 
to the colours in this desperate hour. These 
troops were supported by 70 elephants. 
At the Macaras River, Hamilcar 
encountered the mercenaries under 
Spendius besieging Utica. He 
cleverly lured them into giving 
chase by feigning flight before 
turning round and smashing 
them, killing 6,000 and taking 
2,000 prisoners. The siege of 
Utica was lifted. 
With the aid of 2,000 
Numidian cavalry under their 
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chieftain, Naravas, Hamilcar next pulverised 
a mercenary army under Spendius, killing 
10,000 men. Hamilcar offered the 4,000 
prisoners he took clemency and gave them 
the chance to either join his army or leave 
altogether. However, if they should ever be 
found again taking up arms against Carthage 
they would receive no mercy. 

Hamilcar’s moderation was a serious 
threat to the mercenary cause, and to 
forestall defections, Spendius and Mathos, 
joined by a Gallic mercenary named Autaritus, 
executed Gisgo and 700 other Carthaginian 
prisoners in the most horrific manner, these 
unfortunates being mutilated, tossed into a 
trench and buried alive. 

Hamilcar repaid their horrors with his own. 
Mercenary prisoners were trampled beneath 
the feet of his elephants. Hamilcar’s brutality 
thus hardened the resolve of the mercenaries 
to fight to the death, just as Spendius and 
Mathos, who had no illusions that they would 
find any clemency themselves, had wished. 
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This period of merciless atrocity and 
counter-atrocity, in which no quarter was 


given, earned the conflict the title of Truceless 


War from the Greek historian Polybius, its 
foremost chronicler. It would get worse for 


Carthage when the cities of Utica and Hippou 


Acra joined the mercenary revolt against 
Carthage. Further, Hamilcar and Hanno the 
Great proved entirely incapable of acting in 
concert, hampering Carthage’s war effort. 


Carthage’s mortal peril only increased when 
the city itself was besieged by Spendius’ and 
Mathos’ army. Fortunately, Hamilcar lifted the 
siege by cutting the mercenaries’ supply lines. 

Hamilcar later besieged a mercenary army 


in their own camp at the Gorge of the Saw. 


These men grew so desperate they resorted to 
cannibalism. When the starving mercenaries 


sent a deputation including Spendius and 
Autaritus to discuss surrender, Hamilcar 


seized them and then attacked the leaderless 


mercenaries. 40,000 were slain. Rebellious 


North African towns began to come back into 


the Carthaginian fold. 

Hamilcar and Hanno the Great were 
then reconciled at the insistence of their 
government, and together the two generals 
defeated the mercenaries in one final battle 


in Byzacium, with Mathos being taken captive 
and later executed. Utica and Hippou Acra were 


soon retaken. By 238 BCE the war with the 
mercenaries was over. 


Hamilcar in Spain 

The Romans had refrained from taking 
advantage of Carthage’s distraction during its 
war with its mercenaries, but then, in 238 BCE, 
they compelled the tottering Carthaginians 
to relinquish Sardinia altogether and agree 
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to pay another indemnity of 1,200 talents 
on top of the crushing amount they were 
already obligated to hand over. 

The theft of Sardinia enraged all 
Carthaginians, including Hamilcar. Deeply 
embittered, Hamilcar knew that the next 
war with Rome, one in which Carthage might 
have its revenge, would require money and 
manpower in vast amounts. 

Hamilcar’s eyes alighted on Spain. The 
Iberian Peninsula was filled with warlike tribes 
from which Hamilcar could recruit soldiers for 
a new Carthaginian army and rich in the silver 
that could be used to pay them. 

With the permission of the Carthaginian 
government, Hamilcar was allowed to 
lead an expedition to Spain in 237 BCE. 
Hamilcar’s Spanish venture soon produced 
vast profits, some 2,000 to 3,000 silver 
talents in annual revenue, but it was not 
without its troubles. Many Spanish tribes 
fought hard against the Carthaginians, and 
those that were purportedly friendly could 
not always be trusted. In 228 BCE, Hamilcar 
was laying siege to an unnamed town. When 
the supposedly friendly chief of the tribe of 
the Oretani arrived on the scene, Hamilcar 
dismissed the bulk of his own troops, 
sending them back to their base. Seeing 
the small numbers of the remaining 
Carthaginian troops, the chief of the 
Oretani saw his chance to annihilate 
the Carthaginian interlopers. 

In the desperate fight that ensued 
Hamilcar sought to save the lives of 


Right: Hannibal's stunning victories in Italy sent 
shockwaves throughout the Mediterranean and 
eclipsed his father’s achievements 


his sons Hannibal, now 18, and Hasdrubal. 

He directed Hannibal and Hasdrubal down one 
road and then took the bulk of his troops down 
another. The Barca sons were thus saved, 

but Hamilcar himself was not so fortunate, 
perishing while trying to escape across a river. 
The future war of vengeance against Rome 
would be left to his son Hannibal to conduct a 
decade later. He would honour his father with a 
sea of Roman corpses. 
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The Seljuk Turks wore down a Byzantine army with arrow volleys and then launched a 
counterattack when a treacherous commander refused to reinforce the Byzantine emperor 


en Byzantine Emperor 

Romanos IV Diogenes 

assembled the imperial 

army in Anatolia shortly 

after he came to power on 
1 January 1068, he was shocked at what he 
saw. The imperial standards were tattered and 
grimy, many of the infantrymen were armed 
with scythes or pruning hooks, and the cavalry 
was dismounted because it had not been 
furnished with horses. Furthermore, he would 
need to hire additional foreign mercenaries to 
bring it up to strength in the face of a severe 
manpower shortage. 


The Eastern Roman Empire, as it was 
known at the time, was in the midst of a 
military crisis. Following the death of Emperor 
Basil Il of the Macedonian dynasty in 1025, 
the Byzantine military arm had been ina 
precipitous downhill slide. Most of the rulers 
who had held the throne for the past four 
decades had purposely neglected the imperial 
army in the belief that by doing so they could 
prevent military coups. 

The army was so downtrodden that it would 
take several months at least to re-equip 
it for battle against the Seljuk Turks, who 
fe) [0 jae {=icoxemAVat-1ce)|t-lamelld(=t-malcralahVMUlale)0) elel-i-10 


By the middle of the 11th century the Turkish 
raiders had begun penetrating deep into 
Anatolia, meeting little resistance. The 
Christian Armenians who lived under Byzantine 
rule had become war-weary and harboured 
doubts about the Byzantines' ability to defend 
them. They resented the incompetence of 
Byzantine officers, who preferred the luxury of 
(feyat=je-Jaejare)e)(-mcomaal-mar-lcel-al|OMelmasl-micolala(-1e 
Indeed, the frail empire was on the verge 

of a major disaster unless immediate steps 
were taken to strengthen frontier outposts in 
Byzantium’s easternmost provinces, which 
bordered Seljuk vassal states. 


A proven commander 
Romanos’ predecessor, Constantine X, who 
ruled for eight years from 1059 to 1067, had 
gutted the Byzantine military. Constantine 
had allowed frontier fortifications to fall into 
disrepair, had disbanded the 50,000 Armenian 
militiamen guarding the eastern frontier and 
had sharply curtailed military funding. 

Upon the death of Constantine X Dukas 
in 1067, Empress Eudocia married imperial 
general Romanos Diogenes to help her 
protect the empire during the minority of her 
son Michael Dukas. Her primary reason for 
choosing Romanos over other candidates 


Seljuk Sultan Alp Arslan 
decides the fate of captured 
Byzantine Emperor Romanos 
IV Diogenes while his troops 
mop up the battlefield 


was her faith in his ability to restore the 
military to its former glory so that it could put 
an end to the embarrassing Seljuk raids of 
the Byzantine interior. 

Eudocia’s new husband hailed from a 
distinguished aristocratic Cappadocian family 
whose members had a long tradition of 
imperial military service. He had made a name 
for himself in successful campaigns against 
the Pechenegs in the Balkans. He was 
handsome, fearless and courageous, yet he 
could also be arrogant, cruel and intolerant. He 
was at a disadvantage from the first days of 
his reign because the Dukas family detested 
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him and immediately began undermining his 
authority. The newly minted Byzantine emperor 
“decided to make war, in order not to appear 
iUlaTant-lal\arclaleMmidtsiaiccial-xe per-]ale Mm iame)ce(-iauare) me) 
leave to posterity a bad impression of himself,” 
wrote Aristakes Lastivertsi, an 11th-century 
Armenian historian. 


The Great Seljuks 

The Seljuks were one of 24 nomadic warrior 
clans that shared the Turkic Oghuz language and 
lived in the steppe land regions of Transoxiana 
in Central Asia. The influence of Muslim Arab 
traders in the region compelled the Seljuks, who 
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took their name from founding chieftain Seljuk 
ibn Duqaq, to become Sunni Muslims. 

The Seljuk march of conquest began in 1037 
when chieftain Tughril Bey came to power. After 
driving the Persianate Muslim Ghaznawids 
south towards India, Tughril then carved a path 
of conquest through the crumbling Abbasid 
Caliphate. He established his sultanate in 
1055 in Baghdad, thus taking control of 
the impotent caliphate. During the early 
years of the Great Seljuk Empire, the Seljuk 
army recruited heavily among free Turkmen 
tribesmen, who willingly fought alongside their 
brethren in the quest for plunder and land. 

When Tughril died at the age of 70 in 
September 1063 his nephew Muhammad 
bin Dawud Chaghri, who bore the honorific 
Alp Arslan (heroic lion), became the Great 
Seljuk sultan. Arslan clashed repeatedly in 


the late 1060s with the Byzantines in the 


highlands of Armenia and Upper Mesopotamia. 


Yet his principal enemy was not the Byzantine 
Empire but rather the Fatimid Caliphate 
based in Egypt. This was because the Shiite 
Fatimids posed a serious threat to his 
position in the Islamic world. 

Even so, Arslan’s geopolitical priorities didn’t 
spare the Byzantines, and he captured the 
Armenian capital of Ani in 1064. In the years 
that followed he directed his subordinates to 
conduct raids deep into the Byzantine interior 
while he steadily chipped away at the Byzantine 
Empire’s frontier defences. 


Romanos takes the offensive 
Romanos set to work immediately after he 
came to power building an army that could 
campaign on the eastern front. The tried- 


and-true Byzantine recruitment system 
painstakingly put in place by Basil Il, which 
produced loyal peasant-soldiers from Anatolia, 
had been allowed to rot in the decades 
following his rule. For that reason Romanos was 
forced to rely heavily on foreign mercenaries. 
The core of his army consisted of Armenians, 
Bulgarians, Byzantines, Franks, Germans, 
Greeks, Normans and Varangians. His light 
cavalry consisted primarily of Pechenegs. 

In keeping with his promise to rid the empire 
of the Seljuk menace, he led his army into 
Syria in 1068, where he demonstrated against 
Aleppo. The following year he suffered a bloody 
repulse at the hands of the Seljuks defending 
their fortress of Ahlat on the north shore of Lake 
Van. In 1070 Romanos focused his resources 
on containing the Norman advance against 
Byzantine territory in southern Italy. Arslan took 


“THE TRIED-AND-TRUE BYZANTINE RECRUITMENT SYSTEM PAINSTAKINGLY PUT IN PLACE BY BASIL 
Il, WHICH PRODUCED LOYAL PEASANT-SOLDIERS FROM ANATOLIA, HAD BEEN ALLOWED 10 ROT” 





advantage of his nemesis’ absence in the field 
to capture the fortress of Manzikert just north of 
Ahlat. The north shore of Lake Van had become 
a key battleground. 


Diplomacy failures 

In the spring of 1071 Romanos again took to 
the field against the Turks. After recruiting new 
troops in the late winter, he set out on a 500- 
mile march to Sebastea. Before he departed he 
sent a delegation to Arslan, who was besieging 
the Byzantine garrison at Edessa in the upper 
Mesopotamia region. The envoys informed 

the sultan that Romanos proposed a truce. 
Furthermore, the emperor offered to trade the 
Byzantine-held town of Hierapolis in Syria in 
return for the town of Manzikert. Arslan avoided 
making a commitment, but he left the door 
open for further talks. 

Romanos held a council of war in Sebastea 
after which he resolved to march into Armenia 
and retake the fortresses of Manzikert and 
Ahlat from the Seljuks. He boasted that he 
would drive the Seljuks back to Central Asia. 


Another Byzantine peace delegation 
travelled to Syria to meet with Arslan. After 
his failure to capture Edessa, Arslan besieged 
Fatimid-held Aleppo. This time Romanos’ 
ambassador demanded not only an answer to 
the emperor’s previous proposals but also that 
the Turks stop all incursions into Byzantine 
territory. Arslan refused to agree to the 
demands. It was likely that the two sides 
would continue their undeclared war. 

Arslan raised the siege of Aleppo in late 
April and led his army north into Upper 
Mesopotamia. Many of these Seljuk troops 
were exhausted from extensive campaigning, 
so he sent a large number back to Central Asia, 
but he retained his 4,000-man askar (infantry). 

Arslan’s askar was composed of professional 
ghulam soldiers. Ghulams were Turkic slave 
soldiers used by Islamic armies of conquest 
that preceded the Seljuks. The ghulams were 
expert horsemen. They fought clad in protective 
mail with spear and sword. The Seljuks began 
integrating these soldiers into their field armies 
following their occupation of Baghdad. 
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Arslan marches north 

The Byzantine army reached Theodosiopolis in 
late June. It was there that Romanos learned 
of Arslan’s ambivalence towards his peace 
proposals. He also received faulty intelligence 
that the Seljuk sultan had returned to Persia. 

After an arduous march through the uplands 
of northwestern Mesopotamia that involved 
a dangerous crossing of the flooded upper 
Euphrates River, Arslan established a forward 
outpost at Khoy in Azerbaijan. Kurdish Muslim 
recruits flocked to his banner in the early 
summer. At the same time, Seljuk vizier Nizam 
al-Mulk went to Persia to recruit professional 
soldiers. In addition, Turkmen commander 
Aytakin al-Sulaymani joined the Seljuk army, 
further swelling its ranks and giving Arslan 
additional light cavalry. 

When he had sufficient forces in hand, 
Arslan dispatched his trusted lieutenant, 
Sanduq al-Turki, with a strong advance 
guard to strengthen the mighty fortress of 
Ahlat. Sanduq led his forces along the north 
shore of Lake Van, skirting a narrow passage 


The medieval Byzantine army 
descended from the highly efficient 
Roman army of Late Antiquity 
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Ol MEASURED 
ADVANCE 
Romanos orders the 
Byzantine army to advance 
over the parched, rocky 
ground. His main objective 
is to close with the enemy 
so that the Byzantine army 
can bring to bear the full 
weight of its heavier arms 
and armour against the 
more lightly equipped 
Turkish horsemen. 
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0 TURKS 
LURE 
BYZANTINES 
From the outset of the 
battle, the Turkish centre 
withdraws steadily to the 
southeast, refusing to 
engage in close combat. 
A strong wind from the 
north blows dust into 
the Turks’ eyes, but it 
does not affect their 
performance greatly. 


03 BYZANTINE 
WINGS 


BECOME RAGGED 

By late afternoon the 
Byzantine wings are unable 
to keep pace with the centre 
division. The Turkish archery 
has slowed the advance 

of the Byzantine wings 

and made their formations 
increasingly ragged as they 
try desperately to keep up 
with the Byzantine centre. 





0 4 ROMANOS 
ORDERS A 
COUNTERMARCH 
Romanos orders his army to 
halt its advance in the late 
afternoon. Believing that his 
army faces annihilation if it 
has to camp for the night on 
open ground, he orders a 
general retreat. The imperial 
standards are reversed, which 
is a signal to his troops to 
countermarch to Manzikert. 
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05 BYZANTINE 
RIGHT WING 
RETREATS IN PANIC 
The troops of the 
Byzantine right wing 
misinterpret the reversed 
standards to mean that 
Romanos has been slain in 
the fighting. Panic spreads 
through their ranks. They 
flee north in the vain hope 
of reaching the safety of 
their fortified camp. 

































“ARSLAN’S TACTIC THAT 
DAY CONSISTED OF LURING 
THE BYZANTINES INTO A 
GRAND AMBUSH. ONCE 
HIS MOUNTED BOWMEN 
HAD WEAKENED THE 
BYZANTINES, HE PLANNED 
TO COUNTERATTACK” 


Byzantine army @ 
Seljuk Turks 


1km | 


4 0 ALP ARSLAN'S 07 ROMANOS HALTS o8 ROMANOS' 
rn COUNTERATTACK WITHDRAWAL DEFENCE 
y Sultan Alp Arslan prepares to Observing the Turkish Romanos is protected by 
i launch a counterattack against forces launching a full-scale his palace bodyguards 


and the Armenian foot 
soldiers who form a wall 
of shields around him. 
After the wall is pierced, 
Romanos wades into the 
enemy ranks on his horse. 
After slaying several Turks, 
he is unhorsed and taken 
before the Seljuk sultan. 


the Byzantine centre. He dons his 
helmet and mail coif, knots the 
tail of his horse so it cannot be 
grabbed in battle and exchanges 
his bow for a sword and mace. 
Once he has completed his 
preparations for close combat, 
he leads his elite heavy cavalry 
against Romanos’ division. 


counterattack, Romanos orders 
his troops to about-turn and 
counterattack the enemy, but 
only the two divisions remaining 
in the front line obey his 
command. Andronicus Ducas, 
who despises Romanos, orders 
the rearguard to withdraw in 
order to sabotage Romanos. 
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between the lake and the towering 14,000-foot 
peak of the Suphan Dag. 


Clash of the vanguards 

In early August Romanos led his army east to 
recover Manzikert and Ahlat by force of arms. 

As the Byzantine army approached Manzikert in 
late June, Romanos dispatched Norman general 
Roussel de Bailleul with a strong vanguard made 
up of Norman, Frankish and German cavalrymen 
to forage for supplies and to probe the defences 
of Ahlat. The vanguard, which operated 30 
miles ahead of the main body, ran headlong 

into the Seljuk advance guard. Caught by 
surprise, Roussel’s men found that part of the 
Seljuk force had moved behind it, thus cutting 
off their retreat north to rejoin the main force. 
The cowardly Roussel, who had no intention of 
risking his life in a skirmish, led his men east in 
search of a friendly fortress. 

On 22 August Romanos' army reached 
the Turkish-held fortress at Manzikert. After 
establishing a fortified camp south of the town, 
Romanos ordered his Armenian infantry to 
storm it. The Seljuk garrison holding the citadel 
surrendered the following day. 

The garrison’s surrender on 23 August 
sparked great rejoicing in the Byzantine camp. 
Despite indications that the garrison at Ahlat 
had been heavily reinforced, Romanos was 

unaware that Arslan had arrived at Ahlat. 
The Byzantine emperor was so confident 
of success that he sent 12,000 of his men 
to Georgia to assist the Christians in the 
Caucasus against the Seljuks. 

Arslan was not as confident as Romanos. 
Indeed, he was overawed by the Byzantine 
show of power outside of Manzikert. In an 

attempt to avoid a pitched battle with the 
Byzantines, the Seljuk sultan sent Abbasid 
diplomat Ibn al-Muhalban on 25 August to 
negotiate with the Byzantine emperor. Al- 
Muhalban and several other emissaries arrived 
at the Byzantine camp two days after the 
surrender of Manzikert. He informed Romanos 
that Arslan was nearby and wished to negotiate 
with him. Romanos believed that his large army 
could crush the Seljuks in a pitched battle and 
therefore purposely rebuffed the dignitary. 

Romanos deliberately humiliated al-Muhalban 
by ordering him to bow and kiss the ground in 
front of his chair, which served as a makeshift 
throne. He then sent him back to Arslan with 
unreasonable demands. Romanos would only 
withdraw if Arslan took a solemn oath to never 
again trespass on Byzantine territory. 


Lured into an ambush 

On the morning of 26 August the Byzantine 
army arrayed itself for battle south of Manzikert. 
Theodore Attaliates commanded the right wing, 
Emperor Romanos IV Diogenes led the centre, 
and Nikephoros Bryennios commanded the 

left wing. The two wings of the front rank were 
composed of Anatolian infantry battalions and 
cavalry squadrons. The centre division was 
comprised of the best of the Byzantine cavalry 
as well as Varangian and Armenian heavy 
infantry. Incredibly, the vital reserve forced 

was entrusted to Andronikos Ducas. Romanos 
distrusted him, but his logic seems to have been 
that placing Ducas in the reserve would reduce 
the chance of him destabilising the army. 
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GREAT BATTLES 


“HE EVENTUALLY RECEIVED A SEVERE WOUND 10 HIS HAND 

THAT LEFT HIM DEFENCELESS. NOT LONG AFTERWARDS, 
HIS HORSE WAS SLAIN BY A TURKISH ARROW. HORSE AND 
RIDER CRASHED 10 THE GROUND” 


i : inking Byzantine-born Seljuk stave 
captured Emperor Romanos IV Diogenes 


Byzantine heavy cavalry 
protected the emperor in battle 


Li, 


As for the Seljuks, they deployed for battle in 
their traditional crescent formation. Sultan Alp 
Arslan led the centre, and Turkish chief of staff 
Sav-Tekin commanded the wings and rearguard. 

Believing that he would suffer heavy 
casualties by remaining in a fixed position, 
Romanos ordered his army to advance against 
the Turks. His goal was to force the Turks to 
engage in close combat. His best hope of 
doing this was to pin the Turks against a cliff, 
gorge or river that would force them to stand 
their ground. 

In the face of the slow and steady advance 
of the tightly packed Byzantine troops, the 
Turks fell back but remained close enough to 
continue their arrow volleys. Arslan’s tactic that 
day consisted of luring the Byzantines into a 
grand ambush. Once his mounted bowmen had 
weakened the Byzantines, he planned to swiftly 
counterattack his foe. 

By mid-afternoon the Byzantine centre had 
overrun the Seljuk forward command post. As 
the Byzantine troops continued south, they 
entered broken ground that rose in elevation. 
The hit-and-run attacks by the Turkish 
mounted bowmen, who unleashed volley after 
volley into the Byzantine wings, began to take 
its toll on the Byzantines. 

The Turks had plenty of room in which to 
continue their steady withdrawal. With darkness 
approaching, Romanos could ill afford to have 
his troops bivouac overnight in the valley, where 
the troops would have no access to water for 
themselves or their horses. 

Romanos therefore decided to return to his 
fortified camp. As a signal to the Byzantine 
wings, he ordered the standards reversed. This 
signified they were to countermarch. 

As the Byzantines tried to withdraw, the Turks 
redoubled their harassing volleys. Romanos 
grew weary of the storm of arrows, and he 
ordered his troops to attack. To his shock, the 
rearguard continued to march north towards 
Manzikert. The result was that a wide swath of 
ground opened up between the Byzantine main 
force and the reserve. The Turks moved quickly 
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Alp Arslan, 
who was more 





to fill the gap in order to attack the Byzantine 
main body from two sides. In all likelihood, 
Dukas deliberately abandoned Romanos to his 
fate in order to hasten his downfall. 


Seljuk counterattack 

Arslan had waited patiently for the optimum 
moment to launch his counterattack. Seeing 
the confusion in the Byzantine ranks, he 

led his troops forward. The well-armoured 
Turkish ghulams of Arslan’s askar rode for the 
Byzantine imperial standard marking Romanos 
position and crashed into the Byzantine centre. 
Even as they did so, Turkish horse archers 
swept around the Byzantine centre sending 
flights of arrows into the ranks of the isolated 
division at will. 

Chaos and confusion reigned as the 
Byzantine army completely unravelled under 
the relentless charges of the Turkish ghulams 
and the continued hit-and-run attacks of the 
mounted bowmen in the final phase of the 
battle. “It was like an earthquake with howling, 
sweat, a swift rush of fear, clouds of dust, and 
not the least Turks riding all around us,” wrote 
Byzantine historian Michael Attaleiates. 

Byzantine troops from both demoralised 
wings streamed north towards Manzikert with 
swift-riding Turkish horsemen on their heels. 
As most of his army deserted him, Romanos 
climbed atop a rocky outcrop so that his 
Varangian bodyguards and the stout-hearted 
Armenian infantry of his division could see 
that he was still alive. The Varangians and 
Armenians formed a wall of shields around his 
position. The shield wall served to deflect the 
spear thrusts of the Turkish ghulams, but they 
could not stop the rain of arrows. 

When it seemed all was lost, Romanos 
mounted his horse and waded into the ranks 
of the enemy. After slaying several opponents, 
he found himself completely surrounded. He 
eventually received a severe wound to his hand 
that left him defenceless. Not long afterwards, 
his horse was slain by a Turkish arrow. Horse 
and rider crashed to the ground. The Turks 





grabbed Romanos, bound him and dragged 
him before Arslan. Although he was spared, 
the Turks gave no quarter to his Varangian and 
Armenian defenders. 


Masters of Anatolia 

The Turks began celebrating their victory 
even before they had finished overrunning the 
Byzantine encampment at Manzikert. Their 
triumph had far-reaching consequences for 
the Christian world in the years to come. The 
desperate need to assist the hard-pressed 
Byzantines is considered one of the leading 
reasons for the Latin Crusades — the First 
Crusade was launched in 1096. 

Arslan freed Romanos after eight days on 
the promise that he pay an exorbitant ransom. 
The defeated emperor learned on his return 
journey that Michael VII Dukas had claimed the 
throne for himself. Two pitched battles ensued 
between the rival emperors. Romanos, who lost 
both, was blinded and sent to a monastery. He 
died a broken man in July 1072. 

Emperor Michael VII could not hold back 
the victorious Seljuks. They quickly overran 
the Anatolian plateau. As for Alp Arslan, he 
returned shortly afterwards to Knwarazm to 
deal with an uprising. Although he succeeded 
in crushing the rebellion, he was stabbed to 
death on 24 November 1072. 

His great victory at Manzikert ensured that 
the Seljuks would remain a powerful force in 
the Near East for the next 150 years. 
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BLACK @PRINCE 





In a recent article on HistoryAnswers.co.uk, History of War suggested 
that the Prince of Wales had a far from gentlemanly reputation, and was 
perhaps all too at home with the brutal side of medieval life. Historian 
Michael Jones jumped to the prince’s aid, and challenged the article on 
Twitter (@HistoryofWarMag). Here is his rebuttal 


he camera sweeps across the 
chaos of battle. Volleys of arrows 
are unloosed. Horses roll on the 
ground in agony. Newsreel type 
headings flash across the screen. 
This is “the war of the century”, and “God is 
on our side”. We are transported back to 14th 
century France and the opening clash of the 
Hundred Years War. And it is brought to life with 
frightening immediacy. 

Anthony Burgess was fresh from the 
success of his novel, A Clockwork Orange, 
its “ultraviolence” — the pursuit of brutal, 
senseless killing — shocked and disturbed its 
readers, and was rendered into a powerful 
film. Now he had a new project. Burgess, in a 
90 page screenplay, had turned his attention 
from an imagined dystopian future to the 
historical past. His intended subject was one of 
England’s great warriors, Edward of Woodstock, 
the oldest son of King Edward III — known to 
posterity by his nickname, the Black Prince. 
Burgess envisaged an immersive cinematic 
portrayal of medieval mayhem. 

The Black Prince was a hero to his 
contemporaries. They saw him as brave, 
generous, a consummate warrior. Above all, 
he was regarded as an exemplar of chivalry — 
and even his enemies praised him for it. The 
Prince won his spurs at the age of 16, fighting 
with remarkable courage at the battle of Crécy 
(1346), the great victory of his father, Edward 
Ill, against the French. Ten years later, by now a 
commander in his own right, he won a stunning 
triumph at Poitiers, capturing the French king, 
Jean Il. Observers were impressed by the 
Black Prince’s resolute leadership during the 
battle and his gracious treatment of his French 
prisoners in its aftermath. And when his army 
crossed the Pyrenees in the middle of winter 
to destroy a Franco-Castilian force at Najera 
(in 1367), one awe-struck chronicler, Henry 
of Knighton, said simply, “It was the greatest 
battle to have taken place in our times.” 

Anthony Burgess had a different agenda. 
Realising that chivalry was an elite aristocratic 
code, one that showed scant regard for the 
well-being of humbler combatants or civilians 
caught in its path, his focus was on the 
relentless violence and cruelty of the age, and 
how it might corrupt even the most valiant 
of warriors. At the onset of Burgess’s story, 


the Black Prince is a handsome young knight 
favoured by fortune. At its close, he is a sinner 
wracked by disease, desperately seeking the 
forgiveness of God. Burgess’s script was never 
developed into a film but has recently inspired a 
striking novel by Adam Roberts. Roberts’s The 
Black Prince invites us to see the past through 
fresh eyes, posing the stark question: was the 
Prince a chivalrous hero from a bygone age or 
instead, the embodiment of “ultraviolence”? 


“THE BLACK PRINCE 
WAS A HERO 10 HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES. THEY SAW 
HIM AS BRAVE, GENEROUS, A 
CONSUMMATE WARRIOR. ABOVE 
ALL, HE WAS REGARDED AS AN 
EXEMPLAR OF CHIVALRY - AND 
EVEN HIS ENEMIES PRAISED 
HIM FOR IT” 
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Recently, one of History of War’s articles has 
argued the latter, believing the Black Prince’s 
chivalric credentials masked an appetite for 
terrorising innocent civilians. Although the 
soubriquet ‘Black’ was never used in the 
Prince’s lifetime (the first reference to it only 
occurs in the 16th century) it is suggested that 
this may have originated from his pitiless way 
of fighting. His first independent command (in 
1355) did indeed cut a swathe of devastation 
across southern France, with the chronicler 
Geoffrey le Baker grimly listing the many villages 
“burnt to ashes”. His last, 15 years later, 
culminated, according to Jean Froissart, in a 
brutal massacre of the inhabitants of Limoges. 

Yet we must be careful about imposing our 
outlook upon an era that held very different 
values from our own. In the 14th century, an 
opponent’s lands and those who worked on 


them were a legitimate target, either to goad him 
to battle or destroy the wealth that enabled him 
to recruit an army. In launching his plundering 
raids the Black Prince was following accepted 
military practice of the time (the Scots had done 
the same in northern England in 1327 as had 
his father, Edward III, in the Cambrésis in 1339), 
however distasteful it may seem to us. And even 
if we accept that Froissart’s account of the sack 
of Limoges by a vengeful prince contains an 
element of truth — and | have argued elsewhere 
that it is more likely pure fiction — the medieval 
laws of war allowed for a city that had broken 

its solemn oath of allegiance to be punished in 
such terrible fashion. 

Chivalry in the Middle Ages was a flawed and 
sometimes contradictory belief system. But at 
its best it motivated men to fight with courage 
and honour. In contrast, Adam Roberts’s 
The Black Prince, drawing upon Burgess’s 
fascination with violence, creates a cast of 
characters brutalised or traumatised by war. 
The chivalrous Poitevin nobleman Guichard 
d’Angle, a member of the Order of the Garter 
and tutor to the prince’s young son Richard of 
Bordeaux (the future Richard II), becomes a 
robotic killing machine, disposing of hapless 
civilians as if he were chopping wood. 

Others have lost all sense of feeling and 
become emotionally numb. It is said of the 
Black Prince’s beautiful wife, Joan of Kent, 
that the thought her husband might die “left 
her feeling unmoved, and the thought that he 
was going to live left her feeling unmoved”. Yet 
the Chandos Herald remembered Joan going 
into premature labour out of sheer anxiety for 
her husband's safety before the start of the 
Spanish campaign of 1367. He also recalled 
that when he returned home unharmed, she 
was standing at the gates of Bordeaux to greet 
him and the couple kissed and embraced in 
front of the whole army. 

In the late 14th century, writers did indeed 
discuss whether the profession of soldiery 
had become debased by constant fighting. 
However, the Black Prince’s conduct was 
universally praised. A chronicler at the 
court of Charles V of France said simply, 
“Notwithstanding the fact that he was our 
enemy, he was one of the greatest and best 
knights ever seen.” In the midst of our current 
fascination with “ultraviolence”, we should 
perhaps remember these words. 


Michael Jones is the author of 
The Black Prince (Head of Zeus, 


2017) and is a member of the Royal BLACK, 


prince 


Historical Society and the British 
Commission for Military History. 
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Joan leading her troop: 

into battle. Images like this 
have fuelled the fame of 
Joan of Arc for centuries 





OAN or ARC'S 


OMED 


CAMPAIGN 


After the Siege of Orléans, the French heroine 
fought a furiously swift campaign that secured 
her fame. But despite her initial victories, 
repeated failures led to her demise 
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orn as Jehanne d’Arc, nicknamed 
the ‘Maid of Orléans’ and 
universally known as ‘Joan of Arc’, 
France’s national heroine was a 
medieval figure like no other. A 
crossdressing teenage peasant girl who claimed 
to hear divine voices, Joan defied every social 
convention and turned the tide of the Hundred 
Years’ War in favour of Charles VII of France. 
Most of what people know about her life 
is bookended by her crucial role in defeating 
the English at the Siege of Orléans and her 
capture, trial and execution at the age of 
only 19 in Rouen. This was a short period 
of only two years, but her career in between 
was remarkable. It encompassed a dizzying 
array of events: a lightning campaign of 
continuous victories and a crowning glory at 
Reims Cathedral before disappointing sieges, 
standoffs and a humiliating imprisonment. 
Joan of Arc may be recognised as a saint, but 
as a military presence she was a fascinatingly 
human blend of success and failure. 


The road to Orléans 
By the time Joan entered the history books the 
Hundred Years’ War was in its ninth decade. The 
conflict had hollowed out France and the English 
won continuous military victories. By 1420 Henry 
V had forced Charles VI of France to disinherit his 
own son and ensured that the kings of England 
would preside over a dual monarchy. 

Not even the premature death of Henry in 
1422 and the accession of the infant Henry 
VI to the two thrones could stop the English 
conquests. Henry V’s able younger brother 
John, Duke of Bedford, ruled as regent of 
France and won a huge victory at the Battle 
of Verneuil in 1424. Dubbed as the ‘Second 


Agincourt’, Verneuil had secured Normandy 
and laid the road open for an English advance 
towards the River Loire. 

England’s success was greatly facilitated by 
a bitter civil war between the ‘Armagnac’ and 
‘Burgundian’ cadet factions of the French royal 
family. Such was the mutual enmity that Philip 
the Good, Duke of Burgundy, allied himself with 
Henry V following the assassination of his father 
John the Fearless. The Anglo-Burgundian alliance 
continued during Bedford’s regency, which left 
the uncrowned Dauphin Charles (Charles VI’s 
son) ruling a rump Armagnac domain known as 
the Kingdom of Bourges. Approximately half of 
France, including Normandy, Paris and Aquitaine, 
was divided between England and Burgundy 
along with Breton consent. 

This was the messy, violent situation that Joan 
grew up in, but her background was obscure. 
Born in the Lorraine village of Domrémy in 
around 1412, her father was a farmer and minor 
village official. Although she was illiterate, Joan 
was highly pious and it was her religious fervour 
that led her to seek a personal audience with 
Charles at his court at Chinon. In extraordinary 
circumstances, Joan successfully persuaded the 
Dauphin to give her military forces to attempt 
to relieve the city of Orléans from a besieging 
English army. 

Charles trusted her with soldiers despite 
Joan’s background, her habit of dressing like a 
man and the advice of many of his counsellors. 
Nevertheless, Joan was also judged to be of 
sound moral orthodoxy and her arrival was 
tentatively seen as the beginning of a divine 
mission to regain France. 

Joan grasped the opportunity, and she was 
kitted out with a specially made suit of armour 
and a distinctive white banner. On 22 March 
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1429 she dictated a “Letter to the English” that 
displayed a powerful voice: “King of England, and 
you, duke of Bedford, who call yourself regent of 
the kingdom of France ... submit yourselves to 
the king of heaven. Restore to the Maid, who is 
sent here by God ... all of the fine towns you have 
taken and violated in France. King of England, if 
you do not do this, | am the military leader, and 
wherever | find your men in France, | will make 
them leave, whether they want to or not, and if 
they will not obey, | will have them all killed. | am 
sent here by God ... to face you head to head 
and drive you out of the whole of France.” 
Despite the rambling style, Joan’s letter 
was an unambiguous challenge to the highest 
authorities of the English occupation. As events 
would prove, she meant every word. 


The Loire Campaign 

After arriving at Orléans on 29 April 1429, 
Joan’s appearance boosted Armagnac morale 
and the defenders began to make offensive 
assaults against English outlying fortresses. 
Although she only held her banner, Joan was 
constantly in the thick of the fighting and 
remained visible despite being wounded by an 
arrow. These actions quickly forced the English 
to abandon the south bank of the Loire, and on 
8 May they broke off the siege. 

Joan had managed to liberate Orléans ina 
few days at the end of what had been a six- 
month siege. Unsurprisingly, the Maid’s fame 
spread quickly throughout Europe. In Bruges, 
an Italian merchant wrote to his father in Venice 
that the “maiden shepherdess” appeared to 





The earliest image of Joan was drawn by 
Clément de Fauquemberque as a doodle in 

the margins of the protocol of the Parisian 
parliament. It is dated just days after the end “\ 
of the Siege of Orléans, but de Fauquemberque ~~ 
would.have had no idea what she looked like 


be “another Saint Catherine come down to 
earth”. In Rome, a French bishop declared 
that Joan “accomplishes actions which appear 
more divine than human”. 

Within three days, Joan rode to meet Charles 
and insisted that he go to Reims for his 
coronation. This would give legitimacy to his 
rule, but the Armagnacs would have to clear 
the other English garrisons along the Loire. The 
preparations took almost a month but Joan 
used the time to hone her military skills. She 
became a familiar sight in her plate armour 
and had already developed a saintly quality to 
her admirers. One young Armagnac nobleman 
who met her recounted, “It seemed to me a gift 
from heaven that she was there, and that | was 
seeing her and hearing her.” 

The nearest English garrison from Orléans 
was Jargeau, which was ten miles upstream. 

It would be the first location of a dazzlingly 
quick campaign that lasted only a week and 
confirmed that Joan’s previous Success was 
no fluke. John Il, Duke of Alencon, who was a 
French prince and Charles’ official commander, 
now led the army. Nevertheless, it was Joan’s 
charisma that pushed the campaign forward. 


“TTSEEMED 10 ME A GIFT FROM 
HEAVEN THAT SHE WAS THERE, 
AND THAT | WAS SEEING HER 

AND HEARING HER” 
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Though often forgotten in the narratives of the Hundred 
Years’ War, the French victory at Patay was just as 
important as English triumphs at Crécy and Agincourt 


The English at Jargeau were commanded by 
William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, who was a 
prominent noble and a hardened veteran. One 
of the co-commanders at Orléans, Suffolk led 
700 soldiers against 3,000 French troops. On 
11 June 1429, the outnumbered English were 
forced to withdraw behind the town walls before 
they refused an offer of surrender from Joan. 
French artillery then battered the fortifications. 

On the morning of 12 June, Joan led an attack 
against the walls despite words of caution from 
her commanders. As she carried her standard 
through the town ditch, an English soldier threw 
a stone that struck her on the head. Despite her 
injury, Joan rose to her feet and exhorted the 
Armagnac soldiers forward while English morale 
broke. Using ladders to climb the walls onto 
the ramparts, the Armagnacs forcibly entered 
Jargeau and Suffolk was captured. Joan and her 
captains took him back to Orléans in triumph, 
where the citizens threw wild celebrations. 

The next objective was Meung-sur-Loire, 
another walled town along the river that also had 
a large castle and a fortified bridge. The castle 
acted as the headquarters for Lord Talbot and 
Lord Scales, who had taken refuge there after 
the retreat from Orléans, but the French decided 
not to attack. Instead, they seized the bridge 
and left a garrison before moving on. This left 
Talbot and Scales isolated in the castle and 
unable to help their troops at Beaugency. 

Unlike Meung-sur-Loire, Beaugency’s main 
defence was an imposing citadel inside the 
town’s walls and Talbot’s formidable lieutenant, 
Matthew Gough, commanded the garrison. It 






Joan leading her troops against the English 
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was invested on 16 June, and the French were 
joined by troops commanded by the future Duke 
of Brittany, Arthur de Richemont. This arrival 
initially caused concern because Richemont 
was a renegade soldier who had been pro- 
Burgundian and was barred from military service 
by Charles. Joan and the other commanders 
reportedly made him swear an oath to faithfully 
serve the Kingdom of Bourges. The combined 
force then bombarded the town walls and the 
English retreated inside the castle. 

At the same time the Armagnacs sighted 
an army of some 4,000 men near Meung-sur- 
Loire. Commanded by Sir John Fastolf, the 
English were joined by Talbot and Scales, but 
they were too late to relieve Beaugency. Gough 
was convinced that the addition of Richemont’s 
troops rendered his situation hopeless. He 
agreed to a negotiated surrender with Alencgon 
on 18 June in exchange for the safe passage of 
the garrison out of Beaugency. 

Upon hearing of Gough’s capitulation, Fastolf, 
Talbot and Scales followed suit by leaving 
Meung-sur-Loire and joined the Beaugency 
garrison on the northern road. The English were 
now conducting an orderly retreat from the 
Loire but Joan was determined that they should 
be properly pursued. The stage was set for the 
decisive battle of the campaign. 


Patay 

On the same day of the surrender at Beaugency, 
the English reached the village of Patay, 15 
miles northwest of Orléans. Numbering almost 
5,000 men after the link up with Gough’s troops, 
the English received news that the Armagnacs 
were almost upon them. Several hundred of 
these soldiers were longbowmen, and Fastolf 
drew them up in a defensive position. This was 
a classic tactic that had previously worked with 
spectacular results, but on this occasion it 
failed to save the English from disaster. Before 
the archers could fully hammer in protective 
sharpened stakes, a lone stag burst out of a 
nearby wood. As it ran through the archers’ 
position, the English began shouting, which 
alerted the advance Armagnac riders. 

This vanguard consisted of approximately 
1,500 men-at-arms commanded by Etienne 
de Vignolles (‘La Hire’) and Jean Poton de 
Xaintrailles, who immediately attacked. The 
English were caught by surprise and in the 
speed of the assault they were unable to loose 
their usually deadly volley of arrows. The archers 
were slaughtered, and although Fastolf tried to 
commit reinforcements the Armagnac cavalry 
charged onto the field and killed all in their path. 

A rout followed where the fleeing English 
were vigorously pursued. It is estimated that 
over 2,000 were killed by the Armagnacs, who 
themselves lost only around 100 men. 

All of the English commanders were 
captured, including Talbot and Scales, with 
the exception of Fastolf. He had remained 
mounted while the others fought on foot and 
therefore managed to escape with a portion of 
his men across a distance of almost 40 miles 
to Etampes. 

The Armagnac victory at Patay was 
overwhelming and had far-reaching 
consequences. Not only had the security of 
the Kingdom of Bourges been secured, but it 
had also pushed the frontier forward across 


the Loire. The longbowmen’s reputation for 
battlefield invincibility had been destroyed 
along with much of the English forces’ fighting 
capability. From now on, the English would 
fight a defensive war in France, and further 
advances were no longer feasible. 

The only peculiarity of Patay was that Joan 
was not personally present until the battle 
was virtually over. The Armagnac victory 
firmly belonged to La Hire and Xaintrailles. 
Nevertheless, her presence throughout the 
campaign almost certainly gave the Armagnacs 
the impetus to attack the English with 
confidence. Jean de Waurin, a Burgundian 
knight who fought for Fastolf later wrote, “By 
the renown of Joan the Maid the hearts of the 
English were greatly changed and weakened, 
and they saw, as it seemed to them, that 
Fortune was turning her wheel against them.” 


The march to Reims 
In only seven weeks since Joan had arrived 
at Orléans she had immeasurably boosted 
Armagnac morale and the success of the 
swift campaign. The extraordinary conclusion 
at Patay meant that anything now seemed 
possible. Waurin described this moment: “By 
these operations, she [Joan] acquired so great 
praise that it really seemed to all men that 
the enemies of King Charles would have no 
power of resistance in any place where she was 
present, and that by her means the said king 
would shortly be restored to his kingdom.” 
Charles greeted the triumphant Joan 
at Sully-sur-Loire and agreed to make the 
journey to Reims for his coronation. It would 
be a journey of many miles through Anglo- 
Burgundian territory, and Reims itself was 
under Burgundian control. Other Armagnac 
commanders argued that military operations 
should focus on attacking English Normandy, 
but Joan insisted Charles’ rule be legitimised. 
Many more soldiers flocked to the 
Armagnacs, and the royal party set out on 29 
June 1429. By 4 July the army had reached 
Troyes, the location of Charles’ disinheritance. 
Joan ordered its citizens to “submit yourselves 
in true recognition to the noble king of France”, 
but the people of Troyes refused to open their 
gates and a siege ensued. It was only when 
Joan rode out in full view to direct the soldiers 
for an artillery bombardment that the city 
surrendered on 9 July. 
Chalons-en-Champagne submitted shortly 
afterwards, and by the time Charles reached 
Sept-Saulx, dignitaries from Reims had arrived 
to offer their obedience. The king entered 
Reims on 16 July to cheering crowds, although 
their enthusiasm may not have been entirely 
genuine. Anglo-Burgundian forces could not 


Joan described her famous banner at her trial: “The field 
was sprinkled with lilies (fleur-de-lis). It was white of the | 
white cloth of boccassin; there was written above it, | 
believe, JHESUS MARIA; it was fringed with silk” 
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After Joan was captured at 
Compiégne, her life was effectively 
forfeit and an Anglo-Burgundian 
ecclesiastical court burnt her 

to death on 30 May 1431 
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reach the city in time, so the citizens’ welcome 
may have been borne out of pragmatism. 

On 17 July Charles was crowned in Reims 
Cathedral, seven years after the death of his 
father. At his side was Joan, who was dressed 
in her armour and holding her banner. She knelt 
at his feet and proclaimed, “Noble king, God’s 
will is done” in the presence of her father and 
brothers, who had travelled from Domrémy. 
This was the pinnacle of her career; Joan had 
achieved what she said she would do. 

Nevertheless, Joan’s military work was far 
from complete because Philip of Burgundy 
had sworn to defend Paris against Charles 
only three days earlier. Philip swore his oath 
together with Bedford, and so long as the 
Burgundians continued their alliance with the 
English, France’s civil war would continue. 


Siege of Paris 

The French capital now became the target of 
Joan's strategy, but she would have to directly 
encounter Bedford first. The regent entered 
Paris on 25 July 1429 with 2,750 English 
troops and reinforced the city walls and 
artillery positions. The Parisians were 
fiercely pro-Burgundian and Bedford was 
secure enough to leave a local garrison 
while he scouted the surrounding 
countryside with his English force. 

Bedford challenged Charles to open battle in 
a letter and condemned Joan as a “disorderly 
and deformed travesty of a woman who dresses 
like a man and whose life is dissolute”. On 14 
August the two armies met at Montépilloy north 
of Paris and engaged in an unusual standoff for 
two days. 

Bedford’s men were terrified of Joan’s 
previous successes and refrained from 
attacking, while the Maid herself was 
indecisive. Bedford’s fighting reputation was 
formidable, and the Armagnacs did not want 
another repeat of Verneuil. Joan was recorded 
as “perpetually changing her resolutions; 
sometimes she was eager for combat, at 
other times not”. Both armies eventually left 
Montépilloy, with the English marching to 
defend the Norman frontier and the Armagnacs 
moving to take the towns around Paris. 

Joan and Alengon took Saint-Denis on 
26 August and Charles established a camp 
outside Paris in early September. A siege 
began on 3 September, but the Armagnacs 
faced formidable defences, including fortified 
towers, gun placements and a huge ditch that 
surrounded the whole city. Minor skirmishes 
continued until 8 September when Joan rode 
to the western Port Saint-Honoré gate. One 
Parisian described her as a “creature in the 
form of a woman” and she was refused entry. 

The artillery on both sides opened up, 
with Joan again leading from the front with 
her banner. Missiles rained down on the 
Armagnacs as they tried to get over the 
walls to no avail. At dusk, Joan called to the 
garrison, “If you do not surrender by nightfall, 
we will come in there by force ... and you 
will all be put to death without mercy!” One 
defender reputedly replied, “Shall we, you 
bloody tart!” before Joan was shot in the thigh 
by a crossbow bolt. Her standard bearer was 
killed beside her but Joan continued to shout 
defiance. Nevertheless, the other Armagnac 


commanders ordered a withdrawal and Joan 
was dragged away to safety. The Siege of Paris 
was over and Bedford’s policy of reinforcing the 
defences had paid dividends. The engagement 
had also broken Joan’s reputation for divine 
invincibility, and it was her first serious defeat. 
Charles was forced to call a truce with the 
Burgundians until Christmas 1429, and one of 
Alencon’s servants wrote, “Thus was the will of 
the Maid and the king’s army broken.” 


Capture at Compiegne 

The Siege of Paris had been a disappointment 
for Joan, but she quickly recovered from her 
wound. Despite the truce with the Burgundians 
she moved to besiege a pro-Burgundian 
mercenary called Perrinet Gressard at Saint- 
Pierre-le-Modtier. Gressard ran an unofficial 
fiefdom from La Charité-sur-Loire and Joan and 
Charles d’Albret moved to crush him. At Saint- 
Pierre-le-Moatier, she once again led her troops 
forward in front of the town walls, securing its 
surrender on 4 November 1429. 

With her reputation partially restored, Joan 
moved on to La Charité. Between November 
and December 1429, Joan’s forces besieged 
the fortified town for a month in winter 
conditions. A shortage of supplies hindered 
the Armagnac progress and they were forced 
to abandon the siege at Christmas. It was a 
disheartening end to Joan’s remarkable year 
of campaigning but she was rewarded for her 
efforts. At her request Charles declared that 
the village of Domrémy was exempt from paying 
taxes and she and her family were granted the 
status of untitled nobility. 

This gift was Joan’s last personal high point 
as a temporary truce was agreed with the 
English shortly afterwards. For an active young 
woman, Joan was given little to do for months, 
and she even wrote a threatening letter to 
Hussite dissidents in Bohemia. Nevertheless, 
once the truce ended Joan eagerly rejoined the 
fray in May 1430. An Anglo-Burgundian force 
had laid siege to Compiégne and Joan decided 
to repeat the success of Orléans by leading 
a relief force. Charles had not officially given 
her permission to go but Joan still went with 
Xaintrailles and several hundred volunteers. 

Arriving on 14 May 1430, the small force 
engaged in several minor actions, including 
a failed attempt to surprise the Burgundians 
at nearby Soissons. On 23 May Joan led an 
assault against a Burgundian position and 
initially threw them back. However, English and 
Burgundian troops appeared and positioned 
themselves behind her troops. Joan was cut off 
from the safety of Compiégne’s gates but she 
still urged her troops to fight on. The captain of 
the garrison was forced to shut the main gate 
and Burgundian soldiers pressed around Joan 
until she was roughly thrown off her horse. 

Joan acted like a proper knight and formally 
submitted to the nearest Burgundian officer. 
Her days of soldiering were at an end. She 
was now a prisoner, and after being sold to 
the English her life would end a year later 
after an astonishing but deeply flawed trial. 
Nevertheless, in a military career that had 
lasted just over a year, Joan of Arc had turned 
the tide of the Hundred Years’ War against 
insurmountable odds with sheer determination 
and, above all, courage. 


The coronation of Charles VII in 

the traditional ceremony at Reims 

Cathedral was the high watermark 

of Joan's career and an astonishing 
testament to her determination 
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FALSTAFF 





ONE OF JOAN OF ARC’S ENGLISH OPPONENTS WAS THE 
PARTIAL INSPIRATION FOR WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
LARGER-THAN-LIFE KNIGHT 


Sir John Falstaff is one of English 
literature’s most enduring 
characters and was considered by 
Orson Welles to be “Shakespeare’s 
greatest creation”. A primarily 
comic figure (albeit with noticeable 
depth), Falstaff is a fat, vain and 
cowardly knight who is openly 
contemptuous of honourable 
virtues. He was so popular with 
Elizabethan audiences that he 
directly appeared in three of 
Shakespeare's plays: Henry IV Part 
I, Henry IV Part Il and The Merry 
Wives of Windsor. 

In the plays Falstaff’s story 
evolves during the reigns of Henry 
IV and Henry V, with some of 


; Shakespeare's inspiration deriving 


from the Lollard rebel Sir John 
Oldcastle. Nevertheless, Falstaff’s 
distinctive name was based on 
Sir John Fastolf, a Norfolk knight 
whose life bore little resemblance 
to the Shakespearean legend. 
Born in 1380, Fastolf’s military 
career began during the reign of 
Henry IV in Ireland, and although 


Unlike Falstaff, whose personality 
is dominated by hedonistic jollity, 
Sir John Fastolf was described 
as “a close fisted, litigious and 
irascible old man” 





he was not close to Henry V he 
did serve at the sieges of Harfleur, 
Caen and Rouen. Unlike Falstaff, M4 
Fastolf was a distinguished 
knight who fought at the Battle of 
Verneuil and was the commander 
of the English victory at the Battle 
of the Herrings in February 1429. 
Nevertheless, Fastolf’s ee) 
reputation was irrevocably stained 
when he lost the Battle of Patay. 
This catastrophic defeat saw the 
capture of most of the English 
commanders, but Fastolf alone 
escaped. He was suspended 
from the Order of the Garter and 
became known as a “cowardly 
knight”. The accusations of 
cowardice, along with his name, 
are probably the only factors that 
connect Fastolf with Falstaff, but 
Shakespeare's creation sealed 
his legacy. In reality Fastolf was 
publicly vindicated in the 1440s: 
and restored to the Garter. He died 
a rich man in 1459, and most of 
his fortune passed to Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 















PLAYTIME FOR HITLER 


Taken: April 1939 


Engineer and designer Ferdinand Porsche presents 
Adolf Hitler with a model car during celebrations 
for the fuhrer’s 50th birthday. Porsche also gifted 
Hitler a personalised Volkswagen Beetle for 
the occasion, which was declared a national 
holiday throughout Germany and was 
also observed by sympathisers and 
German communities abroad. 
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“TTS POSSIBLE STUKELEY 
FOUGHT AT THE BATTLE 

OF PINKIE CLEUGH ON 10 
SEPTEMBER 1547" 


Image: Jean-Michel Girard - The Art Agency 
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No known portrait of Sir Thomas Stukeley 
survives. One portrait, Man in Red, 

now in Hampton Court, is said to be of 
Stukeley, however. It shows a young man 
in extravagant red doublet and hose in 
the right period. The artist could be Hans 
Holbein the younger, although it is usually 
Feladgielvic-romcomail-malellel eve ilele) ela) 
unknown artist. Holbein made several 
portraits of young men, whose identities: “"" 
remain unknown, around this time. He 

also did work for figures who had known 
Stukeley - connections at the right date, 
such as Charles Brandon. Holbein drew 
Brandon’s two sons in 1544. 
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Thomas Stukeley served his queen as a soldier, mercenary, diplomat, pirate, 
spy, schemer, religious agitator & above all a rogue of the highest order 


he 15th and 16th centuries are full 

of the remarkable and flamboyant 

lives of soldiers of fortune. 

None are more fascinating than 

Englishman Sir Thomas Stukeley 
(c. 1525 — 4 August 1578). He fought all over 
Europe in the service of four English monarchs, 
two popes and various other heads of state. He 
was a man whose appetite for mischief knew 
no bounds; Stukeley involved himself in several 
of the most prominent political and religious 
intrigues of the day and offered his service to 
any and all who would take it. 

Stukeley was born at Affeton in Devon, the 
third son of Sir Hugh Stukeley, at some point 
in the early 1520s. When he was a young 
man, rumours began to spread that Thomas 
was a bastard son of King Henry VIII. He was 
born in the period when Henry was looking for 
mistresses and had visited Affeton. It was also 
a period when Henry seemed desperate to 
father sons (the illegitimate son he recognised, 
Henry Fitzroy, was born in 1519). 

One reason to favour this rumour is that in 
subsequent decades Stukeley escaped several 
intrigues unscathed when others involved to a 
lesser degree were put to death. The apparent 
closeness in appearance to Henry that Thomas 
Stukeley bore is hard to verify; all known 
paintings of him have disappeared and we only 
have one, rumoured, portrait of him to go by. 
That portrait, Man in Red, from the Holbein 
school (now at Hampton Court) is the source 
of the depiction of him here. We also have at 
least two plays about Stukeley, written 10-15 
years after his death, which suggests he was a 
subject worth retelling into the 1590s. 

Thomas Stukeley’s first foray into service was 
in the house of Charles Brandon, a favourite of 
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Henry VIII. Brandon took Stukeley with him to 
France in 1544 to the siege of Boulogne, where 
he was the commander. Stukeley was then 
fighting on the Anglo-Scottish border in 1547 

in the service of Edward Seymour, 1st Duke of 
Somerset and Jane Seymour's brother, when 
Henry VIII died. It is possible Stukeley fought at 
the Battle of Pinkie Cleugh on 10 September 
1547, where the Scottish were catastrophically 
defeated by Somerset’s English army. 

Somerset was appointed lord protector of 
the Realm for the young King Edward VI but 
he ruled autocratically and fell from power in 
1549. The next mention of Thomas Stukeley 
was when he was raising soldiers in London in 
1551, perhaps as part of Edward Seymour’s 
plot to seize the throne. Seymour was arrested 
for his plot and executed in January 1552. By 
then Stukeley had already fled to France. 

In France, Stukeley offered his services to 
the French king, Henry Il, and may have fought 
for him against the Habsburgs, although the 
exact nature of Stukeley’s service becomes 
unclear from this point on. He was sent back to 
London in September 1552 as part of a French 
delegation, with a letter of recommendation 
from Henry to Edward VI. 

In London, Stukeley betrayed French plans to 
seize Calais and told Edward that he had been 
sent to London to gather intelligence for the 
French. Edward’s diary records that the young 
king was unsure about Stukeley’s claims, but 
his councillor, William Cecil, believed them. 
Edward asked his ambassador to France, 
William Pickering, to investigate. Pickering 
returned saying that Stukeley had never been 
in service to the French king. Stukeley was 
therefore locked up in the Tower of London. It 
would not be his last visit to gaol. 


Stukeley, imprisoned for nearly a year, 
was released from the Tower only a few 
days after Mary Tudor marched on London 
and ascended the throne in August 1553. 
Stukeley was released, along with several 
other Catholics, and religion would soon 
came to play an important part in his affairs. 
Stukeley immediately returned to Europe, to 
the Habsburg court, where he served the duke 
of Savoy, Emmanuel Philibert, at the head of a 
band of mercenaries to fight against France. 

These men may have been those he had 
been recruiting in 1551. At the same time, 
however, we find reports of him also in French 
service in 1553. This suggests that he was not 
such a liar in regard to his French connections 
in 1552. Mary wrote to the Habsburg 
ambassador in January 1554 that Stukeley 
was a “useful man” and was spying on the 
French. That year Stukeley intercepted letters 
between Henry II and his ambassador, naming 
contacts in England and expressing fears of a 
marriage between Mary and Philip II of Spain. 
Stukeley does therefore seem to have offered 
some service to Mary as a spy and perhaps as 
a double agent. 

Stukeley took a position in the Imperial 
army in Brussels, probably at the head of his 
mercenaries. Mary of Hungary, the emperor 
Charles’s sister and regent of the Low 
Countries, wrote of men being recruited into 
“Stukeley’s Band”. By June 1554 Stukeley 
and his men were involved in the sieges of 
Marienburg and Dinant. In October 1554 the 
duke of Savoy visited London and took Stukeley 
with him. Stukeley took advantage and wrote 
to Queen Mary, asking for the remission of all 
his debts. While there he also married. Anne 
Curtis was the daughter and sole heir of her 
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Ottoman Empire. The Catholic victory stopped | 
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family fortune, but if Stukeley was expecting 

to get his hands on her money he must have 
been frustrated. There is an arrest warrant from 
June 1555 naming Stukeley as a counterfeiter. 
By then, however, Stukeley was already back in 
Europe, again as a mercenary captain. Another 
document records a fight with the master of the 
Mint in 1556. 

Stukeley fought in the duke of Savoy’s army 
at the Battle of Saint Quentin in 1557, where an 
alliance of Spanish and English troops defeated 
the French. The city of Saint Quentin was 
sacked and atrocities committed, and it is likely 
Stukeley was involved. 1558 saw Stukeley back 
in England, and that year saw the loss of the 
English port of Calais to the French, as well as 
the deaths of Charles V, Mary of Hungary and, 
in November 1558, of Mary Tudor. 























William Cecil, 
Elizabeth's 
spymaster. 
Stukeley 
earned the 
hatred of 
Cecil early in 


his career € 








Stukeley had been busy, however. He was 
summoned before the Privy Council and 
accused of piracy off the coast of Devon and 
Cornwall. The charge was dismissed, and 
Stukeley continued to be in favour. He was 
granted a ward but was soon discovered rifling 
through his house looking for cash. In 1559 
his wife’s grandfather died and Anne inherited 
everything, so Stukeley set about spending 
as much as he could. He may have purchased 
a position at Berwick, the only permanent 
garrison in early Elizabethan England. 

This was the same region in which he had 
been during the 1540s, and he seems to 
have behaved himself for a time. From this 
post there is the dedication of a translation of 
the Description Of Sweden made to Thomas 
Stukeley. The subject of Sweden may have been 
suggested by relations between England and 
Sweden at this time, but plans for a marriage 
between Elizabeth and Erik XIV of Sweden came 
to nothing, although she had to remain civil, 
especially when Erik began to court Mary Stuart. 

Stukeley began siding with the Protestant 
Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester and Elizabeth’s 
favourite, perhaps doing some unsavoury 
business on Dudley’s behalf. Stukeley was 
also present when the Ulster chieftain Shane 
O'Neill visited England in 1561/2 and sought 
Elizabeth’s favour. O’Neill and Stukeley struck 
up a friendship that was to prove valuable. 

Before that, however, Stukeley was granted 
the favour of a naval command by Elizabeth. In 
June 1563 he was given the responsibility of 
staging a mock sea battle on the Thames 
for Elizabeth. He was then to command 
five or six vessels on an expedition 
to colonise Florida, following the 
French example at Charlesfort, 
South Carolina, the year before. 
The truth surrounding this 
appointment is difficult to 
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“HE MADE SOME ODD CLAIMS, 








ADDRESSING ELIZABETH AS 

HIS SISTER AND CLAIMING HE 
WOULD RATHER BE THE KING OF A 
MOLEHILL THAN A SUBJECT” 


assess, since we have the report of the 
Spanish ambassador suggesting that Stukeley 
had offered to defect to the Spanish cause 

as his being sent to Florida was a “bad and 
knavish business”. 

This brings up the possibility that Stukeley’s 
appointment was to get him out of the way 
somehow. Elizabeth no doubt was expecting 
Stukeley to indulge in piracy (she had written 
to the lord deputy of Ireland that she expected 
her share of the booty from French ships). 
Stukeley’s offer to defect to Spain may have 
been a ruse to ensure that he was unmolested 
by Spanish ships. 

When Stukeley made his departure in June 
1563 he made some odd claims, addressing 
Elizabeth as his sister and claiming he would 
rather be the king of a molehill than a subject. 
This had a great effect on Elizabeth, and she 
reminded courtiers of the conversation 15 
years later. The brusque nature of Stukeley’s 
address to Elizabeth raises questions once 
again about his exact parentage. 

Whatever the truth of his birthright, 
Stukeley took his six ships and immediately 
began plundering shipping off the Irish coast 
indiscriminately, taking French, Spanish and 
Portuguese vessels. He also came across 
the sorry survivors of the French expedition 
to South Carolina limping back to France. The 
various ambassadors complained to Elizabeth 




































about Stukeley’s piracy, and he was duly 
arrested at Cork and imprisoned. 

Stukeley looked to his new friend O'Neill for 
help. O’Neill interceded on his behalf, writing 
to Elizabeth, William Cecil and the earl of 
Leicester, calling Stukeley an “intimate friend” 
and requesting that Stukeley be appointed 
O’Neill’s intermediary with the crown. Stukeley 
had other friends speaking on his behalf too, 
including Lord Deputy of Ireland Sir Henry 
Sidney. Elizabeth therefore left Stukeley in 
Ireland. Perhaps he was considered out of the 
way if he remained there. Stukeley’s attempts 
to improve his position in Ireland were, however, 
thwarted by Elizabeth. 

First, Stukeley married again (we do not 
know when Anne died) and he purchased the 
lands and title of marshal of Ireland. This was 
blocked by Elizabeth, possibly because it was 
suspected that Stukeley was Catholic (this last 
insight came from the Spanish ambassador, 
with whom Stukeley was still in contact). 
Stukeley was summoned to England to face 
charges, but there was insufficient evidence 
and he was released. In his absence O’Neill 
was assassinated by Irish rivals. 

Stukeley was able, with Sidney’s support, to 
purchase the land and title of the seneschal of 
Wexford, but he behaved arrogantly, insulting 
the queen’s cousin, Lady St. Leger, and he was 
dismissed. Elizabeth’s new seneschal faced 
several acts of rebellion from his subjects, and 
Stukeley was soon accused of treason and 
imprisoned in Dublin castle. The case never 
came to trial, and Stukeley went to Waterford 
with his and Anne’s son. One anecdote has 
him crawling through the streets of Waterford 
as a penitent, although modern authors have 
expressed doubt as to his sincerity. It is 
possible that he was ‘playing the Catholic’, 
claiming through his actions to have been 
mistreated by Elizabeth because of his religion. 


It is possible that Stukeley-was present at the 
Battle of Pinkie Cleugh, where the Scottish force 
was decisively defeated 


If this was an act, it was one Stukeley was to 
maintain for the rest of his life. 

Stukeley departed Waterford in April 1570, 
in company with his eight-year-old son. Their 
destination was Viveiro in Galicia, northwestern 
Spain, and they were never to see England or 
lreland again. As soon as he landed in Spain, 
Stukeley took up the cause of a zealous 
Catholic exile. Up to that point he had worked 
for Catholic and Protestant without any qualm, 
but he now presented himself as a devout 
man, attending Mass and showing himself a 
true Catholic. He was also used by Philip II of 
Spain in his propaganda against Elizabeth. The 
papal bull excommunicating Elizabeth had been 
issued in February 1570, and Philip appointed 
Stukeley marquis of Ireland, gave him a 
monthly stipend and a villa on the outskirts 
of Madrid. These actions may also have been 
to keep Stukeley quiet, since the Spanish 
seemed to remember that he could not be fully 
trusted. Stukeley began trying to raise an army 
with which to invade Ireland. Philip II paid for 
Stukeley to go to Rome in 1571, perhaps to get 
him out of the way, or to have him plead his 
cause in front of the pope. 

In Rome we have evidence that 
Englishmen had been instructed to spy 
on Stukeley’s doings, and reports 
on his activities seem to have 
caused Queen Elizabeth some 
distress. We find Stukeley named 
in correspondence from her 
to the Spanish king in 1571, 
calling Stukeley a “fugitive 
and rebel”. Again, we are 
left to question exactly why 
Stukeley was so important. 
Pope Pius V, however, 
gave Stukeley his full 
support (it was he who had 
excommunicated Elizabeth). 


We know that Stukeley had experience as 
a naval captain — especially as a pirate — and 
he served as a captain in the Papal forces 
during the Battle of Lepanto in October 1571, 
commanding either a single vessel or a 
squadron of three. Lepanto was the greatest 
naval battle of the age, where the Holy League 
faced the navy of the Ottoman Empire. The 
Holy League fleet was mostly paid for by Philip 
Il, and so he may have dispatched Stukeley to 
Rome to be of service. If Stukeley commanded 
three ships, then he commanded almost half 
of the Papal fleet of seven vessels, and they 
were stationed in the centre of the Catholic 
forces. The commander of the Catholic navy 
was Don John of Austria, the illegitimate son of 
Charles V, and it seems that Stukeley made an 
excellent impression on him: there were reports 
after the battle of Stukeley’s “manly deeds”. 

After Lepanto, Stukeley’s reputation with the 
pope, Philip Il and Don John of Austria were at 
their highest ebb. He returned to Spain, and 
there are letters from him to Philip throughout 
1573 and 1574 outlining his plans for an 
invasion of Ireland. Philip’s invasion plans 
of 1574, when Ireland was in revolt against 
Elizabeth under the earl of Desmond, was to 
have 233 ships, and Stukeley was to command 
eight of them. When peace was suggested, 
Elizabeth's proposals named Stukeley in 
particular, and he was banished from Madrid 
under the terms of the peace. 

In 1575 Stukeley again travelled to Rome to 
seek the favour of the new pope, Gregory XIII, 
a task in which he succeeded spectacularly. 
He was installed in the Papal palace, and plans 
for an invasion of Ireland began in earnest. In 
early 1577 we find Stukeley in Brussels with 
Don John of Austria, where John wrote new 
letters of recommendation to both the pope 
and Philip. We know Stukeley’s movements 
because of the continued interest in him from 
William Cecil’s agents. Stukeley was in Siena 
and then departed for Rome in March. There 
he was finally given 600 soldiers and a ship, 
the St Giovanni di Battista, with which to 
invade Ireland. The ship was, however, woefully 
under-provisioned and equipped. The expedition 
barely made it to Palamés in northeastern 
Spain, where his men fell to fighting with the 
locals. His Italian captains wrote back to 


ELIZABETH I’S MERCENARY SCOUNDREL 


Above: A portrait of Queen Elizabeth | at the time 
of Stukeley’s expedition to Florida in 1563 


Rome that Stukeley was a fraud. Stukeley’s 
disaffected entourage limped on. 

At Cadiz, Stukeley was met by a proposal 
from King Philip that he should abandon his 
lrish plans and fall in with King Sebastian | 
of Portugal, who intended to invade Morocco 
in support of the deposed Moroccan sultan, 
Abu Abdallah Mohammed II, who had been 
deposed by his uncle, Abd al-Malik. Thereafter, 
Sebastian would surely support Stukeley’s 
invasion of Ireland. 

Stukeley’s decision to switch to Sebastian’s 
cause seems entirely in keeping with his 
pragmatic career of looking out for himself. 
There were indignant letters back to the pope 
that he had been betrayed, and the Irish 
members of Stukeley’s expedition abandoned 
him and returned to Rome. And yet, part of 
Stukeley’s brief from the pope was to do 
“all the mischief” he could to that “wicked 
woman”. And in that regard, his decision to help 
intervene in Morocco may have been driven 
by other factors. Elizabeth wrote that perhaps 
Stukeley would find his molehill to be king of 
in Morocco, a sign that his movements and 
activities were still reported and still of concern 
to her. England had ignored a Papal ban on 
trading with the Moroccan ‘infidel’ and, in 1577, 
Elizabeth had secured saltpetre, essential for 


gunpowder production, from Abd al-Malik in 
Morocco. Stukeley’s presence may have been 
in part to disrupt such an important trade link 
and live up to the request that he cause as 
much mischief as he could for Elizabeth. 

Unfortunately, Sebastian’s expedition was 
a disaster from the very start. He invaded 
with 17,000 men, made up of 9,000 peasant 
levies, 5,500 foreign troops (German, Walloon, 
Spanish and Stukeley’s Italians), and 2,500 
Portuguese gentlemen volunteers. The army 
was poorly equipped, largely untrained and it 
lacked any kind of cohesion or organisation. 
The levies still used the pike, a weapon that 
had been shown to be utterly outdated at a 
battle Stukeley may have been in, the Battle of 
Pinkie Cleugh, in 1547. The expedition departed 
on 400 ships in late June, but Sebastian 
decided to abandon the support and supplies 
of his fleet and march inland. 

There is evidence that Stukeley argued 
against the poor decisions Sebastian took 
when the army was in the field, calling on his 
superior military experience, but his complaints 
were shut down and he was all but accused of 
cowardice. The expedition was so overburdened 
with unnecessary baggage and followers that 
it took six days to march 65 kilometres (40 
miles), by which time the army was exhausted 
and out of water. It also faced an enemy 
superior in arms, tactics and numbers; the 
Moroccan army was between 50-70,000 men. 

Still, Sebastian looked forward to leading 
chivalrous charges and took to the field early 
the following morning, on 4 August 1578, 
despite all his advisers urging him to wait until 
later in the day. The Portuguese attacked in an 
open square (necessitated by protecting their 
baggage). The battle lasted six hours and from 
the first was a disaster for the Portuguese. 

Surrounded and outnumbered, they were 
cut down. 9,000 men fell, the remainder were 
captured and enslaved, and those who made it 
back to the ships numbered in the hundreds. 

Among the dead on the field was a certain 
English soldier of fortune, Thomas Stukeley, 
whose flamboyant life of adventure had come to 
an ignominious end, his remarkable run of luck 
finally running out. Any knowledge of whether 
he was indeed an illegitimate son of Henry VIII 
died with him. 


CHARMER coe CHARLATAN? 


THOMAS STUKELEY OFFERED HIS SERVICES TO NEARLY ALL THE HEADS 


OF EUROPE BETWEEN 1550 A 8 
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Pope Gregory XIII ry 
embraced Thomas Stukeley, 
providing him with men and 
a Ship to invade Ireland for 
the Catholic cause 


From what we can construct of his private 
life, whenever Stukeley had resources he 
was a lavish spender, squandering vast 
sums of not only his own inheritance but 
several others’ as well, through relations, 
guardianships and marriages during his 
life. He was also often accused of theft, 
counterfeiting and other crimes, as well as 
continuously amassing vast debts wherever 
he went; debts that he never seems to have 
repaid. Stukeley’s name often occurs on 
arrest warrants. 

Looking at this record alone, he seems 
to have been a disreputable charlatan 
who would say and do anything, and use 


anyone, to get what he wanted for his 
various schemes. He was nonetheless a 
skilled soldier. Despite the vast number 

of enemies that he made, he must also 
have been capable of charming people to 
his side, convincing them of his sincerity 
or, as he had to do on several occasions, 

of his contrition. Several of these figures 
remained loyal to him despite his contrary 
behaviour. He also had a remarkable ability 
to persuade people to lend him money, 
despite never seeming to pay his debts. 
There is reason to believe that Stukeley was 
a master of several languages, something 
his career suggests. 


One of the men Stukeley” 
won to his cause was, 
Don John of Austria, who 
would remain.a supporter 
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RELIVE THE KEY BATTLES 
FROM THE GREAT WAR 


Step into the trenches of the First World War and pick your way through the 
carnage of the significant engagements that shaped the fate of Europe, 
including the bloodshed of Verdun, the Somme and Ypres 
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The Fourth Battle of 
Kawanakajima opened with 
a ferocious Uesugi charge 
against the Takeda lines 


TAKEDA CLAN 


Mi) LEADER: Takeda Shingen, 
‘ Lord of Kai & Shinano 
provinces 


TOTAL FORCES: 20,000 


UESUGI CLAN 


LEADER: Uesugi Kenshin, 
Lord of Echigo province 


TOTAL FORCES: 18,000 
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WANAKAUIMA 


y \n 1561, warlords Takeda Shingen and Uesugi Kenshin had one rare chance 
fo prove their mettle and claim dominance over Japan's largest island 
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THE KAWANAKAJIMA PLAIN IN SHINANO 16-17 OCTOBER 1561 





twas the height of the Sengoku Jidai 
(1467-1603 CE), the terrible age 
when Japan’s imperial system nearly 
collapsed among feuding warlords. 
As powerful samurai families vied for 
supremacy, either by supplanting their betters 
or conquering enemy domains, one particular 
rivalry echoed through the centuries to be 
hailed as an indelible part of Japan’s national 
heritage. At the time of the Sengoku, two 

great houses, one led by a relentless military 
strategist and the other by a pious warrior, 
sought to expand their territory along the 
western edge of the Kanto Plain on the main 
island of Honshu. The struggle would drag 

on for 11 years. 

In the province of Shinano there was an 
empty plain called Kawanakajima where the Sai 
and Chikuma rivers met. It was over this terrain 
that the armies belonging to Takeda Shingen 
and Uesugi Kenshin faced each other on 
numerous occasions, but they never committed 
the full might of their samurai on a decisive 
battle. The reason for their enmity was direct 
control of Shinano; the Takeda clan wanted 
it added to their domain, while the Uesugi 
deemed it a useful buffer to protect their 
province of Echigo. In 1555, the two armies 








even camped on opposite ends 
of Kawanakajima waiting several 

months for the perfect opportunity 

to conclude a siege. Despite the fact that 

the Takeda were on the defensive and had the 
advantage of possessing firearms, no decisive 
chance came and the armies withdrew at the 
onset of winter. 

Years passed, but in September 1861 
Uesugi Kenshin was confident enough to once 
again mobilise his samurai and march from 
his fortress by the sea, Kasugayama. Echigo 
had prospered under his rule and he was well 
regarded for his courage and loyalty. 

Born under the name Nagao Kagetora into a 
family of samurai retainers, the future Daimyo 
was made an honorary member of the Uesugi 
clan and adopted the name ‘Kenshin’ upon 
taking a Buddhist monk’s holy vows. Unlike 
many other warlords in the Sengoku era, he 
had no ambitions to vie for Kyoto, the imperial 
capital and seat of the Ashikaga Shogunate 
that had perished decades before. Instead, the 
best years of his life were spent thwarting his 
nemesis, Takeda Shingen. 

Kenchin’s older rival was a formidable 
adversary who aspired to conquer a sizeable 
domain, surpassing that which he inherited 


from his kinsmen, whom he had 

imprisoned and usurped to secure 
his own leadership over the 
landlocked province of Kai. Barely 
15 years old during his first battle, 

by the age of 40 Takeda Haronobu’s 
hard-earned experience and volatile 

temperament made him feared throughout 
Japan. Like Kenshin, he chose to rebrand his 
public persona with the Buddhist appellation 
‘Shingen’ to embellish his stature as a local 
ruler. Although an unrelenting taskmaster 
to his own samurai, Shingen cultivated a 
reputation for fairness when dealing with his 
subjects. Never content with just the province 
of Kai, Shingen thought it paramount to seize 
a larger swathe of land in the west nearer 
the sea. This meant subduing the province of 
Shinano and the idyllic Kawanakajima plain 
with it, since it could be used as a viable route 
for commercial and logistical traffic. 

Despite his successful attacks on Shinano, 
which drove its rulers to exile, Takeda Shingen 
had little control over Kawanakajima and its 
mountains. For the sake of expedience, he 
maintained a fortress with a commanding view 
over the Chikuma River. This stronghold, called 
Eizo, was a modest affair by the standards of 
the time, but it could support several thousand 
samurai and had ramparts strong enough 
for withstanding a siege. Unknown to Takeda 
Shingen, his arch nemesis Uesugi Kenshin 





Numerous depictions of the battles for 
Kawanakajima show a brief duel between 
Takeda Shingen and Uesugi Kenshin in a 
shallow river. Kenshin seems to have the 
upper hand until Takeda spearmen surround 
their leader and drive Kenshin away 

Pe ~ 

was already on the march and Eizo’s token 
garrison was insufficient to repel a determined 
push from the other side of the Chikuma River. 
In the beginning of October a Takeda army 
numbering 20,000 marched to the likeliest site 
for a decisive clash — Kawanakajima. A nominal 
alliance with the Hojo clan from the province of 
Odawara to the north, who were also feuding 
with the Uesugi in Echigo, provided a good 
enough casus belli. 

By 15 October both armies were in close 
enough proximity for valuable intelligence to be 
gathered by each side. Takeda Shingen even 
observed the march of the Uesugi from his side 
of the Chikuma River. Once secure in the Eizo 
fortress, Shingen was informed by his trusted 
military strategist Yamamoto Kansuke that the 
Uesugi army was encamped in the Saijoyama 
heights to the southeast. This was clear proof 


“BARELY 15 YEARS OLD DURING 
HIS FIRST BATTLE, BY THE AGE 
OF 40 TAKEDA HARONOBU’S 
HARD-EARNED EXPERIENCE 
AND TEMPERAMENT MADE HIM 
FEARED THROUGHOUT JAPAN” 


Takeda Shingen, who initiated the Fourth 
Battle of Kawanakajima to finally defeat = 
Uesugi Kenshin, is remembered as a 
cunning and ruthless opponent with a 
fondness for elaborate tactics 


of Uesugi Kenshin’s own intelligence. Holding 
elevated ground surrounded by forest, his 

army was almost impervious to attack. But the 
strategist Kansuke convinced his master that 

a narrow pass could be exploited for a raid on 
the Uesugi camp. Give him the right men, the 
Takeda strategist explained, and he would drive 
the Uesugi down to Kawanakajima. 

Takeda Shingen recognised the tactics at 
play as described by his strategist. It was like 
a hunt, where the beasts are driven from their 
woodland hideouts. As they rush over open 
ground in panic, armed men blocking their path 
are at the ready for the ensuing slaughter. The 
Uesugi should meet the same fate. 

Once in disarray as they escaped the 
Saijoyama heights, the fastest way to the 
safety of their lands was over the rivers. Takeda 
Shingen applauded his strategist and decided 
to lay the trap himself. From Eizo he would 
march the bulk of his samurai to the Chikuma 
River’s western bank to await the Uesugi 
rout. Yamamoto Kansuke, on the other hand, 
assigned 12,000 samurai to a trusted general, 
Kosaka Masonobu, with overrunning the Uesugi 
encampment in a surprise attack. 


Turning the tables 

Unknown to the occupants of the Eizo fortress, 
their strategy was compromised before it even 
began. The daimyos (minor nobles under the 
shogun) and upstarts who bickered throughout 





Japan spent fortunes on their samurais’ 
equipment — the Sengoku era saw the adoption 
of locally made Tanegashima muskets and 
other firearms — but placed greater value on 
critical intelligence. After all, outsmarting one’s 
enemies could produce a greater effect than 
relying on numbers and brute force. So on the 
same night the Takeda army set out from Eizo 
fortress, Uesugi Kenshin led his army down 
from Saijoyama. 

How exactly Kenshin guessed his rival’s plans 
has never been discovered. Perhaps a spy within 
Takeda Singen’s inner circle had relayed his 
latest findings to the Uesugis. Yet conclusive 
evidence of this betrayal is non-existent. It could 
have been a combination of decisiveness and 
wits on the part of Kenshin. Indeed the discipline 
of his army was such that a withdrawal involving 
18,000 samurai went unnoticed. 

Before daybreak the Uesugi army had travelled 
down Saijoyama and crossed the Chikuma River. 
Prudence dictated that the army’s rear must be 
guarded, so Kenshin left 1,000 cavalrymen at a 
landmark called Amakasu. 

Meanwhile, in the early morning of 17 
October, an excited Takeda Shingen had 
arranged his 8,000-strong blocking force on 
the Kawanakajima plain ready to smash the 
fleeing Uesugi once Masonobu effected their 
retreat from the Saijoyama heights. The leader 
of the Takedas was so confident of victory that 
he remained seated in the small enclosure that 
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CHIKUNA KIVER 















04 NO SURRENDER 
Trapped between the 
Chikuma River and the fierce 
Uesugi samurai, Takeda’s army 
hold fast and refuse to be routed. 
But so great is the pressure on 
them that the combat drives the 
warriors to the river's edge and 
into the freezing current. 









SETTING A TRAP mt 
@ In mid-October aa 
1561, Takeda Shingen and ha) 
his favourite adviser devise 
a stratagem where they will ~~ ° 
fortify the edge of the Chikuma Ee 
river to block the escape of x 
Uesugi Kenshin’s army from the 
Saijoyama heights. They hope x 
to massacre the enemy. 












1] VICTORY? 

Another battle was fought 
over Kawanakajima in 1564. It too had 
no clear winner. While Takeda Shingen 
held on to his territory, his fiefdom 
wouldn’t survive the Sengoku period 
that saw the rise of the Tokugawa 
shogunate in the 17th century. 















To the shock and horror of Takeda 
Shingen’s commanders, thousands of 
Uesugi samurai on horseback are arrayed 
in front of their formation on the Chikuma 
river. The battle has commenced. 


1] A THUNDER OF HOOVES 





Q A FOILED PLAN 

Uesugi Kenshin has guessed 
his rival’s plans. After all, they had 
fought on three previous occasions 
in the same place. Under cover of 
BS WEI 1 ‘ darkness, the Uesugi cavalry travell 

- | wr OE _e = down Saijoyama and prepare a surprise 

7 1 ] ia attack on the morning of 17 October. 





THE RIVALS MEET 
& Uesugi Kenshin is alleged 
to have charged Takeda Shingen’s 
command post at this location. A duel 
ensued, where Uesegi on horseback 
tried to slash at a near helpless Takeda, 
who failed to reach for his own sword. 
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f= BAD TIMING 
09 GW Takeda sends one of his 
commanders, Kosaka Masonobu, up 
the Saijoyama heights to rout Uesugi’s 
army. But the camp is deserted 
and Kosaka has to hurry down the 
Kawanakajima plain fearing the main 
Takeda forces are already near defeat. 


KAWANAKAJIMA 


served as his command post while deferential 
subordinates reported to him. An impenetrable 
fog had crept down from the nearby mountains 
and covered the battlefield as the Takeda 
army waited in absolute silence. Soon, ever 

so slowly, the fog lifted and a worrisome 

noise reached the arrayed samurai. It was the 
ominous rumble of approaching cavalry, and 
once the banners held aloft by the horsemen 
could be seen it became apparent to the 
Takeda their day would not be easy. The Uesugi 
were rushing toward them, lances and bows at 
the ready, and Masonobu’s own pursuit was 
nowhere to be seen. 

What became the Fourth Battle of 
Kawanakajima spanned a single dreadful day. 
Separated from more than half their number, the 
Takeda samurai put up a valiant defence with 
their swords and spears. The Uesugi exerted 
themselves too, albeit in successive charges 
at their stubborn opponents. This tactic meant 
the Uesugi cavalry struck the immobile Takeda 
until their arrows and stamina were depleted, 
compelling a sudden withdrawal. Rather than 
allow for a moment's reprieve, another wave of 
cavalry descended on the Takeda, who refused 
to scatter in their leader’s presence. 

The seminal moment of the battle involved 
Takeda Shingen’s near death at the hands of 
Uesugi Kenshin, who had stormed his enemy’s 
command post. Still astride his mount, Kenshin 
led a small retinue of cavalry and rushed the 
position. Rather than face a wall of loyal Takeda 
samurai, the enclosure was almost deserted 
except for Shingen himself, who was startled by 

Kenshin’s sudden appearance. Not missing 

the opportunity, Kenshin slashed 
at the Takeda daimyo, hoping 
to deliver a mortal blow. But 
Shingen, attired in full body 
armour complete with ornamental 
horns over his brow, blocked 
Kenshin’s sword with his sturdy 
two-sided fan, which functioned 
| more like a commander’s baton. 
Before Kinshen could trample on 
| the straining Shingen or swing 
his sword again to decapitate the 
Takeda daimyo, his horse was 
wounded by a spearman. 
Dramatic reproductions of the Fourth 
Battle later contrived a separate episode 
involving the Takeda and Uesugi leaders. At 
an unspecified moment, Shingen was able to 
mount his horse and lead a counter-attack on 
the Uesugi but was chased away by a relentless 
Kenshin, whose head was wrapped in a white 
towel. This was atypical for mounted warriors, 
except that Kenshin was a devout Buddhist who 
donned religious garb even in combat. Wading 


“SHINGEN, ATTIRED IN FULL 
BODY ARMOUR COMPLETE 
WITH ORNAMENTAL HORNS 
OVER HIS BROW, BLOCKED 
KENSHIN’S SWORD WITH HIS 
STURDY TWO-SIDED FAN” 
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into the Chikuma River, the two warlords slashed 
at each other with their swords. But the youthful 
Kenshin, who was just 31 years old to Shingen’s 
AO, overpowered his rival and struck the Takeda 
daimyo’s shoulder. Before the injured Shingen 
collapsed into the rushing currents beneath him, 
a group of Takeda samurai surrounded Kenshin 
and drove him away. 

What almost ended the battle was the 
shambolic arrival of the 12,000-strong 
contingent led by Yosaka Masonobu, who 
were earlier tasked with attacking the Uesugi 
camped at Saijoyama. Upon discovering the 
position vacant, a worried Mosonobu led 
his samurai down the same mountain trail 
to reach the Kawanakajima plain below. 
Their momentum was almost halted by a 
strong detachment of 1,000 Uesugi samurai 
guarding a crossing on the Chikuma River. 
Sheer force of numbers allowed the Takeda 
to prevail, and they soon caught up with 
the Uesugi. It seemed as if an encirclement 
was underway, yet before noon the tireless 
Kenshin had reorganised his formations and 
effected a clean withdrawal. 


“TTSEEMED AS IF AN 
ENCIRCLEMENT WAS 
UNDERWAY, YET BEFORE 
NOON THE TIRELESS KENSHIN 
HAD REORGANISED HIS 
FORMATIONS AND EFFECTED A 
CLEAN WITHDRAWAL" 


Nothing resolved 

Distraught at his part in the failed Takeda 
plan, Yamamoto Kansuke led a final suicidal 
charge against the Uesugi in a bid to protect 
his master. Shingen’s own brother Nobushige 
was killed in the ensuing combat when the 
Uesugi cavalry fell upon the Takeda by the 
river. Many favoured generals and veterans 
were among the dead that littered the plain. 





No proper account of casualties on either 
side has ever been tallied in Japanese 
historical records. Neither did the Takeda 
and Uesugi leaders bother to write memoirs 
that detailed their own memories of the 
Kawanakajima campaigns. But the intensity 
of the showdown near the Chikuma River 
may have killed several thousand samurai. 
Such casualties were well above the usual 
battlefield losses during the Sengoku period, 
when daimyos preferred small clashes over 
great set-piece engagements. 

Neither the exhausted Takedas nor the 
battered Uesugis secured a clear victory on 
the fateful day. Still brooding over the battle’s 
outcome, Takeda Shingen returned to his 
province after collecting the severed heads of 
Uesugi samurai as trophies. Uesugi Kenshin’s 
was not among them, and control over the 
Kawanakajima plain was undecided. Two years 
passed before another clash occurred near the 
site of the fourth battle, but the actions that 
transpired then proved insignificant. 

Fate rendered cruel judgment on the two 
warlords. For Takeda Shingen, no conquest 


One of the reasons why the battles over 
Kawanakajima are celebrated is their 
symbolic importance. What transpired 
during the Fourth Battle is considered 

the epitome of the samurai ethos, where 
cunning strategy and relentless combat 
are far more valuable than daring and risk 


—< a 
was too far-fetched and he perished during 
a siege of a castle held by Oda Nobunaga, 
then the most powerful warlord in Japan. 
The Takedas’ power finally ebbed after the 
disastrous Battle of Nagashino in 1575 when 
Shingen’s son and heir led the clan’s legions 
against their familiar enemy, Nobunaga, and 
lost countless samurai to musket fire from 
shooters arrayed behind palisades. 

However, the Uesugi fared worse. Kenshin 
died in suspicious circumstances at the age 
of 49. One version of his demise recounts 
how a ninja waited in a lavatory for his target 
to arrive. When the chance presented itself, a 
mortal wound was dealt to the Uesugi leader 
— it’s debatable whether the killing blow was 
a knife to Kenshin’s rectum or some other 
sensitive part of his anatomy. 

The legacy of the struggle for Kawanakajima, 
including the celebrated Fourth Battle, where 
the Takeda and Uesugi armies fought to 
exhaustion, is ambiguous at best. While it 
ranks among the larger engagements during 
the Sengoku period, it had little impact on 
the course of Japan’s history. The rise of the 


An example of Japanese 
samurai armour 


warlord Tokugawa leyasu in 1603 marked the 
definitive end of the Sengoku period as another 
Shogunate was established, achieving for that 
which Oda Nobunaga and Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
strived. The ensuing Edo period, its name 
taken from the Tokugawa capital, lasted three 
centuries and saw a flourishing of the arts. 

Depictions of the Fourth Battle of 
Kawanakajima date to the 19th century, when 
woodblock printing encompassed different 
genres, including historical topics. It was in 
this later period that the drama and symbolism 
around the rivalry between the Takeda and 
Uesugi was popularised. 

A familiar scene that has been interpreted 
for generations is the personal duel between 
a shocked Takeda Shingen and a furious 
Uesugi Kenshin. Shingen using his fan to 
block Kenshin’s sword blows lends a touch of 
humour and poignancy in creative retelling, yet 
it’s curious how primary accounts that should 
describe the incident as it happened have 
never surfaced. 

Even if it had little impact on Japan’s history, 
the Fourth Battle of Kawanakajima is useful 
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for the lessons it imparts. Foremost is the 
value of sound intelligence for leaders who 
must decide quickly. Whatever methods and 
resources were at his disposal, Uesugi Kenshin 
turned a disadvantageous situation around 
and surprised his enemy by leading his forces 
out of the Saijoyama heights. In the process 
he deceived one part of the Takeda army and 
launched a surprise attack on his rival in the 
Kawanakajima plain. 

Another timeless insight is knowing when 
to be flexible in difficult circumstances. 
Takeda Shingen had been overconfident about 
his plan to entrap the Uesugi, but once his 
samurai were caught between the Chikuma 
River and the attacking enemy, adaptation 
meant survival. The Takeda samurai did 
manage to hold off the Uesugis long enough 
to partially encircle them, but Uesugi Kenshi 
was wise enough to not press on and ordered a 
withdrawal that saved the bulk of his army. 

Whether as a cultural artefact ora 
masterclass in strategic thinking and prudent 
leadership, the Fourth Battle of Kawanakajima 
will be remembered for generations. 






Images: Alamy, Rociio Espin, Osprey 
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SUBURBAN WARFARE 


Taken: 29 September 1939 


Masked soldiers undergo revolver training 
somewhere in England’s Home Counties. The 
British Government issued millions of masks 
to the armed forces and the general public in 

anticipation of German attacks. Thousands 
of children were also evacuated from 
cities and built-up areas, which it was 
thought would become targets 
for German bombs. 
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GAUNTLET 


Generalissimo Albrecht von Wallenstein raised, equipped and 
led mighty armies for the Holy Roman Empire in its struggle 
against the Protestants in the Thirty Years’ War 


n 30 April 1619, in Olmutz, 
Moravia, a regiment of militia 
hastily prepared for a forced 
march on short notice. Their 
commander, 35-year-old Colonel 
Albrecht von Wallenstein, had no intention of 
supporting the Protestants who had seized 
power in Prague during the recent Bohemian 
Uprising. Instead he would march his troops to 
Vienna where they could join the Catholic war 
effort led by Archduke Ferdinand of Styria. 
Wallenstein ordered a major called Khuen 
to start out with 900 foot soldiers on the 125- 
mile trek to the Austrian frontier. He advised 
Khuen that he would catch up to him later with 
the regiment’s company of cuirassiers. Time 
was of the essence as a large Protestant army 
was bearing down on Olmutz. It was therefore 
imperative that Wallenstein’s regiment cross 
the Austrian frontier before it was overtaken. 
Yet by nightfall Knuen had not departed. 
After squandering most of the day, the 
befuddled major rode in search of Wallenstein. 
The two men conferred while on their horses. 
Khuen said that the expedition seemed odd to 
him, partly because he had not received the 
customary billet order for his troops. 
Wallenstein was enraged at the major’s 
impudence under such circumstances. He 


WORDS WILLIAM E. WELSH 


“WALLENSTEIN HAD DREAMED 
OF ASCENDING THROUGH 
THE RANKS, BUT HE FOUND 
THAT HIS MODEST ORIGINS 
PREVENTED HIM FROM RISING 
TO SENIOR COMMAND” 


drew his sword and thrust it deep into the 
major’s chest. Khuen toppled from his saddle 
with a fatal wound. Wallenstein selected a 
more obedient commander and sent him 

on his way with the foot soldiers. After the 
colonel and his cavalrymen had loaded chests 
containing 96,000 thalers into the wagons of 
their baggage train, they set off to overtake 
the infantry. Wallenstein’s regiment arrived five 
days later. 


Shifting allegiance and faith 
Although employed by the Protestant Moravian 
Diet, Wallenstein was politically aligned with 
Archduke Ferdinand’s party in its struggle for 
the kingship of Bohemia. Ferdinand was only 


four months away from the beginning of his 
reign as Holy Roman Emperor. 

Ferdinand was already well-acquainted with 
the skills and devotion of the Czech colonel. In 
1615 Ferdinand had gone to war against Venice 
to protect the Uskoks, a displaced people who 
had fled Turkish rule and settled on his lands. 
When the Venetians and their allies besieged 
the fortress of Gradisca on the Adriatic Sea, 
Wallenstein raised 280 men to join the garrison 
at Gradisca in 1617. When the fortress was 
nearly encircled by the enemy, Wallenstein 
conducted a successful sortie to keep open 
the narrow corridor through which the fortress 
received supplies. As a reward for ensuring the 
fortress continued to hold out, Ferdinand made 
Wallenstein a count. 

Wallenstein, who came from a Protestant 
Czech family of modest means, had joined 
the Imperial army as an ensign in 1604 and 
marched off to Hungary to fight the Turks. 
Afterwards, he converted to Catholicism. 

During his formative years the young soldier 
had dreamed of ascending through the ranks, 
but he found that his modest origins prevented 
him from rising to senior command. When a 
close confidante suggested that he might marry 
into the aristocracy, he followed his advice. 
Wallenstein married the wealthy widow Lucretia 








Albrecht von Wallenstein 


“ALTHOUGH HE SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN ON TOP OF THE WORLD 
BECAUSE OF HIS FAME AND 
FORTUNE, HE WAS STRICKEN 
WITH GOUT IN HIS 30s AND 
PLAGUED WITH IT FOR THE 
REST OF HIS LIFE” 








von Landeck in 1609. When she died young just 
five years later he became extremely wealthy. 


Commandant of Prague 
Ferdinand was thrilled that Wallenstein had 
marched to his assistance during the uprising, 
but the emperor returned the Moravian thalers 
because, after all, these were his subjects and 
he did not want to rob them of their money. 

Wallenstein’s first command in the Imperial 
army was a so-called double regiment consisting 
of 1,500 cuirassiers and 500 arquebusiers 
with which he helped protect Vienna. Because 
he was engaged suppressing Protestants on 
the Bohemian-Saxon frontier, Wallenstein did 
not participate in the Catholic victory at White 
Mountain in November 1620, which secured the 
Kingdom of Bohemia for Ferdinand. 

Ferdinand appointed Wallenstein to serve as 
commandant of Prague in 1622, a move that 
made him the de facto governor of Bohemia. 
Wallenstein made the most of the opportunity 
to purchase appropriated estates of treasonous 
Protestant Bohemians in northeastern 
Bohemia. In doing so he amassed a large 
private domain in Friedland that was actually 
composed of numerous towns and villages. 

His second marriage in 1623 to Isabelle- 
Catherine Harrach, whose father was one of 
Ferdinand’s principal ministers, catapulted 
Wallenstein into the upper echelon of Austrian 
society. The wealth that came from his two 
strategic marriages, as well as his acquisition 
of the confiscated estates in Bohemia, made 





Wallenstein one of the wealthiest men in the 
whole of Europe. 

To assist the hard-pressed Protestants in 
the Holy Roman Empire, Danish King Christian 
IV entered the war in 1625. Since Ferdinand 
lacked the funds to recruit and equip large 
imperial armies, he entrusted those tasks to 
Wallenstein. At that time Ferdinand promoted 
Wallenstein to generalissimo, a rank higher 
than field marshal. The previous year Ferdinand 
assented to the creation of the Principality 
of Friedland, which would be Wallenstein’s 
sovereign domain. 

Wallenstein excelled at all of the various 
tasks of fielding an army, including recruiting, 
planning and logistics. Most of the Catholic 
troops in the war, whether part of the 
Bavarian-led Catholic League or the imperial 
army, were mercenaries. With his wealth and 
organisational skills, Wallenstein recruited an 
entire imperial army. 

However, although he should have been 
on top of the world because of his fame and 
fortune, he was stricken with gout in his 30s 
and plagued with it for the rest of his life. 


Master of defence 

The newly minted generalissimo transformed 
his domain in Friedland into a military depot 
that churned out uniforms and weapons. 
Wallenstein initially raised 50,000 troops for 
Ferdinand, and he would raise many thousands 
more in the years that followed. Leaving a 
detachment under Colonel Johann Aldringen 


Wallenstein parlays with the Protestant 
defenders of the Baltic fortress of 
Stralsund during the imperial siege 





at Dessau Bridge on the Elbe River to protect 
his supply line to Bohemia in early 1626, 
Wallenstein pushed west into Lower Saxony 

to reinforce the Catholic League commander 
Johann Tserclaes, Count of Tilly, in his offensive 
against the Danish king. 

Hoping to cut off Wallenstein from Bohemia, 
Protestant mercenary general Count Ernst 
Mansfeld led his 20,000 troops in a sweep 
across northern Germany that brought him into 
eastern Saxony. He then besieged the 2,000 
imperial soldiers guarding Dessau Bridge in mid- 
April. After a series of probing attacks, Mansfeld 
launched an all-out assault on 25 April. 

Unbeknownst to Mansfeld, Wallenstein 
had countermarched with 12,000 troops 
to reinforce Aldringen. Concealing his fresh 
troops in the woods, Wallenstein held them in 
check until Mansfeld’s troops had exhausted 
themselves. On Wallenstein’s orders, the 
imperial troops emerged from their protected 
positions to overwhelm the Protestants. Three- 
quarters of Mansfeld’s army was destroyed ina 
stunning Imperial victory. 

Wallenstein went on to conquer Jutland in 
1627, thereby forcing Christian to withdraw 
to the Danish islands to escape the pursuing 
Catholic armies. In appreciation for defeating 
the Danes, Ferdinand bestowed upon 
Wallenstein the Silesian Duchy of Zagan. The 
following year Ferdinand gave Wallenstein the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg as a way to offset his 
enormous debt to Wallenstein for raising the 
main imperial force. 
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“ON WALLENSTEIN'S 
ORDERS, THE IMPERIAL 
TROOPS EMERGED FROM 
THEIR PROTECTED POSITIONS 
TO OVERWHELM THE 
PROTESTANTS. THREE- 
UARTERS OF MANSFELD’S 
ARMY WAS DESTROYED IN A 
STUNNING IMPERIAL VICTORY” 


The continued elevation of Wallenstein 
rankled high-born German princes, who 
resented the generalissimo and considered 
him beneath them owing to his low birth. These 
grievances gave them ample cause to plot 
against him. 


Offensive blunder 

Wallenstein faced a dilemma in early 1628 
when one of his subordinates, Colonel 

Hans Georg von Arnim, failed to capture the 
Protestant-held fortress of Stralsund on the 
Baltic Sea. Wallenstein marched to his aid 
with 14,000 troops, but Protestant troops 
from Scotland, Denmark and Sweden came to 


THE IMPERIAL GAUNTLET 


the aid of the beleaguered militia defending 
the town. After several assaults, Wallenstein 
decided his best option was to quit the siege. 
Ferdinand blamed him for the debacle, and it 
became a black mark on his record. 

The spitefulness of Wallenstein’s enemies 
in the imperial army and at the imperial court 
continued unabated. “I wage more war with a few 
ministers than the enemy,” Wallenstein lamented. 

Swedish King Gustavus Adolphus’ army 
landed in Pomerania in July 1630. His 
reason for direct intervention in the Thirty 
Years’ War was to liberate the oppressed 
German Protestants and, in the process, roll 
back the Catholic gains. 

At the very time he was needed the most, 
the prince-electors of the Holy Roman Empire 
meeting at Regensburg moved to have 
Wallenstein dismissed from imperial service. 
They asserted that Wallenstein only obeyed 
orders from the emperor when it suited him and 
that he had plundered great swaths of Germany. 
Ferdinand sacked Wallenstein in September to 
appease the powerful electors. Command of the 
Catholic forces devolved to Tilly. 

After securing his bridgehead in Pomerania 
and Mecklenburg, Gustavus marched into 
Saxony and defeated Tilly at the Breitenfeld 
on 17 September 1631. Without Wallenstein’s 
help recruiting imperial troops, the Swedish 
juggernaut was unstoppable. In spring 1632 
Gustavus invaded Bavaria, where he won a 
decisive battle against Tilly at Rain on 15 April in 
which the old campaigner was mortally wounded. 







Swedish King Gustavus Adolphu 
slain during a powerful countera 
by imperial cuirassiers at L 
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Wallenstein rallies the 
imperial Catholic troops 
at the Battle of Lutzen 





Outwitting the Swedes 

In desperation Ferdinand reinstated 
Wallenstein. On 13 April Wallenstein met 
secretly at Gollersdorf with Austrian minister 
Hans Ulrich von Eggenberg to negotiate the 
terms of his reinstatement as generalissimo. 
The Gollersdorf Agreement gave Wallenstein 
the power to raise an army of 70,000 men 
and negotiate alliances and treaties with 
the German electors without having to seek 
Ferdinand’s approval beforehand. 

When Gustavus occupied Nuremberg in 
mid-June 1632, Wallenstein established a 
large fortified camp near an old hilltop castle 
known as Alte Veste a short distance away. The 
Swedes crashed into the teeth of the imperial 
defences at Alte Veste on 3 September but 
were hurled back with substantial losses. 

With his reputation tarnished by the fiasco 
at Alte Veste, Gustavus withdrew northwest 
to Franconia to lick his wounds. Wallenstein 
seized the opportunity this presented and 
swept into central Saxony, where he captured 
Leipzig on 1 November. Gustavus desperately 
wanted a major victory over the imperialists 
to restore his reputation, and he attacked 
Wallenstein in another strong position on high 
ground adjacent to the town of Lutzen. 


Defeat at Lutzen 

Gustavus initiated the battle by leading the 
Swedish cavalry in a grand charge against the 
imperial left wing. In the swirling smoke and 
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“THE DISGRACED COMMANDER 
WAS SHOWN NO GREATER 
MERCY THAN THAT WITH 
WHICH HE HAD SLAIN THE 
HAPLESS MAJOR” 


fog he became separated from his bodyguard 
and was fatally shot by imperial cuirassiers. 
However, his second-in-command, Marshal 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, succeeded in 
smashing the imperial right wing. Wallenstein 
lost his nerve and began a withdrawal to 
Bohemia that night. He left his artillery and 
baggage behind for the victors. 

The following year Wallenstein made 
diplomatic overtures to the Saxons and 
Brandenburgers in an attempt to draw them 
out of their respective agreements with the 
Swedes. Meanwhile Ferdinand’s ministers 
and rival generals undermined Wallenstein. 
When he learned of the schemes against him, 
he became highly paranoid and attempted 
to contact the Swedes to switch sides. But 
Ferdinand had made up his mind. He sent 
emissaries to Pilsen in Bohemia demanding 
that Wallenstein relocate his army to Bavaria 
as a preliminary step to his removal. When 
Ferdinand learned that Wallenstein was 


#53" Captain Walter Devereux 
“assassinates Wallenstein with'a : 
halberd inshis quarters-at Eger 


considering switching sides, the emperor 
published a treatise on 24 January setting 
forth charges of treason against Wallenstein, 
whom he regarded by that point as a threat to 
his rule. 


Flight from Prague 

Ferdinand officially terminated Wallenstein’s 
command on 18 February. The fugitive 
generalissimo fled to Eger on the frontier of 

the Upper Palatinate. Although it is not certain 
where he was headed, it is thought that he may 
have been trying to reach the Swedish army. 

A group of English and Scottish mercenaries 
stormed into the Eger barracks intent on 
killing him. English captain Walter Devereux 
ran upstairs to Wallenstein’s bedroom and 
ran him through with a halberd. The disgraced 
commander was shown no greater mercy than 
that with which he had slain the hapless major 
of the Moravian militia, whom he summarily 
executed 15 years earlier. 


FURTHER READING 


> MANN, GOLO. WALLENSTEIN: HIS LIFE NARRATED (HOLT, 
RINEHART, AND WINSTON, 1976) 

€ MORTIMER, GEOFF. WALLENSTEIN: THE ENIGMA OF THE 
THIRTY YEARS’ WAR (PALGRAVE MACMILLAN, 2010) 

€ WILSON, PETER H. THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR: EUROPE’S 
TRAGEDY (HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2009) 
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‘CIVIL WARS 


The Stuart dynasty fought three conflicts against 
England’s Parliament in a decade that wro 
unprecedented bloodshed across the British Isles 


~ 1639-42 


CELTIC UNREST 


Scottish Covenanters (Presbyterians) win two 
“Bishops’ Wars” against Charles I’s attempts to 
impose uniform practices between the churches 
of Scotland and England. Meanwhile, Irish Catholic 
rebels rise up to seize control of the Protestant 
English administration in lreland. This weakens 
Charles’s authority and encourages an increasingly 
assertive Parliament to assert its rights. 
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depictions of English,Protestant'settlers in 
Ireland being massacred by Irish Catholics 
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1642-46 


FIRST ENGLISH CIVIL WAR : 


War breaks out between Charles | and the English 
Parliament. The First Civil War is also the longest 
and lasts for four years. It is mostly fought 

in England and results in a Parliamentarian- 
Covenanter victory although many bloody battles 
and sieges are fought before its conclusion. 


a as 
The British Civil Wars officially begin when Charles 
| raises his Royal Standard against Parliament at 
Nottingham, 22 August 1642 
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The first major pitched battle between 
Charles | and Parliament occurs in 
Warwickshire. The two sides are almost 
numerically even and the engagement 
results in a bloody stalemate. Charles 
subsequently fails to advance on 
London but he establishes the Royalist 
headquarters at Oxford. This ensures 
that the war continues. 





23 October 1642 
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1643 


STALEMATE 


Neither the Royalists nor Parliamentarians 
are able to make significant headway during 
1643 although both sides win substantial 
engagements. Among other clashes, the 
Royalists win the Battle of Roundway Down 
while the Parliamentarians are victorious at 
the First Battle of Newbury. 


BRITISH CIVIL WARS 
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Oliver Cromwell at 


coetenes “49 000 SOLDIERS FIGHT AT MARSTON MOOR 
ie, WHERE THE PARLIAMENTARIAN VICTORY IS 
ra LARGELY AIDED BY THE “IRONSIDE” CAVALRY 

OF OLIVER CROMWELL” 








The Royalists lose the north of England to 
Parliament at the largest battle of the Civil Wars. 
42,000 soldiers fight at Marston Moor where the 
Parliamentarian victory is largely aided by the 
“Ironside” cavalry of Oliver Cromwell. 


Prince Rupert’s cavalry clash with 
Parliamentarian horsemen at Edgehill. 
Rupert’s lack of control over his men eas 
prevents an outright Royalist victory 
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1644-45] 


MONTROSE’S 
BATTLES 


James Graham, ist Marquess 
of Montrose ably fights for 

the Royalist cause as Charles 
I's lieutenant in Scotland. He 
wins six remarkable victories 
against the Covenanters in 
two campaigns before he is 
defeated and forced into exile. 








Montrose is defeated at the Battle 
of Philiphaugh on 13 September 
1645 but not before he has 
secured his reputation as one of 
Scotland's most daring military 
commanders 
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Above: A contemporary woodcut depicts Charles | ¥ 
imprisoned at Carisbrooke Castle on the Isle of Wight 


SECOND ENGLISH CIVIL WAR 


Charles | is held in captivity by Parliament but 
he secretly concludes an agreement with the 
Scottish Covenanters to invade England and 
restore him to power. Uprisings also occur 
across England and Wales but Parliamentarian 
forces defeat all in their path. 


va 
THIRD SIEGE OF OXFORD 


After Charles | flees his Royalist headquarters at 
Oxford, Sir Thomas Fairfax besieges the university 
city. Fairfax repeatedly implores the garrison to 
surrender to preserve the buildings before an 
honourable surrender is concluded. The fall of 
Royalist Oxford is a symbolic end to the first war. 


BATTLE OF PRESTON OS 











les makes Christ Church College his residence 
Oxford. Fairfax.Jater writes to the city’s governor, 
“| very much desire the preservation of that place 


February 1648-30 January 1649 






1 May-25 June 1646 
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The New Model Army kill at least 100 female Royalist camp 
followers after Naseby before moving on to capture Leicester. 
zo a The killings stain the Parliamentarian victory 
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BATTLE OF NASEBY 93... 
Sir Thomas Fairfax and Oliver Cromwell Wecisively a 
deféat Charles | in Northamptonshire where’ — “ 
thousands of Royalists are captured,or killed. ; 
- Charles escapes. but his main army is. destroyed -= 
and his private papers. are. captured: Patliament- 
~ isinow able to mop up resistance in.England, Sh 
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BATTLEOF WORCESTER (07 
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O6 BATTLE OF DUNBAR 


O2 BATTLEOF MARSTON MOOR 
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17-19 August 1648 


BATTLE OF PRESTON 


The New Model Army decisively defeats 

an invading Scottish force at Preston. For 
less than 100 killed, the Parliamentarians 
kill 2,000 Scots and English Royalists and 
capture 9,000. The engagement effectively 
ends the Second Civil War. 


Cromwell defeats and captures James 

Hamilton, 1st Duke of Hamilton at Preston. 

Hamilton is a veteran of the Thirty Years’ 

War who is later beheaded in March 1649 
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Cromwell leads a storming party at the Siege 
of Drogheda. The memory of his bloody and 
controversial campaign is still known in 
Ireland as the “Curse of Cromwell” 


 CROMIWELLIAN CONQUEST OF IRELAND 


s/ Irish Confederate forces side with the Royalists after the execution 
8 of Charles | and support his son Charles II. Cromwell personally 
invades Ireland and gains a reputation for brutality, particularly 
after the sieges of Drogheda and Wexford. The Parliamentarian 
conquest continues until 1653 with a huge percentage of the Irish 
papulstion dying as a result of warfare or war-related disease. 
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15 August 1649-27 April 1653 3 September 1650 
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1649-5 ai 


BATTLE OF DUNBAR 


Cromwell decisively defeats the Scottish Covenanters despite being 
trapped and heavily outnumbered in a remarkably fought battle. 
For 20 killed and 58 wounded, the New Model Army inflicts 800 to 
3,000 casualties on the Scots and capture 10,000 prisoners. The 
Parliamentarians go on to capture Edinburgh. 


The New Model Army's cavalry sing the 117th 
Psalm to boost morale during the battle 
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THE NEW MODEL ARMY'IN CTS 
3,000 CASUALTIES ON THESCOTS AND 
CAPTURE 10,000 PRISONERS” 
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EXECUTION OF CHARLES | 


Charles’s failed conspiracy to defeat 
Parliament during the Second Civil 
War results in his trial and sentencing 
to death for high treason. He shows 
great bravery when he is beheaded 
at Whitehall, London in front of a 
large crowd. Parliament subsequently 
declares England to be a republic. 


Fe eval To 14 
is the shocking resilt é 
of the British Civil WarS and a landmark in 
the history of representative government 











THIRD ENGLISH CIVIL WAR 


The Royalist cause remains focused on Charles II 
who is crowned as King of Scots during the last 
conflict of the Civil Wars. English forces successfully 
invade Scotland in 1650 but Charles also invades 
England the oe year. 


Base i ¥ crowned at ‘Sohne Perthshire. 
He is the last Scottish. monarch-to have his 
coronation in Scotland itself 











BATTLE OF WORCESTER @ 


Cromwell crushes a largely Scottish army 
commanded by Charles II exactly one year after 
Dunbar. Charles barely escapes England with his 
life and Worcester is the last battle of the British 
Civil Wars. England, Scotland and Ireland are 
ruled as a republican 
Commonwealth until 
Charles's restoration as 
king in 1660. 


Charles II's escape from 
Worcester becomes a 
celebrated adventure 
where he hides in 
various locations, 
including an oak tree, 
to avoid Cromwell's 
pursuing soldiers 
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BRITISH CIVIL WARS 
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The cavalry and infantry of both sides 
carried a variety of weapons into battle 


A DIVISION OF LABOUR EMERGED AMONG THE CAVALRY UNITS DEPLOYED BY BOTH | 


SUPPORTERS OF PARLIAMENT AND THE STUART MONARCH 


When civil war broke out in England 
in 1642, there were no standing armies, 
and men with military experience 
typically brought country militia bands 
together to form armed contingents 
capable of marching to war in decisive 
numbers. At the same time, the cavalry 
units gathered for the conflict exhibited 
an efficient division of labour rising 
from earlier traditional combat roles. 
Four distinct groups of cavalry units 
emerged during the wars, and each 
fulfilled a specific purpose. 

The majority of the cavalry deployed 
during the civil wars were harquebusiers, 


regularly armed with a matchlock firearm 
a pair of pistols, and a defensive sword. 
He wore body armour and a pot helmet. 
The lancers carried a lighter version 
of the traditional weapon that dated 
back to medieval times and were 
noted for speed and mobility, often 
negating any advantage of more heavily 
armed units. The dragoons rode to the 
battlefield on small horses, quickly 
dismounted, and then fought as infantry. 
They typically carried small carbines or 
muskets as firearms and a short sword 
for close-in combat since the procedure 
for loading and firing was cumbersome. 








Facilitating firing a weapon 
from horseback, the wheel- 


Sometimes referred to as a broadsword, the basket hilt sword 
was identified with the distinctive guard meant to protect the 
user's hand. The sword was commonly wielded in combat by 
harquebusiers and cuirassiers, and many variations developed. 





lock pistol introduced 
secondary firepower 

along with mobility. The 
wheel-lock emerged 

after the matchlock and 
signified an advance in the 
development of firearms. 


or light cavalry, nicknamed the ‘Ironside’. 
Their role evolved from that of foot 
soldiers armed with the crossbow 
during earlier wars on the European 
continent, and by the mid-17th century 
the harquebusier carried an early 
matchlock firearm called the arquebus, 
or harquebus. The harquebusier was 

















The dragoons, therefore, combined 
mobility with firepower. 

The heavy cavalry, or cuirassiers, 
were few in number and descended 
from the heavily armoured knights of 
the Middle Ages. They wore full, 
articulated armour and carried wheel- 
lock carbines, pistols and swords. 





Developed during the 
14th century to breach 
the protective armour 
of an adversary, the 
pollaxe survived for 
more than 300 years 
as an implement of 
individual combat. Its 


The blunderbuss is popularly 
considered an early shotgun. Its 
short, large-calibre barrel was 
suited for short-range combat, 
providing firepower for cavalry 
needing a light, powerful firearm. 


In pistol form, it was nicknamed broad blade and spike 
‘dragon’, the root of the cavalry were ideal for slashing 
term ‘dragoon’. and thrusting. 


Both Royalist and Parliamentarian harquebusiers 
were typically protected by body armour and the 
pot style helmet that included a brim to ward 

off blows from an adversary’s sword, crown 
protection, and a covering for the neck. 


The principal weapon of the harquebusier, the English lock carbine, 
or doglock, utilised an external apparatus for loading. The dog was 
a half-cock safety that prevented the weapon from firing inadvertently. 
The mechanism was replaced by the flintlock. 
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17th century cavalry tactics 
increasingly relied on speed and 
manoeuvrability, eschewing the 
heavier armour of previous centuries 





“THE HEAVY CAVALRY, OR 
CUIRASSIERS, WERE FEW IN 
NUMBER AND DESCENDED 
FROM THE HEAVILY ARMOURED 
KNIGHTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES” 
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+— THE BATTLE OF ———- 


This colossal clash was a critical moment in the course of 
the civil wars, as parliamentary forces sought to secure the 
North of England { 


The heavy Royalist defeat saw the 
North of England permanently fall 
= into Parliament’s hands 





ust after 7.00pm on 2 July 1644 a 
huge clap of thunder rolled across 
Marston Moor, seven miles west 
of York. The moor was crammed 
with soldiers — perhaps as many as 
28,000 on the Parliamentary side, and some 
18,000 Royalists. No less than five armies 
were on the field. Parliament had gathered the 
Yorkshire forces of Lord Ferdinando Fairfax and 
his son Sir Thomas, Scottish Covenanters under 
Alexander Leslie, Earl of Leven and the army of 
the Eastern Association, commanded by the Earl 
of Manchester and his Master of Horse, Oliver 
Cromwell. For Charles |, there was the army of 
Prince Rupert and the garrison of York, led by 
William Cavendish, Marquis of Newcastle and 
his adviser Lord Eythin. As squalls of rain swept 
across the battlefield, troops from both sides 
moved into position. Musketeers attempted to 
keep their firing cords alight in the downpour, the 
cavalry of both sides struggled to deploy along 
narrow lanes and tracks. 
Prince Rupert held the military initiative. 
In a lightning campaign that summer he 
had recovered much of Lancashire for the 
Royalist cause, before boldly marching 
across the Pennines and outmanoeuvring the 
Parliamentary army besieging York. Forcing his 
way into the city on 1 July, he carried with him 
a letter from King Charles making clear — in 
Rupert’s eyes at least — his sovereign’s wish 
that the enemy now be brought to battle. 
Prince Rupert saw his opponents 
demoralised by their failure to take the city 
and the alliance between Covenanters and 
Parliamentarians, concluded that spring, under 
strain. He felt the momentum of the campaign 
with him, offsetting any numerical advantage 
enjoyed by his opponents. Impatient for battle, 
he had ordered Newcastle and Eythin to join 
him on Marston Moor the following morning. 
However, the Marquis of Newcastle was 
far from enthusiastic. He believed there was 
no need to fight now that the siege had been 
broken. Far better to wait for reinforcements, 





he argued, than hazard everything ina 

clash of arms. Left to its own devices, the 
Parliamentary coalition might disintegrate 

of its own accord. But Rupert would brook 

no opposition. Newcastle’s men came in 
reluctantly, only joining the Royalist army by 
4.00pm, and almost immediately there was 

a row between the prince and Eythin. Fora 
couple of hours it seemed as if there might be 
no battle that day. Then the Parliamentarians, 
who had now recalled all their men and enjoyed 
the advantage of high ground (south of the 
road joining the villages of Tockworth and Long 
Marston), moved onto the attack. 

At the outset, things did not go well for 
Prince Rupert. He first planned to stay on the 
defensive, using the ditch and hedges which 
fronted his position to harass the advancing 
enemy with gun and musket fire. But Lord John 
Byron, commanding the Royalist right wing, 
counter-attacked too early, and was soon 
in trouble against Oliver Cromwell's cavalry. 
Seeing Byron’s forces in trouble, Rupert took 
his cavalry reserve and galloped forward to 
plug the gap. The decision was taken with such 
speed that the Prince’s startled dog ‘Boy’, an 
inseparable companion on his campaigns, 
broke free of his tether and chased after 
his master (‘Boy’ would later be found dead 
on the battlefield). Rupert rallied the fleeing 
Royalists and engaged Cromwell’s ‘lronsides’. 
“Cromwell's own division had a hard pull of 


“PRINCE RUPERT HELD THE 
MILITARY INITIATIVE. IN A 
LIGHTNING CAMPAIGN THAT 
SUMMER HE HAD RECOVERED 
MUCH OF LANCASHIRE FOR , 

THE ROYALIST CAUSE” / 
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it,” Parliamentarian Lionel Watson recalled, 
“for they were charged by Rupert’s bravest 
men both in front and flank. They stood at 
the sword’s point a pretty while, hacking one 
another.” The fighting ebbed to and fro. 

On the other wing, the Royalist cause met 
with success. Lord George Goring, on the left 
of Rupert’s army, counter-attached at the right 
time, scattering Sir Thomas Fairfax’s cavalry 
and then turning upon the Scottish infantry in 
the centre. The Marquis of Newcastle brought 
up some of his infantry in support, killing three 
of the enemy himself “with a half-leaden sword 
borrowed from a page”. 

The Parliamentary line began to disintegrate 
and it was rumoured that the earl of Leven 
had fled the field. The crisis point had been 
reached. If Rupert was able to defeat Oliver 
Cromwell, the Royalists would win the battle. 

But Cromwell's cavalry held firm. He had 
drilled his men for months and their superior 
discipline and training began to tell. Finally 
it was the Royalists who broke. Rupert — 
unhorsed — was forced to seek shelter in a 
bean-field and would play no further part in 
the battle. Sensing an opportunity, Oliver 
Cromwell resolved to continue the attack. 
Using the full breadth of the battlefield, he 
rode round the rear of the Royalist army, to 
meet Lord Goring’s cavalry from the same 
position that Goring had launched his own 
charge. The Cavaliers were overwhelmed. 
“We routed the enemy,” Cromwell wrote 
with grim satisfaction. “God made them as 
stubble to our swords.” 

It was 9.00pm. All the parliamentary 
troops converged on the Marquis of 
Newcastle’s infantry. Newcastle’s elite unit, 
the ‘Whitecoats’, fought and died where they 
stood. But the battle was lost — and at the end 
of it some 3,000 Royalists had been slain and 
another 1,500 captured. York fell to Parliament 
a fortnight later, and most of the north followed. 
The advantage in the Civil War had decisively 
shifted towards Parliament. 


The Battle of Marston Moor, 1644, 
with the wounded Oliver Cromwell 
riding into battle on white horse 
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Illustration of a man of 
the Old Guard based on 
es primary sources and 
uniforms kept at the 
Musée de I’Armée at the 
Invalides. The bearskin 
cap, the blue uniform, 
the white vest and the 
breeches, as well as the J 
moustache, formed a ; 






recognisable ensemble 
on the battlefield 






~'N n the morning of 18 June 1815, 

\ . Napoleon realised that Wellington 

| was holding his ground and was 

I J ready to give battle. Delighted to 
S39 be given the opportunity to strike 

a fatal blow, the French emperor said to General 

Foy, “I will launch my cavalry and will send my 

Old Guard forward.” 

As always when positioning his forces, 

Napoleon ordered the Imperial Guard to 
remain in reserve. Before 4pm, Marshal 

Ney, who had been tasked with the 

capture of La Haye Sainte, mistook 

movements in British positions for the 
beginning of a retreat. Eager to exploit the 
situation, he ordered a cavalry charge to 
break Wellington’s centre. Despite its orders 
to stay put, the light cavalry of the Old Guard 
followed the charge. 

Captain de Brach, a lancer of the Guard, 
later explained this controversial move: “Four 
horse regiments of the Guard, a division under 
Ney’s orders, did not split for the whole day and 
stayed close to the Nivelles road. They did not 
move until the assault... Four regiments were 
positioned on a single line, near the main road, 
the lancers on the right, and to their left the 
chasseurs, the dragoons and the grenadiers... 
The brigade of dragoons and grenadiers, waiting 
for an order, suddenly believed they had been 
ordered to charge; we followed!” At 5pm, 
Napoleon sent the heavy cavalry of the Guard 
and squadrons led by Lefebvre-Desnouettes to 
support the effort. The French cavalry crashed 
into the rigid British infantry squares, causing 
little damage. 

By 6pm, Napoleon had good reason to be 
worried. The French had been fighting the Battle 
of Waterloo for more than six hours against 
the armies of Wellington. Bulow’s IV Corps had 
arrived at 4.30pm near Plancenoit, not far from 
the rear of the French positions. The Duhesme 
Division of the Young Guard (3,000 men) had 
been dispatched to face the Prussians. 

As Colonel Pontécoulant explained, the 
struggle was doomed from the beginning. The 
Young Guard was composed of “fresh soldiers 
who were supposed to swell the ranks of the 
Imperial Guard but had nothing in common 
with it, except for the name, and had neither its 
courage or devotion.” When the Young Guard 
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was driven out of Plancenoit, Napoleon ordered 
the deployment of the 2nd Battalion of the 2nd 
Grenadiers and the 1st Battalion of the 2nd 
Chasseurs of the Old Guard. General Pelet 

and 1,110 French soldiers were ordered by the 
emperor to advance with levelled bayonets. 
The Prussians, used to seeing the Imperial 
Guard involved in mass assaults, panicked and 
abandoned the village. 

Von Bulow, determined to recapture the 
village, sent the divisions of Hiller, Ryssel and 
Tippelskirch — a total of 27 battalions supported 
by artillery fire. The two Old Guard battalions, 
as well as 2,000 soldiers of the Young Guard, 
resisted until nightfall. At 99m, the church 
and the cemetery were finally captured by the 
Prussian army. General Pelet and a handful of 
soldiers of the Old Guard managed to withdraw 
before joining other retreating soldiers. 

The heroic defence of Plancenoit gave 
Napoleon enough time to carry on the fight 
against the armies of Wellington. At around 
7.30pm he launched infantry units of the 
Imperial Guard against Wellington’s centre. The 
During Battalion was left near the Caillou farm 
to protect the French headquarters, while the 
1st Grenadiers was positioned not far from the 
Maison du Roi farm as a last reserve. While 
advancing, Napoleon ordered another three 
battalions of the 1st and 2nd Chasseurs and 
a battalion of the 2nd Grenadiers to remain in 
reserve. Therefore, no battalion of the Old Guard 
participated in the famous assault. 

It seems six battalions of the Middle Guard 
(3,000 men), supported by two batteries of 
Imperial Guard horse artillery, went forward 
while playing the Marche des bonnets a poils 
(the march of the bearskin hats). The Guards’ 
advance threatened the allied centre but 
was ultimately stopped. Indeed, the French, 
outnumbered and exposed, faltered and broke. 
For the first time the elite of Napoleon’s army 
had failed. Cries of ‘La Garde recule!’ (‘The 
Guard retreats!’) filled the air. 

During the following debacle, battalions of 
the Old Guard were able to withdraw in good 
order before forming a square to fight the 
ultimate combats of the day. After 15 years 
of distinguished existence, this group of elite 
soldiers had ceased to exist. The Imperial Guard 
was dead. 
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organisation Austria. The official French account of the Portugal to act as ambassador. In August 1802 
a coup in November 1799 battle portrayed the Guard as a key unit: “They Napoleon changed the constitution to make 
umaire) and becoming first were positioned in the middle of the battlefield, | the consulate permanent. Essentially, he had 


F Fra Ice, Napoleon Bonaparte wanted a rock in this gigantic field. Nobody was able to become a king without a crown. 
ion for his own protection. The former hurt them, cavalry, infantry, artillery, everybody New units were incorporated into the 

Guard of the Directory (garde du directoire) was taking shots at this battalion, in vain.” The | Consular Guard. The infantry was reinforced by 
became the core of the new Consular Guard Austrians, however, offered a rather different a regiment of foot grenadiers and a regiment of 
(garde des consuls). picture of the Guard’s actions at Marengo: foot chasseurs (all veterans). The cavalry saw 

The grenadiers of the Guards of the Directory “The Guard was broken, routed. Its soldiers the arrival of a regiment of horse grenadiers, 
had just played an important part in the coup were almost all killed or taken andits cannons _a regiment of horse chasseurs — including the 
of 18 Brumaire, having rescued Napoleon were captured.” The Austrian account was famous Mamelukes — a squadron of horse 
when he was being physically threatened by exaggerated, but the Consular Guard did lose artillery, the Legion of Elite Gendarmerie, a 
the Council of Five Hundred. At the beginning 50 per cent of its men on the battlefield, while battalion of Sailors of the Guard and four 
of 1800, the Consular Guard was made of two the Horse Guard, composed of 245 grenadiers | companies of train d’artillerie. There was also a 
battalions of foot grenadiers, a company of light and 185 chasseurs, lost 30 per cent of its guard hospital. In total, the Consular Guard was 
infantry, two squadrons of horse grenadiers, a soldiers. Three men of the Guard were noticed made up of 9,798 men. 
company of chasseurs (light cavalry regiment) for their bravery: Leroy, Lanceleur and Milet. On 10 May 1804 a proclamation transformed 
and a detachment of artillery - 2,089 men in Each had captured a flag and a handful of the Consular Guard into the Imperial Guard: 
total. Joachim Murat, Napoleon’s brother-in-law, | enemy soldiers. “The guard has been notified that the Senate 
became the first commander of the Guard (21 Back in Paris, Napoleon, realising that proclaimed today Napoleon Bonaparte emperor 
October 1799 to 16 April 1800) before being giving the leadership of the Guard to another of the French and made his power hereditary. 
succeeded by his friend Jean Lannes. man was a threat to his authority, seized its Vive l’empereur! Unlimited devotion and fidelity 

The unit received its baptism by fire at the command. Jean Lannes was displeased by this _ to Napoleon, first emperor of the French. Today, 


Battle of Marengo (14 June 1800) against decision but was dismissed and dispatched to __ the guard takes the title of Imperial Guard...” 












Napoleon reviewing the Old 
Guard at the Battle of Jena 
on 14 October 1806, by 

race Vernet 
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Portrait of Jacques de 
Trobriant, commander of the 
chasseurs of the Young Guard 





If the Old Guard is still famous today, it should not be forgotten that 
the Imperial Guard was also made of several other units. Two are often 
neglected by the historiography. The Middle Guard was created in 1806 to 
welcome the vélites and was composed of grenadiers and chasseurs, all 
veterans of the 1805 to 1809 campaigns. Used on several occasions, it 
was eventually merged with the Old Guard but was still referred to by many 
soldiers by its former name. 

The Young Guard was the name given to the units of the Imperial Guard 
created after 1812. It was supposed to train junior cadres before they could 
be integrated into the Old Guard or the line as officers. It included both 
infantry and cavalry regiments (such as the chasseurs of the Young Guard). 

The Young Guard was systematically employed on the battlefield, leading 
to high casualty rates, but its value varied greatly. After the disastrous 
Russian campaign of 1812, volunteers and conscripts were taken directly 
into the Young Guard with minimal entry requirements to minimise the 
desertion problem. The resulting lack of experience resulted in varying 
degrees of skill and motivation, but there is no doubt that the Young Guard 
fought bravely in 1814 and during the Hundred Days. 
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The emperor was determined to welcome 
only the best men in this formation. A separate 
decree stated that “Soldiers of all branches 
can join the Consular Guard. The admission is 
a reward for your bravery and conduct.” To be 
admitted, soldiers had to meet certain criteria. 

Admission to the Guard was usually preceded 
by a recommendation from the colonel of the 
regiment to which the candidate belonged. 

In 1806 the above-mentioned regiments 
became the Old Guard. Its soldiers were 
not necessarily aged, but the emperor had 
decided to form new regiments with less strict 
requirements. A few soldiers of the formed 
Consular Guard had plenty of experience. 

The first man listed in the regiment’s register 
was born in 1751 and served until 1 January 
1814. The oldest was born in 1738 but was 
awarded a pension the same year the Guard 
was formed. 

The composition of the Guard changed 
as new units were created, such as the 
Empress’ Dragoons and the Polish Lancers. 
Progressively, the Middle Guard merged with 
the Old Guard. Five battalions of vélites were 
also built around young volunteers — all from 
wealthy families — wishing to become officers. 
Salary and equipment were paid for by the 
family. In 1806, Napoleon also created a new 
corps of cavalry soldiers recruited from among 
noble families. The payment of 1,900 francs 
and a pension were the only conditions to join. 
The army, reacting strongly to this reminiscence 
of the Bourbon army, forced Napoleon to 
dismiss this unit. 

Soldiers of the Old Guard were better treated 
than infantry regiments. Their salary was much 
higher: a grenadier earned 1.17 francs per day, 
while a regular soldier received 0.30. A corporal 


Napoleon's farewell to the Old 
Guard, by Antoine Montfort 


was paid 1.67 francs in the Old Guard and 0.45 
francs in the line. The officers were also much 
better treated. 

Moreover, the Old Guard occasionally 
received bonuses and rewards. Guard barracks 
were far more comfortable and the Imperial 
Guard was always first to choose where to stay 
when at war. The hospital of the Guard was 
particularly good and was managed by the best 
doctors, and likewise uniforms were tailored by 
the most talented men. Line infantry soldiers 
were supposed to keep their uniforms for two 
years, while guardsmen had new clothes as 
soon as signs of wear were detected. 

Soldiers of the Old Guard had even more 
privileges: an 1805 decree gave grenadiers 
and non-commissioned officers a ranking 
advantage. A grenadier or a chasseur of the 
Old Guard was supposed to be the equal 
of a sergeant in other units. Officers of the 
Old Guard also had similar advantages. An 
imperial decree of 13 July 1804 stated, 
“Everywhere where the troops of the Imperial 
Guard serve with the line, they are awarded 
positions of honour. When together, officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the Imperial 
Guard of similar ranks are automatically made 
commanders. When a detachment of the Guard 
meets a Corps or a detachment of the line, they 
must be saluted... until they are gone.” 

As can be expected, these advantages were 
not to everybody’s taste. An officer serving 


for Marshal Ney wrote in his memoirs, “The 
Imperial Guard has it good. It was unpleasant 
to be around its soldiers. Everything was done 
for them.” Jealousy can be found in almost 

all line infantry soldiers’ letters and memoirs. 
This feeling is understandable, especially 
considering the Imperial Guard lost some of 
its qualities over time. At first reserved for the 
best of the best, it eventually came to resemble 
anormal army corps and swelled to 100,000 
men after the Russian debacle of 1812. 


On the battlefield 

Napoleon was unwilling to use the Old Guard 
on the battlefield and kept it in reserve to 
strike at the decisive moment. Despite its 
reputation, the Old Guard did not see much 
action. However, during the 1805 campaign 
against Austria, the Sailors of the Guard 
saved a division of infantry at Krems. In the 
same campaign, the Guard’s cavalry fought 
with distinction at the Battle of Austerlitz (2 
December 1805). Grenadier Jean-Roch Coignet 
saw the action. 

“The emperor sent us forward to pressthe 
movement. We were there, 25,000 bearskin 
hats. The Guard and the grenadiers of 
Oudinot... We were walking calmly with the 
drums and the music. Napoleon wanted to 
honour the emperors commanding enemy 
armies by letting musicians walk with us at the 
centre of each battalion. Arriving at the top of 


“THE OLD GUARD RECEIVED BONUSES AND REWARDS. GUARD 
BARRACKS WERE FAR MORE COMFORTABLE AND THE GUARD 
WAS ALWAYS FIRST 10 CHOOSE WHERE 10 STAY WHEN AT WAR” 
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mber of the legendary 










Left: A photo 
from the 1850s of “7 
Grenadier Burg, one of 
Napoleon’s veterans. _ 
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JE GUARD DIES i 
DOES NOT SURRENDER" 


THE LEGENDARY CRY, REPORTEDLY SCREAMED BY A GENE 
AT THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO, EXEMPLIFIES THE OLD GUARD’S DETERMINATION 


For 200 years, historians and amateurs have 
been debating what General Pierre Cambronne 
(1770-1842), who was commanding the last 
of the Old Guard at the Battle of Waterloo, 
might have replied to the British invitation to 
surrender. The officer had had a long career 
when he fought this battle. 

Born on 26 December 1770, he volunteered 
to join the armies of the revolution in 1792. A 
colonel in 1806, he became the commander of 
the Voltigeurs of the Guard in 1810 as well as 
being made a baron. Cambronne then fought 
with the Guard in Spain, Russia and Germany. 

When Napoleon was exiled to the island 
of Elba, Cambronne followed as military 
commander. His fidelity was rewarded by the 
emperor, who made him a count. He was 
seriously wounded at the Battle of Waterloo 
and sent to Britain. 

According to a journalist, Cambronne 
screamed at the British, “The Guard dies, it 
does not surrender!” Others, including Victor 
Hugo in his Les Misérables, argued that the 
gallant officer had screamed, “Merde” (‘shit’). 

In fact, Cambronne denied both. It seems 
he was in no shape to say such a thing, a fact 


the hill, we were surrounded by remnants of 
Corps who had been fighting since the morning. 
“The Russian imperial guard was in front. 
The emperor made us stop and sent the 
Mamelukes and the Horse Chasseurs. These 
Mamelukes were formidable horsemen with 
their curved sabres. They could cut a head off 
with one blow. One of them came back three 
times to give enemy flags to the emperor. 
“The third time, the emperor 
wanted him to stay but he left 
again and did not come back. 
He stayed on the battlefield. 
The chasseurs were not less 
worthy than the Mamelukes but 
they were outnumbered. The 
Russian imperial guard was 
made of determined men. Our 
cavalry had to be 
brought back. The 
emperor sent the 
black horses, 
the horse 
grenadiers... 
“They 
passed us as 
thunder and 
charged the 
enemy. For 



















Napoleon in 
the uniform 

of a colonel of 
the Chasseurs 
a Cheval of the 
Old Guard 


confirmed by the British colonel who captured 
him. Other witnesses claim that another Old 
Guard general, Claude-Etienne Michel, who led 


15 minutes it was an unbelievable chaos, and it 
felt like a century. We could not see anything in 
the smoke and the dust. We feared to see our 
comrades killed. 

“The Old Guard and the grenadiers were 
there to give the last blow. But smoke and 
dust soon disappeared. The Russian imperial 
guard was nowhere to be seen. Our horsemen 
came back triumphantly and placed themselves 
behind the emperor.” 

The cavalry of the Guard was again noticed 
at the Battle of Eylau on 7 February 1807. At 
the same battle, the infantry of the Old Guard 
fought valiantly right under the nose of the 
emperor. The first regiment of the grenadiers 
pushed back a Russian assault that was 
threatening the general headquarters and 
Napoleon himself. General Dorsenne, seeing 
one of his officers ordering a volley, screamed, 
“Raise your weapon! The Old Guard only 
uses bayonets.” This counter-assault was so 
successful that it nearly destroyed the Russian 
column completely. 

In 1808, elements of the Guard fought 
against the Madrid revolt. Most of the Imperial 
Guard followed the next year when Napoleon 
led an expedition in the Iberian Peninsula. 
There, the Guard experienced its first defeat 
when three squadrons of horse chasseurs and 
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a chasseur division and was killed at Waterloo, 
might have said the sentence, “The Guard dies, 
it does not surrender!” 





Mamelukes were ambushed by the British. 
General Lefebvre-Desnouettes, who led the 
chasseurs, was captured by the enemy. 
Napoleon was soon forced to abandon Spain 
to fight Austria. During the campaign of 1809, 
the Old Guard lost several men while protecting 
the French army after the Battle of Essling. 

A month later, the horse chasseurs and the 
Polish chevau-légers won new laurels against 
the Austrians. At the Battle of Wagram, the 
Polish grabbed enemy uhlans’ lances to attack 
further. Following this legendary action, they 
were transformed into light-horse lancers. 

On 24 June 1812 the French army invaded 
Russia. The Old Guard followed the emperor but 
was not committed until the Battle of Borodino 
(7 September 1812). The battle began at 6am 
and lasted the whole day. The Young Guard was 
sent into the fray at 3pm when victory was still 
in the balance. Several officers asked Napoleon 
to send the Old Guard: “Sir, you need to involve 
the Guard!” screamed General Rapp while he 
was being taken out to be treated by a doctor. 
“I will most definitely not. | do not want to have 
it blown up. | am sure to win the battle without 
involving it,” answered Napoleon. 

By the end of the day, Napoleon had won a 
tactical victory but had failed to destroy the 
Russian army. 


“THEY PASSED US AS THUNDER AND CHARGED THE 
ENEMY. FOR 15 MINUTES IT WAS AN UNBELIEVABLE 
CHAOS, AND IT FELT LIKE A CENTURY” 


His refusal to commit the Old Guard saved 
the Russians from annihilation. A few days 
later, the Grande Armée took Moscow, but 
the destruction of the city proved disastrous 
for the French. For the first time in its history, 
the Old Guard pillaged surviving buildings with 
other regiments. A 29 September communiqué 
summarised the shame that had been brought 
on the elite formation. 

“Acts of disorder and looting were committed 
yesterday and today by the Old Guard. The 
emperor is saddened to see that elite soldiers 
charged with his safety, who should behave at 
their best in all circumstances, commit such 
actions. Some broke the doors of the depots 
where flour was kept for the army. Others 
willingly disobeyed and mistreated guards and 
their commanders...” 

Soldiers of the Guard not only stole food 
but also a large amount of booty. Their lack of 
discipline was noticed by the rest of the army 
and triggered widespread hostility. After the 
Russian campaign, an officer wrote to the war 
minister to complain, “The Guard has lost its 
reputation and is unanimously hated.” 

The retreat following the destruction of 
Moscow was disastrous for the French army, 
but the Imperial Guard was the only branch 
to maintain some cohesion. However, various 
engagements resulted in the deaths of several 
of its men. 

At the Battle of Krasnoi on 15-18 November 
1812 (which cost the French over 6,000 men) 


the 3rd Grenadiers began the day with 305 
soldiers and officers but ended it with just 36 
survivors. At the beginning of the campaign, 
180 officers and 6,235 soldiers of the Imperial 
Guard had crossed the Niemen River. Months 
later, only 177 officers and 1,312 troops were 
still alive to cross it again. All cavalry units had 
been wiped out. 

The Imperial Guard was rebuilt from scratch, 
but finding men was not an easy task. The 
letter of a soldier serving in a line infantry 
regiment shows that the best soldiers were 
invited to apply for the Imperial Guard. 
However, most hesitated as it was rumoured 
that the guardsmen were headed for Spain. 
During the campaign of 1813, the Old Guard 
was only used during the Battle of Hanau (30 
October 1813). After the Battle of Leipzig, the 
French had retreated towards France when 
they were stopped by the Bavarian army led 
by Marshal von Wrede. The Bavarian general 
wanted to block Napoleon's retreat. This time, 
Napoleon did not hesitate to commit his best 
men. He sent the Imperial Guard, both Young 
and Old, to clear the enemy. The following 
victory was important for Napoleon, as it 
allowed the French to retreat and oppose the 
invasion of France. 

Pressed by the allies, Napoleon did not 
have time to bring the Old Guard back to its 
former glory. Nonetheless, French guardsmen 
distinguished themselves during the campaign 
of 1814. The French emperor wrote on the 
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evening of the Battle of Montmirail that “my old 
foot guard and horse guard worked miracles. 
What they achieved can only be compared to 
what is found in chivalric tales.” The same 

day, he wrote to his brother: “All of this was 
achieved by sending half of my Old Guard, who 
did more than what can be expected of men. 
My foot guard, dragoons, horse grenadiers, 
worked miracles.” 

Despite inflicting several defeats, Napoleon 
was unable to stop the enemy coalition 
from advancing on Paris. On 4 April 1814 he 
abdicated in favour of his son before being 
forced to sign the Treaty of Fontainebleau on 
13 April. He was sent to the island of Elba with 
724 soldiers of the Old Guard. 

The remaining regiments were renamed. 
The Foot Grenadiers became the French 
Grenadiers, the Horse Grenadiers the Corps 
of Royal French Cuirassiers, the ‘Chasseurs 
a Cheval the Corps of Royal Chasseurs, the 
Dragoons the Corps of Royal Dragoons of 
France, the 2nd Chevau-légers the Corps of 
Royal Chevau-légers Lancers of France. 

Napoleon didn’t remain in exile for very long. 
On 1 March 1815 he landed in France having 
escaped the isle of Elba, and on 20 March he 
arrived in Paris and signed an imperial decree 
to re-establish the Imperial Guard. Missing 
crucial commanders, the elite formation was 
a shadow of its former self. Soon, many of its 
members would lose their lives on a bloody 
field in Belgium. 
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Taken: 6 June, 1944 


At around 8.45am, heavily laden Royal Marines of 
41 Commando arrive on Sword beach, the 
eastern-most of the Allied landing zones on D-Day. 
The British at Sword beach were joined by 176 
Free French commandos led by Philippe 
Kieffer. They were the only French forces 
% to take part on 6 June, and Kieffer 
%G, was later among the Free French 
cm forces to liberate Paris. 
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a The Signing Of Peace In 
The Hall Of Mirrors by 
William Orpen Zé 












hen The Treaty of Versailles 

was signed on 28 June 

1919 the world was 

still spinning in a post- 

war stupor. It had taken 
over half a year of Allied negotiations for the 
settlement to be fulfilled, entering completion 
some seven months after the gunfire had 
ceased on the Western Front. Poignantly, it 
was also exactly five years to the day since 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the Austro- 
Hungarian throne had been assassinated. 

Signed in the gleaming Hall of Mirrors in 

Paris’ Palace of Versailles, the treaty — which 
is also known as the Treaty of Peace — was 
inscribed by representatives of the Allied 
forces along with two German politicians, 
Johannes Bell and Hermann Miller, and marked 
the accredited end of the First World War. 
Consisting of 15 sections and 440 articles, 
its conditions were mostly discussed among 
and imposed by the Allied victors, with no 
participation from the German government. 
__ Many clauses in the treaty were particularly 
har: Germany — the country was stripped 
10 square miles of land, the newly- 
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its territories over to the Allies, its armed forces 
were mostly demobilised, and it was held 
culpable for all damages “as a consequence of 
[their] aggression”. 

This has since provoked much critical debate 
among historians as to the part that the 
agreement played in laying the foundation for 
conflicts that would follow — most notably the 
Second World War — for both the terms that 
were laid out and for the deliberate exclusion of 
Germany in the proceedings. Renowned military 
historian, author, and battlefield guide Paul 
Reed agrees that the declaration’s conditions 
paved the way in the inter-war period. “Some 
countries, like France, tried to make [the Treaty 
of] Versailles the punishment,” he says. “In 
many ways it was: the removal of land, the 
suppression of the right to have armed forces, 
the reparation payments — all of this and more 
created resentment, because it pushed the 
post-war Weimar Republic into a spiral, allowing 
extremes of Left and Right to flourish.” 

Article 231 of the treaty — known informally 
as the War Guilt Cause — is one of the most 
widely-discussed and controversial components 
of the agreement, due to it requiring Germany 
to accept both full blame for the four-year 
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conflict and full responsibility for the restoration 
and reparation process — which they accepted 
grudgingly and which, almost certainly, incited 
much of the resentment that was to follow. 

The article states, “The Allied and Associated 
Governments affirm and Germany accepts 

the responsibility of Germany and her allies 

for causing all the loss and damage to which 
the Allied and Associated Governments and 
their nationals have been subjected as a 
consequence of the war imposed upon them by 
the aggression of Germany and her allies.” 

“It’s the most interesting part of [the treaty] 
to me,” continues Reed. “The Allies extracting 
money from Germany to assist with the 
rebuilding of the old battlefield areas helped to 
bring down the economy of Weimar Germany, 
enable the rise of the Nazis, and, in many ways, 
what was to be the Second World War.” 

At the start of the Allied negotiations, there 
was a ‘Council of Ten’, with two representing 
delegates from Great Britain, France, the 
United States, Italy, and Japan. This became 
a ‘Council of Five’, with a board formed of 
each country’s foreign minister and this in turn 
became the ‘Big Four’, with the leaders of Great 
Britain, France, the United States, and Italy — 
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“ARTICLE 231 OF THE TREATY - KNOWN INFORMALLY AS THE 
WAR GUILT CAUSE - IS ONE OF THE MOST WIDELY-DISCUSSED 
AND CONTROVERSIAL COMPONENTS OF THE AGREEMENT” 
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the latter withdrawing for a time, making it the 
‘Big Three’. They met over 100 times during the 
six months prior to the treaty being signed, with 
each country having its own particular aims. 
France, the most damaged, intended to 
fo) Feler-ma atom o)t-lanl-me)amer-ranntela\arelalempateliCos 
sure that it accepted full culpability for its 
reparation. French Prime Minister Georges 
Clemenceau was eager to secure and 
strengthen his nation — and to do so through 
idaom=xexe)are)ani(er-| mes iaaice)at-] pmr-lale mani iit- 1a 
weakening of the German state. He told 
President of the United States Woodrow 
Wilson, “America is far away, protected by the 
ocean. Not even Napoleon himself could touch 
England. You are both sheltered; we are not.” 
Clemenceau accepted an alliance with Great 
Britain, in cases of future combat, along with 
confirmation that the Rhineland — an expanse 
of area along the Rhine in western Germany — 
Nolo] (eM ok-mel=1anlliie=lalcioxe ma lale melerel¥] o)(=1¢ Mo) Yam t-lale1> 
for the following 15 years. 


Compared to its French ally, Great Britain had 
endured little devastation over the previous four 
years, though the nation and its public were 
mostly just as in favour of coercing Germany into 
fulfilling all damage payments and demobilising 
them as much as possible, in order to avoid 
further conflict. Privately Prime Minister of Great 
Britain David Lloyd George was opposed to this 
and was keen to both keep Germany as a key 
trading partner and to maintain a European 
balance of power between the nations. He was, 
too, less concerned with the German army and 
more focused on ensuring that the Royal Navy 
was the largest naval force worldwide. 

Wilson, representing the United States, was 
an eager advocate for peace, the rebuilding 
of a strong European economy, and the 
introduction of the new League of Nations 
mandate to maintain harmony. He, like Lloyd 
George, was against severely harsh treatment 
of Germany and voted against the occupation 
of German territories. 


“THROUGH THE DOOR AT THE END APPEAR 
TWO HUISSIERS WITH SILVER CHAINS. 
THEY MARCH IN SINGLE FILE. AFTER THEM 
COME FOUR OFFICERS OF FRANCE, GREAT 
BRITAIN, AMERICA AND ITALY. AND THEN, 
ISOLATED AND PITIABLE, COME THE TWO 
GERMAN DELEGATES. DR MULLER, DR 
BELL. THEIR 
FEET UPON A STRIP OF PARQUET BETWEEN 
THE SAVONNERIE CARPETS ECHO HOLLOW 
AND DUPLICATE. THEY KEEP THEIR EYES 
FIXED AWAY FROM THOSE TWO THOUSAND 
STARING EYES, FIXED UPON THE CEILING. 
THEY DO NOT 
APPEAR AS REPRESENTATIVES OF A 
BRUTAL MILITARISM. THE ONE 1S THIN 
AND PINK-EYELIDDED. THE OTHER IS 
MOON-FACED AND SUFFERING. 





Although the British public received the 
treaty with approval, the government and 
Commonwealth response was varied, with 
Yolanlom ol=ii(c\ialoma are lendarcwm ian] elessy-re mexe)arelia(eyarsy 
from the French were unnecessarily vengeful 
and greedy, and that the German nation was 
being forced to sign the declaration without 
any kind of compromise. Field Marshal Jan 
Cyan lUlecpan dale mcyole) aniconiel-molelbldam-Vidler-lal melanie) 
Minister, publicly denounced the treaty and his 
disappointment that “a new international order 
and a fairer, better world are not written in [it]”. 

In France the population broadly rejoiced 
and there was much cheering, singing, and 
dancing outside of the Palace of Versailles 
upon the treaty’s signing, although its agreed 
clauses would soon backfire on Clemenceau. 
The extreme Right found it to be too lenient 
on Germany, with not enough recompense for 
France’s significant loss, and the prime minister 
was defeated at the following year’s elections. 

Italy’s response to the treaty was entirely 
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Above: French Prime Minister Georges Clemenceau, US 
President Woodrow Wilson and British Prime Minister 
David Lloyd George leaving the Palace of Versailles after 
signing the peace treaty on 28 June 1919 


negative. The country had not been well- 
supported during the negotiations and was 

not given requested control of territories, 
including Dalmatia and Rijeka — both parts of 
Croatia, and Vittorio Orlando, the nation’s prime 
minister at the time, lost his governmental 
position only one week before the treaty was 
signed. The failings of Italy in the discussions 
Flare mdaromlanye)ier=1d(e)atomianal=a(e mm o)eover-ve (xe ma alcy 
imminent institution of Benito Mussolini’s 
dictatorship only a few years later — a reign that 
would, in turn, serve as inspiration for Adolf 
Hitler’s totalitarian regime. 

“Hitler was able to weaponise Versailles,” 
says Reed. “With it, he was able to show how 
Germany had been unjustly, harshly treated 
and how, by agreeing to it, the ‘traitors’ of 
the Weimar period had ‘betrayed’ Germany. If 
you create an underdog, create resentment, 
people will fight back. It created the perfect 
No) aCe Wm colmt->.4uc-an(om ole) [Iu (ex-m Come(-\"/-1(0) 0M=] 810 ha] (Cc) 
hold. Versailles created the perfect storm of a 
country punished and allowed men, like Hitler, 
to step into that political void and motivate 
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people to want to seek ‘justice’. 


Right: The 
signed 
Treaty of 
Versailles 


Germany’s Foreign Minister Ulrich Graf von 
Brockdorff-Rantzau was particularly opposed 
to the treaty’s outcome. To the ‘Big Three’, 
he said, “We know the full brunt of hate that 
confronts us here. You demand from us to 
confess we were the only guilty party of war; 
such a confession in my mouth would be a lie.” 
German politics united in its denouncement 
of the treaty, referring to it as the ‘Diktat’, due 
to its imposition upon their nation and Philipp 


“VERSAILLES CREATED THE 
PERFECT STORM OF A COUNTRY 
PUNISHED AND ALLOWED 
MEN, LIKE HITLER, 10 STEP 
INTO THAT POLITICAL VOID AND 
MOTIVATE PEOPLE TO WANT T0 
SEEK “JUSTICE” 
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Scheidemann, the government official elected 
to sign on behalf of Germany prior to the 
introduction of Bell and Muller, resigned rather 
than be the signatory. 

Following this, a coalition government was 
formed underneath Gustav Bauer and, though 
many still publicly condemned it, the Weimar 
National Assembly voted in favour of signing the 
treaty — believing that they wouldn’t be able to 
sustain another Allied attack — with 237 votes 
against 138. Those who supported the treaty 
were regarded as ‘traitors’ to the German nation 
and to have given cause to their ultimate defeat 
in the conflict. This, in turn, instigated domestic 
unrest and riots — and undoubtedly facilitated 
the political unrest that was to follow. 

“In retrospect, the treaty was too harsh on 
Germany,” Reed says. “Its army had to be 
curtailed, but the treaty went too far; the French 
wanted revenge. What Versailles proved is that 
if you punish a nation and force it to its knees, 
it creates the perfect conditions for resentment 
and the desire to forcibly settle the unjustness 
of such an arrangement — which is exactly what 
Europe witnessed 20 years later.” 
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On September 1939 Hitler began the ruthless expansion of the Third Reich’s borders by invading 
neighbouring Poland. The nation’s armed forces fought back, becoming the first defenders * 
fOresist the hitherto uncontested Nazi conquests of Europe. However, has the myth of the 

unstoppable German ‘lightning war’ clouded the real causes of Poland’s collapse? 





DEFENDING AGAINST THE BLITZKRIEG 





BOS TTA ED ™ cavalry from the safety of 
his Panzer Ill, “that would 

be madness.” But then, with the thunder of 
hooves, attack they did — according to one of 
many German propaganda ‘memoirs’ of the 
time — only to be cut down in a bloody hail of 
bullets fired by German heavy machine guns. 

When most of us think about the Polish 
Campaign of 1939, this is the image that 
comes to mind — that of the Poles supposedly 
sending their cavalrymen charging against the 
hardened steel of the Wehrmacht’s panzers. 
Like all the best stories, it’s a myth, of course, 
a fable woven by the German Propaganda 
Ministry from half-truths and prejudice, one 
designed to show the Poles as feckless, foolish 
and unworthy of sympathy. 

In truth the Polish army in 1939 was 
nowhere near as primitive as its enemies 
would have had the world believe. The fifth 
largest standing army in the world, it was well 
trained, well motivated and comparatively 
well equipped. Even Hitler, in a moment of 
magnanimity, conceded that the ordinary Polish 
soldier “fought courageously”. 

So, what did the September Campaign look 
like from the Polish perspective? What did 
the Poles think they were doing in September 
1939? How did they plan to hold and defeat the 
Nazi juggernaut? And what went wrong? 


Adolf Hitler salutes urely they don’t want to 
troops marching across attack us,” the tank driver 
the River San, Poland, thought, observing the Polish 
































Below: A Polish infantryman during the 
German invasion, 1939 
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Poland had re-emerged in 1918 following 
the collapse of the Russian Empire and 
the Central Powers — Germany and Austria- 
Hungary — the three states that had 
partitioned and occupied the country since the 
late 18th century. Though the 1920s and 30s 
were difficult, much progress was made, and 
by 1939 Poland’s armed forces were full of 
confidence and vigour, boasting submarines, 
destroyers, tanks and aircraft of a comparable 
standard to many contemporaries. 

On the ground the army was scarcely the 
backward-looking, cavalry-centred anachronism 
that German propaganda would portray. With 
1 million men under arms across some 30 
divisions of infantry and 11 cavalry brigades, it 
was not inconsiderable. 

Neither was it shy of innovation. Polish 
armourers had developed the highly effective 
wz.35 anti-tank rifle, as well as the excellent 
wz.1928 machine gun, and the Vis pistol - a 
variant of the iconic Browning M1911 Colt — 
which appeared in 1936 and is often described 
as one of the best handguns of the era. 

Neither were the Polish cavalry units a 
military throwback. Fighting dismounted and 
using their horses for speed and mobility, they 
were equipped with the formidable Bofors 
75mm field gun and represented the creme 
de la creme of military service. Away from the 
propaganda they would repeatedly prove their 
worth in the conflict to come. 

Nonetheless, economic and political 
weakness in the years that followed 
independence had starved the Polish military 
of investment. Most grievously, Poland 
could ill afford the huge costs demanded by 
mechanisation. Polish military spending in 
the five years to 1939, for example, was less 
than three per cent of that of Hitler’s Germany 
over the same period. What Germany spent 
to equip a single armoured division in those 
years exceeded the entire annual budget for 


the Polish army. Financially it was David 
going up against Goliath. 

So, though the Polish army had around 700 
tanks by 1939, only a minority of them — such 
as the 98 examples of the ten-ton 7TP model 
— might be expected to stand in comparison 
with the German Panzer II, then the mainstay 
of Wehrmacht armour. More seriously, Polish 
forces were grievously outnumbered, with only 
two motorised brigades facing the Germans 
with seven armoured divisions and a numerical 
superiority in armoured vehicles of more than 5:1. 

The situation in the air was no more 
comforting for the Poles. Outnumbered, of 
course, with 400 or so serviceable combat 
aircraft facing around 2,500 machines of the 
Luftwaffe, they were also outgunned. Though 
they possessed some decent aircraft, such as 
the PZL P.7, an all-metal, high-wing monoplane 
fighter, and the PZL.37 Los, a capable twin- 
engine light bomber, the rapid advances in 
aeronautical technology in the late 1930s 
meant that they would go to war in 1939 
with obsolete hardware. 

Poland, then, faced an almost impossible 
situation in 1939. As its totalitarian neighbours 
grew more aggressive and, crucially, found 
common cause following the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
of August 1939, Poland was internationally 
isolated and exposed. Acutely aware of their 
predicament, the country’s military and political 
leaders knew that any coming war had to be 
a collective effort. Poland could not afford to 
fight her enemies alone and so urgently needed 
to secure reliable allies. This, they believed, 
was achieved with the signing of the Franco- 
Polish Alliance and the Anglo-Polish Mutual 
Assistance Agreement. 

Yet the German threat still had to be faced 
down, and in doing so Polish military planners 
envisaged a rather complex balancing act. Their 
‘Plan Zachéd’, or ‘West’, correctly anticipated 
a German attack from three general directions: 


eastward from Pomerania into the so-called 
‘Polish Corridor’, north-eastward from Silesia 

in the direction of Warsaw, and southward from 
East Prussia, also directed at the Polish capital. 

Given the German preponderance in men 
and materiel, simply flooding those largely 
indefensible border regions with Polish troops 
made little strategic sense. Yet the Poles did 
not want to be accused of a lack of will that 
might have compromised any Anglo-French 
commitment to their defence, so Polish armies 
were ordered to engage any invasion, thereby 
giving time for deeper-lying defence lines to 
be developed and reserves to be mobilised. 
Poland’s main forces, then, were deployed 
along the country’s western frontiers, with the 
heaviest concentrations in those areas where 
the German advance was expected. 

The vigorous defence of the frontiers, 
though strategically questionable, was 
deemed politically necessary to contradict 
any suggestion on the part of its would-be 
allies that Poland was unwilling to defend 
itself. Once those international alliances had 
been triggered, the logic ran, Polish forces 
were to avoid being encircled and destroyed, 
and, while inflicting maximum losses on the 
enemy, conduct a fighting withdrawal to more 
defensible lines, such as the area east of the 
River Vistula, which bisected the country north 
to south. In the third phase there would be a 
counter-offensive to coincide with the expected 
entry into the war of Poland’s western allies. 

So Poland’s strategic plan was predicated on 
two principles: firstly that their forward forces 
would be able to withdraw swiftly enough to 
avoid encirclement, and secondly that they 
would receive assistance from the British and 
the French. Sadly, both assumptions would 
prove to be erroneous. 

Hitler’s attack was preceded by an effort to 
detach Poland from its international alliances 
by casting the victim as the villain. 


The German army entering Poland after attacking the 
country on 1 September using seven armoured divisions 
and more than 1 million German soldiers 
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Above: Wehrmacht soldiers pull open a barrier at Above: Posters announcing the mobilisation and Above: View from the cockpit of a Heinkel 
the German-Polish border on 1 September conscription of soldiers into the Polish Army bomber flying over a Polish town 
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A Luftwaffe Bf-110 flies over Polish 
airspace during the invasion 


At 8.00pm, on 31 August 1939, SS 
men under the leadership of Major Alfred 
Naujocks, attacked a radio station in the 
German border town of Gleiwitz, posing as 
Polish irregulars. After locking the staff in 
the basement, they attempted to broadcast 
an incendiary message (in Polish) over the 
airwaves to announce that Germany had been 
attacked by the Poles. The clinching detail was 
the bloodied corpse of Franciszek Honiok, a 
well-known advocate for the Polish cause in 
Upper Silesia, which was left at the site. By 
morning, as his forces rolled into Poland, Hitler 
would tell the world that Germany was the 
victim and was now “returning fire”. 

Yet if Hitler had hoped that this apparent 
perfidy would serve to sway the British and 
French away from their alliance with Poland, he 
was to be mistaken. In the days that followed 
he was presented with two ultimatums — from 
London and Paris — demanding that he withdraw 
his forces or face war. When he refused war 
was duly declared on 3 September 1939. 
Hitler had miscalculated. He had expected 
the western powers — weak and corrupt as 


Above: Polish civilians moments before 
death by firing squad 


they were, to his mind — to back down. To their 
credit, they did not. 

However, though ‘national honour’ would not 
allow the British and French to abandon Poland 
to its fate entirely, it was not enough to bring 
about any meaningful intervention. Though the 
British and French waxed lyrical about Polish 
heroism in nobly resisting fascism, they did 
little to assist their ally. The RAF undertook 
some desultory bombing of German naval 
installations but otherwise resorted to leafleting 
raids, which pointlessly implored the German 
people to cease and desist. 

The French were no more determined. 
Though they had made concrete commitments 
to Poland in high-level talks earlier in 1939, 
promising to attack Germany within three 
weeks of the opening of an offensive against 
the Poles, they restricted themselves to a few 
tentative probing advances in the area of the 
Saar before withdrawing. For all the kind words 
from its allies, Poland would be left to its fate. 

Poland fought on alone but was never 
informed that it had been abandoned. So, 
while Polish forces desperately battled the 





Germans in the Polish Corridor, or at Mtawa on 
the northern approaches to Warsaw, or in the 
engagements at Mokra, or around t6dz and 
Piotrkéw to the southwest, they did so in the 
earnest expectation that their sacrifice was 
significant. That it was part of a wider Allied 
effort and that help was on its way. 

So they struggled on, even after Krakéw, the 
former capital, fell on 6 September, and after 
German spearheads reached Warsaw on the 
evening of 8 September. They fought on even 
after their air force was swept from the skies by 
the sleek, far more powerful machines of the 
German Luftwaffe. 

They even fought back. On the afternoon of 
9 September Polish forces struck southward 
across the Bzura River, west of Warsaw, 
smashing into the flank of the German armies 
heading for the capital. Exploiting the benefit 
of surprise they made considerable headway, 
liberating a number of towns and villages before 
the line was stabilised. Over the ten days that 
followed German units withdrawn from the 
Warsaw suburbs drove Polish forces back to 
their starting positions. 


Tragically for the Polish troops, the sacrifice 
was in vain. Unknown to Poland’s soldiers, their 
cause was effectively abandoned, even as the 
fighting raged on the Bzura. On 12 September 
the British and French met in a grandly titled 
Supreme War Council summit at Abbeville in 
northern France. Despite publicly stressing their 
‘unity of will’ in resisting German aggression 
and yet again praising Polish steadfastness, 
the Allies privately conceded that there was 
nothing they could do to prevent Poland’s 
defeat. In truth, they hadn’t even tried. 

To add insult to injury the German invasion of 
Poland was carried out with extreme prejudice. 
German soldiers, indoctrinated to feel racially 
superior to their eastern neighbours, were 
encouraged to act mercilessly. Luftwaffe 
bombing raids routinely targeted undefended 
Polish towns such as Wielun, Sulejéw or 
Frampol, the last of which was hit in a cynical 
exercise to check on bombing accuracy. 
German aircraft regularly strafed railway trains 
or columns of terrified refugees. 

Villagers caught behind German lines could 
expect little more than arbitrary violence. In 


*  AsPolish anti-aircraft team 
pictured in Warsaw 





“THE ALLIES PRIVATELY CONCEDED THAT THERE WAS NOTHING 
THEY COULD DO 10 PREVENT POLAND'S DEFEAT. IN TRUTH, 


THEY HADN'T EVEN TRIED” 


some cases anti-Semitism was evidently the 
main driver. For many German soldiers, Poland 
represented their first exposure to Jewish 
populations that appeared to approximate to 
the de-humanised stereotype presented by Nazi 
propaganda. Their response was predictably 
brutal. At Konskie, German troops fired blindly 
into a crowd of Jews who had been rounded 
up to dig graves, killing 22. At Btonie, west of 
Warsaw, 50 Jews were massacred, at Pultusk 
a further 80, at Krasnosielc another 50. There 
are countless other examples. 

But all Poles — whether Jewish or not — were 
under threat in 1939. Executions of POWs 
were not uncommon. At Ciepielow some 300 
Polish prisoners were machine-gunned after a 
brief engagement halted the progress of the 
German 15th Motorised Infantry Regiment. 


One of the worst examples occurred at 
Sladéw, where 358 Poles — soldiers and 
civilians — were massacred on the banks of 
the River Vistula following the failure of the 
Polish counter-attack on the Bzura. 

Actions such as these were often 
euphemistically labelled as ‘reprisals’ or 
‘pacifications’ by the Germans, but any 
excuse sufficed. At Simonsdorf, in the Danzig 
Free State, 40 Poles — railway and customs 
employees, along with their families — were 
executed by German forces after they had 
frustrated a surprise attack. According to 
an eye-witness, their bodies were piled up 
and a sign was erected declaring, “Here 
lies the Polish minority from Simonsdorf”. 
At Sulejowek, 50 civilians were murdered in 
retaliation for the death of a single German 
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officer. At Kajetanowice, 72 Poles were 
massacred in response to the death of two 
Wehrmacht horses in a friendly fire incident. 
Further examples are legion: 34 Poles were 
killed at Torzeniec, 26 at Laziska Gorne, 38 in 
Zimnowoda, 75 in Parzymiechy. 

In part, of course, such atrocities were a 
consequence of the nature of the German 
advance — what we retrospectively call Blitzkrieg 
— in which mobile, fast-moving troops disrupted 
and isolated a more static defence, thereby 
causing many defenders to be left behind the 
advance, where continued resistance could 
easily be interpreted as the work of ‘irregulars’ 
or ‘partisans’. Others have suggested that the 
comparative inexperience of German soldiers 
may have contributed to a trigger-happy 
atmosphere in which nervous troops fired first 
and asked questions later. 

Yet, valid though they may be, such reasons 
cannot provide a full explanation for German 
atrocities. In the 36 days of the September 
campaign there were over 600 massacres 
carried out by the Germans alone, an average 
of over 16 per day. Clues to the motivation 

» behind such actions are abundant in the letters 
_and diaries of German soldiers, many of which 


“a rabble”. In short, as one Wehrmacht soldier 
confessed, “barely human”. 

German prejudice towards the Poles was 
widespread and well documented, and Nazi 
ideology added a biological element to it, 
which saw Poles very simply as a lesser form 
of human life, one slated only for a lifetime 
of servitude to their German masters and for 
long-term extermination. And, of course, if the 
enemy was perceived in this manner, it was 
easy for conventional morals and behaviours to 
be suspended. As one soldier wrote, “The Poles 
behave in an unhuman way. Who can blame 
us for using harsher methods?” It was a neat 
euphemism for racially motivated murder. 

While the Germans brought race war to 
western Poland, the Soviets imported class 
war to the east. The Kremlin had sold its 
invasion of eastern Poland — carried out on 17 
September in line with the Nazi-Soviet Pact — as 
a ‘liberation’, but it was decidedly belligerent, 
NViiaWe=]®)°)¢0).<[nnr=1(=)\ Yao] 010801010 ere)pn|ey-1macele)e\--n16| 
nearly 5,000 tanks confronting the lightly armed 
forces of the Polish border protection corps. 

For those Poles who fell under Soviet control, 
there was no doubt about the Red Army’s 
revolutionary intentions. In countless towns and 
villages, Soviet officers goaded the mapsgs ate) 


rise up against their “lords and oppressors”, 
to seize property and “avenge the pain of 
40) (o)| k= 180) 10am ©) (olole ems Moler=] MexeyanlanUlalicia 
militias quickly complied, targeting landowners 
and members of the local administration. 
Victims were often dragged from their beds 
and lynched or beaten to death. One court 
official was tied by his feet to a horse and cart, 
which was then driven around the cobbled 
streets until he was dead. 

Prisoners of war, meanwhile, were sorted 
according to their social class. Officers were 
routinely separated out from other ranks for 
interrogation, along with those who appeared 
to be especially well dressed or well equipped. 
In time, with so many escaping the net by 
shedding their uniforms or pulling off their 
insignia of rank, the Soviets began checking 
their prisoners’ hands. Beloruchki — those 
with white, uncalloused palms — were clearly 
not from the working class and so were also 
detained. For some of them it was the start of a 
journey that would end in execution. 

In some cases communist class fury would 
be assuaged more immediately. Like the 
Germans, the Red Army was content — in the 
name of ideology — to ignore the moral norms 
of warfare. A group. of injured Polish prisoners 
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“WHILE THE GERMANS BROUGHT RACE WAR TO WESTERN 
POLAND, THE SOVIETS IMPORTED CLASS WAR TO THE EAST” 


taken near Wytyczno, for example, was locked 
Tamm darcm (eler=]imcoy aMar-limr-laceme(=1al(ove Mi aaczel ere] 
assistance. By the time help arrived the 
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Though there are numerous examples of such 
atrocities, the true scale of Soviet persecution 
of Polish prisoners and civilians in their zone of 
occupation in 1939 is unknown. The Kremlin’s 
fo co)ey=ex-lave le Malare MItMaisd(e Koco) alace]me)ment=Manl-vel(-) 
and of memory meant that many accounts would 
have died with the surviving witnesses, in Polish 
prisons or in the Gulags of Siberia. 

Yet the political intention and the scale of the 
ambition behind it can be gauged by recalling 
the Katyn massacres of the following year. The 
murder of some 22,000 Polish officers taken 
prisoner during the September Campaign, who 
were systematically executed by their Soviet 
captors, demonstrated that the Soviets aimed at 
nothing less than a social revolution. 

__ The Katyn victims represented the Polish 

elite — army officers, doctors, lawyers, 

intellectuals, indeed all tho: @ who were seen 
J 


as the best able to foster resistance against 
Soviet rule. Their wholesale elimination was, to 
the revolutionaries in the Kremlin, an essential 
precondition for the successful communisation 
of Polish society. Murder was not carried out in 
a haphazard manner or in the heat of battle: it 
was an ideologically driven necessity. 

NSH so) F-lale mere) r-]eysi-1e MU Lalo (-)maal-mere)anle)iac=xe| 
weight of Nazi and Soviet barbarism, and 
her armed forces attempted to escape the 
maelstrom to be able to fight another day, the 
loyeiad(omcolm me) t-lavemell-jinicy-ie-]c-1e Mini Com- Male lanl e\<1g 
of protracted sieges, at Warsaw, Modlin and on 
the peninsula at Hel on the Baltic coast. 
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aerial and land assaults in a bid to force their 
surrender, with artillery strikes and Stuka 
divebombers wreaking a hideous toll on the 
men and machinery on the ground. The worst 
experiences were endured in the Polish capital, 
Warsaw, where a German attempt to force a 
surrender resulted in so-called Black Monday, 


25 eo when over 500 tons of bombs _ campaign of World War II was over. 
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were dropped on the city’s residential districts, 
killing an estimated 10,000 Varsovians. As one 
Polish colonel lamented, “The Germans have 
decided to take the city by terror.” 

In the circumstances, senior military 
personnel convened the following day to 
discuss a possible surrender of the capital, 
which was negotiated with the Germans on 28 
September. The following day, the fortress at 
INV Cofe | Ta teem Comm tal -male)ad ame) maat-Mer-]0)-] lem ie) | (0) -16| 
suit, but not before Wehrmacht soldiers 
avenged themselves on the defenders, 
massacring some 600 civilians and POWs in 
the town of Zakroczym. The last siege, of the 
fortified area of the Hel Peninsula, lasted a 
few more days, with the Polish garrison finally 
submitting on 2 October. 

The final engagement of the Polish Campaign 
took place between 2 and 5 October, when 
an amalgam of troops under the command of 
General Franciszek Kleeberg was engaged by 
the Germans near Kock to the southeast of 
Warsaw. The Poles again gave a good account 
of themselves, but given that the rest of the 
country was now in the hands of their enemies, 
continued resistance was futile, and Kleeberg’s  _« 
men opted to surrender. The first military 4 





German troops 
parade through the 
capital Warsaw 








German and Soviet commanders 
stand side by side at a joint military 
parade during the invasion of Poland ~ 


Victims of the Ciepielow massacre, 
where 300 Polish prisoners of war 
were executed by the Wehrmacht 
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Roger Moorhouse's latest book, 
First To Fight, is out now, published 
by Penguin Books 


“TO ATTRIBUTE THE DEFEAT SOLELY TO THE DEPLOYMENT 
OF BLITZKRIEG IS 10 FLATTER GERMAN FORCES” 


Why, then, did the Poles lose? The easy 
answer, and the answer that German wartime 
propaganda would have us believe, was 
Blitzkrieg. The Poles were overcome by a 
superior force with superior tactics, Superior 
technology and a superior military doctrine. 
There is something in that, certainly. It had 
been a very unequal fight. Not only had 
Germany enjoyed a numerical advantage 
over the Poles, but its military hardware and 
military doctrine sometimes appeared to 
belong to another age of warfare. Though 
the Poles fought well, destroying as many 
as 1,000 German tanks and armoured 
vehicles and around 600 aircraft, they were 
outgunned and outfought in every theatre. 
And when Stalin’s Red Army entered the 
fray — itself the largest military force in the 


world at that time — they were already reeling. 


Faced with both German and Soviet forces, 
they had absolutely no chance. 

These facts are incontrovertible, but to 
attribute the defeat solely to the deployment 
of Blitzkrieg is to flatter German forces. For all 
the undeniable superiority that the Wehrmacht 
enjoyed and the magnitude of its victory, 


attributing Poland’s defeat to a military idea 
that was only imperfectly applied in 1939 is 
a gross simplification. There was clearly more 
to the story than that. 

For one thing Poland was geographically 
doomed. Not only was it flanked on three 
sides by Germany and its ally Slovakia, with 
the equally hostile Soviet Union to the east, 
it also consisted predominantly of flat terrain 
largely lacking in natural obstacles — the 
great North European Plain — which is perfect 
for the effective use of tanks and motorised 
infantry. Even when the Poles were able to 
defend prepared positions — such as at Miawa 
or Wegierska Gorka — they were forced to 
withdraw owing to the risk of being outflanked, 
surrounded and annihilated. 

In addition, the weather played its capricious 
part. The summer of 1939 was one of the 
driest on record in central Europe, and 
rainfall in Poland that August was barely 
two-thirds of what it had been in previous 
years. Consequently, the river systems that 
might feasibly have been exploited to form an 
additional line of defence — most notably the 
Narew in the north and the Warta in the west 






a, ee ee fa 
Dahzig — thé city Where 
World War II began 


German troops escorting Polish 
prisoners of war near Lviv. 


— lacked the volume of water to make that a 
viable proposition. 

There were also failings of the Poles’ 
own making. For one thing, the Polish High 
Command's obsession with military secrecy 
meant that Polish units had no direct contact 
with troops on their flanks, were not permitted 
to know the wider strategic plan and were 
unable to coordinate their movements 
effectively. While the Germans were moving 
faster and hitting harder, the Poles were 
effectively blind and deaf. 

Most seriously, Poland’s comparative 
economic weakness in the inter-war years 
meant that, for all its size, the Polish army 
was ill prepared to face the Germans in 1939, 
the primary problem being the lack of armour. 
Polish soldiers could muster all the martial 
dash possible, but they could not adequately 
stem the Wehrmacht’s armoured advance 
without sufficient armour of their own. 

Poland had a feasible strategic plan and its 
forces generally acquitted themselves well, yet 
it was ultimately undone by the perfidy of its 
totalitarian neighbours, and the betrayal of its 
allies, who did nothing to help, yet neglected to 
inform Warsaw of their inaction. 

Poland’s defeat in 1939 was the child of many 
fathers, therefore, which makes it all the more 
peculiar that the simplistic mythology of an all- 
conquering Blitzkrieg has persisted for so long. 


Images: Alamy, Mary Evans, AFP/Getty Images 
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ARCTIC ARDENNES 


Taken: January 1945 


American infantrymen march behind a Sherman 
tank during redeployment in the Ardennes, in the 
midst of the Battle of the Bulge. Launched in 
December 1944 and codenamed ‘Wacht am 
Rhein’ by the German high command, the 
Nazi offensive was a last, desperate 
attempt to break through Allied lines 
and recapture the vital port of 
Antwerp in Belgium. 
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he origins of Karl D6nitz’s 

fearsome ‘Rudeltaktik’ — 

anglicised as ‘wolfpack tactics’ 

— can rightly be attributed to the 

Fuhrer der Unterseeboote (FdU, 
Commander of Submarines) of the previous 
war — Fregattenkapitan Hermann Bauer. Bauer 
maximised the potential of this new weapon in 
the naval arsenal, his U-boats achieving great 
success, bringing Britain’s merchant shipping 
balance to near bankruptcy in the first half of 
1917. This was achieved with U-boats operating 
independent of one another or any centralised 
control. Such fearsome losses prompted the 
British Admiralty to introduce convoying during 
that year as a means of ‘collective defence’. In 
response Bauer submitted a proposal to the 
German naval staff that U-boats alter tactics 
and be co-ordinated and concentrated on 
crucial inbound British convoys. He intended 
to achieve this level of control by means of a 
large radio-equipped transport U-boat of the 
Deutschland class that could operate as a 
mobile command centre at sea. Staffed by 
trained wireless and decryption personnel, 
this U-boat would monitor British radio signals 
to anticipate convoy movements and direct 
accompanying combat boats to intercept en- 
masse. However, despite Bauer’s sound logic, 
the proposal was rejected. 

Ultimately the First World War U-boats 
were defeated, though their subjugation was 
no means a decisive Allied victory as just 
under half of the operational U-boats that 
had been built remained combat-ready in 
November 1918. It was not only improved 
enemy anti-submarine warfare techniques and 
the introduction of escorted convoys that had 
beaten their campaign. Germany’s U-boats 
lacked a powerful charismatic leader capable 
of forging fresh tactics rather than accepting 
the status quo, particularly after Bauer’s 
replacement in June 1917. 
While true that the technical limitations 

of radio equipment aboard the First World 
War U-boats severely hindered inter-boat 
cooperation at sea, there were localised efforts 
at coordinating attacks. One such attempt 





Karl Donitz 
in 1943 


took place in the Mediterranean during October 
1918, when skippers of two U-boats of the 
Pola Flotilla planned to sail and rendezvous on 
3 October, 50 miles from Sicily’s southeastern 
corner. There they expected to intercept Allied 
convoy traffic from the east. However, one 
boat’s departure was delayed by urgent repair 
work and only UB68 sailed as planned. 

This U-boat encountered the enemy on 4 
October, sinking 3,883-ton British steamer SS 
Oopack before being forced to dive by escort 
ships. Sudden technical problems resulted 
in a loss of control, and the boat plunged 
below its maximum rated depth. It was only 
saved by the commander ordering the ballast 
tanks be blown, bringing UB68 hurtling to the 
surface amidst the convoy it had just attacked. 
Illuminated by flares and searchlights, UB68 
was shelled and sunk with four men killed and 
33 captured. The young skipper, Oberleutnant 
zur See Karl D6nitz, was among the survivors. 

“In October 1918 | was captain of a 
submarine in the Mediterranean near Malta. On 
a dark night | met a British convoy with cruisers 
and destroyers. | attacked and | sank a ship, 
but the chance would have been greater if 
there had been a lot of submarines. That’s why 
the idea of a wolfpack, to put the submarines 
together so they could attack together, was 
very impressive. That’s why, in all the years 
from 1918 to 1935 when we had the first 
submarines again in the German navy, | had 
never forgotten this idea.” 


“AERIAL RECONNAISSANCE 
RARELY BECAME A 
CONTRIBUTING FACTOR T0 
U-BOAT SUCCESS, DESPITE 
DONITZ’S BEST EFFORTS 10 C0- 
OPERATE WITH THE LUFTWAFFE 
FOR THIS PURPOSE” 


Following Hitler’s rise to power the German 
navy enjoyed a resurgence, and in September 
1935 Kapitan zur See Donitz was placed in 
command of the ‘Weddigen’ flotilla of small 
Type II coastal boats. He did not hold the 
post for long, promoted to FdU within the new 
Kriegsmarine during the following January and 
later to BdU (Befehlshaber der Unterseeboote, 
Commander-in-Chief Submarines). 

D6nitz threw himself into the development 
of a fresh tactical doctrine for undersea 
warfare centred on his wolfpack theories of 
coordinated group attacks. This technique was 
first used in large-scale Wehrmacht exercises 
during the autumn of 1937. 

From the U-boat depot ship Saar, Dénitz 
directed several U-boats in locating an ‘enemy’ 
convoy, gathering and then launching an 
‘attack’, all with impressive results. Donitz 
instructed his youthful skippers to strike 
with torpedoes while running surfaced at 
night, using the U-boat’s high surface speed, 
manoeuvrability and low profile to its fullest 
advantage. Radar was extremely uncommon on 
enemy ships at that time and, by this method, 
British ASDIC location sonar was also rendered 
useless. The Baltic was too small for Dénitz 
to fully test his theories on group operations, 
but repeated requests for permission to stage 
Atlantic exercises were refused, lest British 
and French naval authorities misconstrue the 
presence of U-boats in any strength within the 
Atlantic while the Spanish Civil War raged. Not 
until May 1939 did a small number of U-boats 
undertake any such exercises in the North Sea 
and, later, west of the Iberian Peninsula. 

Though feeling justified in his faith in the 
wolfpack, there remained questions centred 
on the two pillars of his theory: control 
and communications. Was it possible to 
simultaneously exert command over several 
U-boats? Did they require authority exercised by 
an officer at sea? Was it possible to do so from 
another U-boat or a surface vessel or was it 
possible from a land-based station? How best 
to communicate with U-boats when surfaced, 
at periscope depth or deeper? Finally, he still 
pondered the tactical considerations of exactly 


Early wolfpack strategy dictated the contact 
U-boat shadow the convoy until the pack had Bs 
gathered.before attacking surfaced at night” 





FORWARD TORPEDO ROOM 
AType VII carried 14 torpedoes, which were 
stored in every available nook and cranny. 
The torpedo room crew slept either in the 
smattering of bunks wedged between the 
missiles and equipment or simply napped 
on the floor. The four torpedo tubes were the 
vessel’s main weapons. 


RADIO ROOM 

It was here that U-boats received their 
orders, especially important when hunting 
in wolfpacks. The installations featured 
both short- and long-wave equipment. 


DECK WEAPONS 

The 88mm deck gun was often 
employed against merchant 
shipping, especially if the ship 
was alone and an easy target. 
The anti-aircraft gun mounted 
behind the conning tower tried 
to fight off Allied air attacks. 
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PERISCOPES 1 AND 2 

The boat's two periscopes crested the conning 
tower, which formed the main station for 
spotting Allied shipping. The control room was 
positioned immediately below. Men on the 
bridge were issued with special waterproof 
clothing, but this provided little protection 
from the waves crashing over the boat. 


MAIN CREW SLEEPING QUARTERS 
The majority of the crew shared bunks that were housed 
off the central passageway. Each cot was 1.8m (5.9ft) 
long and 58cm (23in) wide and carried a thin mattress. A 
man on duty and a man off duty shared each bunk. 
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Here are three key problems with the infamous Rudeltaktik 


@ Enigma machine in operation 
ioard a combat U-boat 


Crucial to the efficacy of wolfpack tactics were effective communications 
and the availability of combat U-boats. These also proved its undoing. 
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tonnage that was the core principle of the U-boat 
war. There were too few U-boats for effective 
Donitz’s wolfpack concept relied on the capability reconnaissance until the war was in its third year. 


of gathering large numbers of U-boats against By that time the ‘old guard’ of commanders were 
a single convoy target, swamping the enemy’s largely gone and once a convoy was found, Allied 
defences and causing havoc. However, during defensive tactics and technology had improved 
the heady days of success the Germans still to such an extent that the original principles of 
possessed insufficient numbers of Atlantic surfaced attack and ‘one torpedo for one ship’ 
U-boats to achieve the destruction of merchant could be effectively countered. 


U-boat construction 
never kept pace with 
D6nitz’s desires until it 
was too late. Here a new 
boat is commissioned 
into the Kriegsmarine at 
its shipyard 





the very least driving it underwater where it was 
robbed of sight, speed and the ability to transmit. 
The key to gathering a wolfpack was for the contact Furthermore, the introduction of the Type 271 radar 





U-boat that ‘shadowed’ that target to transmit set in March 1941 enabled a surfaced U-boat to be 

regular position signals to which other U-boats detected at a range of four miles within a 360° arc 

were directed. The introduction of high-frequency of any ship so equipped. Increased escort numbers 

direction-finding equipment aboard an increasing also allowed for more aggressive hunting for a 

number of Allied escort ships enabled escorts to detected enemy who had been robbed by radar of " 
frequently pinpoint the shadower and attack, at their surface attack capability. 


Canadian frigate HMCS Swansea, the most 
successful U-boat hunter in the Royal Canadian 
Navy, equipped with Type 271 radar in its Perspex 
‘lighthouse’ at the base of the foremast 
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With improving communications equipment Donitz was able to exercise 
increasingly tighter control over U-boats at sea. To efficiently coordinate a 
wolfpack at sea, BdU required information regarding both weather conditions 
and his U-boats’ status. These alarmingly frequent signal requests generated 
a vast amount of radio traffic, encrypted in naval Enigma code. Not only 
vulnerable to HF/DF, these signals were also broken by Allied cryptanalysts, 
despite misplaced German faith in the cypher’s invulnerability. Intercepted and 
decoded U-boat signals allowed the re-routing of convoys away from gathering 
wolfpacks and saved thousands of lives and hundreds and thousands of tons 
of shipping. Nonetheless, periodic Enigma ‘blackouts’ were suffered by Allied 
intelligence due to code machine and cypher alterations, the longest - and 
final major gap - between February and December 1942. 




















BOAT 
ALLOWED THE RE-ROUTING OF CONVOYS: 
FROM GATHERING WOLFPACKS AND SAVED 
THOUSANDS OF LIVES AND HUNDREDS AND® 
THOUSANDS OF TONS OF SHIPPING” 
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how the U-boats should initially operate — as 
a group or scattered and summoned to a 
rendezvous in the event of convoy contact? 

Effective reconnaissance was an important 
prerequisite for any attempted wolfpack 
operation. The patrol line became the tried and 
tested method by which echeloned U-boats 
travelled in parallel with just over two times 
the radius of visual distance between them. By 
this method they could, theoretically, comb the 
ocean to locate the enemy. 

In reality, of course, the patrol line was subject 
to the detrimental effects of bad weather, 
faulty navigation and flawed intelligence. Aerial 
reconnaissance rarely became a contributing 
factor to U-boat success despite Donitz’s best 
efforts to co-operate with the Luftwaffe for this 
purpose. Despite eventually being granted control 
over the bombers of KG40, imperfect Luftwaffe 
maritime navigation and a lack of aircraft 
would serve to neuter the effort. The patrol 
line remained king, requiring many operational 
U-boats to be available to make it truly viable. 
D6nitz reasoned on needing 300 front-line 
boats by the time of any conflict. This number 
meant at any one time 100 could be outbound, 
100 on station and the last 100 returning for 
replenishment. As war with Britain and France 
began in September 1939, newly promoted 
Kommodore Karl Donitz went to battle with a 
grand total of 57 U-boats, 18 of which were 
available for Atlantic patrols. 


The first wolfpacks 

The U-boats’ opening salvos were generally 
against ships travelling solo, though British 
defensive convoying measures began almost 
immediately. After less than a week of war 
D6nitz withdrew ten of his most modern Atlantic 
boats to prepare for his first wolfpack operation 
against a predicted increase in convoy traffic 
during October. Unfortunately for him, his 
originally intended scale of attack was reduced 
somewhat by U-boats being ordered by naval 
staff for special assignments or unexpected 
delays in dockyard repair. Ultimately, only a 
small force of six U-boats was available for the 
first wolfpack. The group’s tactical commander 
afloat would be Korvettenkapitan Werner 
Hartmann, senior officer of the Hundius Flotilla 
and skipper of U37, while Dénitz retained 
operational command. Hartmann would be 
accompanied by U40, U42, U45, U46 and U48. 

“| have decided to operate the boats against 
Gibraltar traffic... Success will depend on the 
boats making a surprise appearance together. 
They will be ready on different dates and will 
therefore sail on different days and will occupy 
an operations area southwest of Ireland, which 
sinking figures so far have shown to be the best 
area. When all the boats have arrived there, 
they will receive orders to proceed... Hartmann 
will be in U37 as senior officer of this Atlantic 
group and he will, if necessary, take over 
control in convoy operations. 

“If he finds things are not promising off 
Gibraltar, he will be authorised to order a new 
disposition, rather further from the enemy 
bases, along the west coast of Spain and 
Portugal. Only north-south bound merchant 
ships would be picked up here, of course.” 

The results were best described as mixed. 
Three of the U-boats were lost as the group 
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assembled, though none as a direct result 
of the pack operation. U40, the last of the 
group to leave port on 10 October, was sunk 
in a minefield east of Dover after attempting 
to shortcut its way to the Atlantic through the 
English Channel, while both U42 and U45 
were sunk by escorts during independent 
action against convoys. 

The remaining three boats subsequently 
experienced some measure of success ina 
group action against convoy HG3, spotted 
by lookouts aboard U46 at 8.51am on 17 
October. Kapitanleutnant Herbert Sohler 
briefly lost contact with the merchant ships 
before sweeping the area and reacquiring the 
northbound merchant ships sailing under 
weak escort. U46 shadowed HG3 at a distance 
until that afternoon, when permission to attack 
was received. Each U-boat sank a single ship 
before the remainder scattered and managed 
to shake off pursuit. 

Hartmann ordered a reconnaissance line 
formed, but aircraft deterred pursuit, and 
Hartmann, as tactical commander, instructed 


A swastika flag waves 
over a harbour for 
German submarines 


the boats to move towards position ‘Schwartz’ 
off Portugal. U48, now bereft of torpedoes, 
was ordered home, while U46, with limited 
fuel, achieved nothing more. U37 sank four 
independently sailing ships. 

Though hardly an unqualified success, convoy 
HG3 had been successfully attacked, but six 
reported torpedo failures possibly prevented 
greater achievement. Though it was perhaps 
telling that both U37 and U48 had experienced 
far greater success independently of the group, 
a second wolfpack operation was to be made 
during the following month. 

This time five U-boats were to once again 
assemble south of Ireland before sweeping 
towards Cape Finisterre. Unfortunately, this 
number was also whittled down to just three. 

Gales off Ireland forced the boats towards 
the approaches to Gibraltar, where they homed 
in on shadowing reports from U53 of a convoy 
northwest of El Ferrol, making contact and 
attacking. U49 was swiftly damaged by depth 
charges and forced away, while the remaining 
boats had no success over a three-day chase, 
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later sinking independently sailing merchants 
once the group was dispersed by Donitz. It 
was clear that the number of U-boats at sea 
was insufficient for effective wolfpack actions, 
while the method of control and coordination 
required further analysis, and Donitz duly 
suspended further group operations. 


The wolfpacks return 

D6nitz’s U-boats soon resumed individual 
torpedo and minelaying missions that harvested 
a steady toll of British ships. The invasion of 
Norway in April 1940 absorbed virtually all 
U-boat strength and subsequent dockyard 
congestion delayed a return in force to the 
Atlantic until the end of May, with the fall of 
France imminent. 

During that month U-boat construction and 
the simultaneous return to service of many 
refitted after the Norwegian campaign finally 
gave Donitz enough operational boats to 
attempt renewed wolfpack missions during 
June 1940. Kriegsmarine radio intelligence 
(B-Dienst) reported on 12 June that the heavily 
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escorted fast convoy US3, comprising six 
passenger liners including the Queen Mary 
and Mauretania carrying 26,000 Australian 
and New Zealand troops, had arrived in the 
Freetown sea area. 

Simultaneously the same intelligence source 
revealed detailed information about merchant 
convoy HX48 entering the Western Approaches 
and due to rendezvous with its local escort. In 
coded messages from Berlin, ‘Group Résing’ 
was formed of five U-boats centred around 
U48, with skipper Korvettenkapitan Hans- 
Rudolf Résing, senior officer of 7th U-Flotilla, as 
tactical commander, to intercept US3. ‘Group 
Prien’ was then assembled in a reconnaissance 
line of six boats through which HX48 was 
expected to pass with U47 and Kapitanleutnant 
Gunther Prien in tactical command. All boats 
were ordered to maintain radio silence, though 
neither contacted their target convoys and were 
dispersed to resume independent operations. 
Although radio intelligence from the B-Dienst 
service continued to provide accurate and 
valuable information, the limited visual range 
of lookouts atop a low U-boat conning tower 
proved an insurmountable obstacle. 

Meanwhile, the acquisition of conquered 
French ports granted Dénitz impressive forward 
bases, which soon hosted U-boat flotillas and 
new German infrastructure within five major 
Atlantic ports. French bases also increased 
available shipyard capacity, reduced transit 
time to and from the Atlantic battleground and 
therefore, in theory, boosted the number of 
combat boats at sea. 

Furthermore, Germany now also had 
possession of several powerful land-based 
radio transmitters on the French Atlantic coast, 


First World War U=beats nearly severed Britain's - 
maritime trade during 1917 but could not counter 
British defensive.convoying when.introdueced 
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most notably the very low frequency (VLF) 
stations at Croix Dhins and Basse Lande, which 
augmented the existing transmitter situated 

in Nauen near Berlin. 

Very low frequency signals were capable of 
transmitting one-way wireless messages to 
submerged U-boats, though the depth at which 
they could receive such signals was dependant 
on distance, power of the radio signal, the 
frequency used and salinity of the sea water. 

In general, an absolute maximum of 20 metres 
could be reached before contact was lost. 

The long antenna required to transmit VLF 
signals could not be accommodated aboard 
a U-boat, and they were therefore unable to 
reciprocate a message without surfacing to 
transmit in high frequency. 

However, this proved somewhat beneficial 
as U-boats were invisible to radar if submerged 
and impervious to Allied direction finders if 
not transmitting, maximising their greatest 
advantage -— invisibility. 

In the interim, Donitz, now headquartered 
in 18 Boulevard Souchet, Paris, had further 
refined his wolfpack tactics. With the 
increased radio capability, he believed that the 
U-boats were best coordinated from the land 
headquarters. A tactical commander afloat 
was no longer considered necessary and had 
proved inefficient in the past, as the tactical 
leader’s boat had sometimes been compelled 
to dive by enemy escorts, immediately leaving 
the remaining U-boats leaderless. Constant 
tactical control from the situation room at BdU 
remained the logical solution. 

Furthermore, D6énitz’s new doctrine relied 
on the contacting U-boat to shadow its convoy 
without attacking while BdU coordinated the 

_ Teaching the principles of attack. A Knight's 
Cross-holding veteran instructs officer 
candidates in the art of convoy attacks 


deployment of other boats to form the wolfpack 
at sea. Cooperation between the U-boats 
themselves was maintained by visual signals 
if possible or radio watches on a pre-arranged 
shortwave frequency. BdU would re-transmit 
at fixed times any messages received from 
U-boats, allowing all in a group to maintain 

an overall view of each other’s movements. 
Once in position, BdU would grant permission 
to attack, with each skipper then acting 
independently once the action had begun. 

With many British destroyers held back in 
home waters to counter the threat of German 
invasion, escort numbers decreased, providing 
fortuitous timing for Donitz as he opened a new 
wave of wolfpack attacks in 1940. Success grew 
exponentially. In September Prien’s U47 found 
HX72 while on weather reporting duty and low 
on ammunition at the end of a successful patrol. 
As he shadowed D6nitz quickly assembled the 
experienced skippers of U99, U48, U65, U38, 
U43, U32 and U100 to attack, and together they 
sank 11 of the 41 merchant ships at no loss 
to themselves. It was a good beginning, but it 
would be the following month that the pinnacle 
of wolfpack achievement was reached. 

After briefly being sighted and reported by 
U48 on the night of 16 October, the slow SC7 
convoy of heavily laden merchants shook its 
shadower free before being reacquired by U38 
the following day. The convoy had left Nova 
Scotia 11 days previously bound for Liverpool, 
its planned speed of 8 knots reduced after 
many older, smaller vessels proved incapable 
of this pace. 

35 merchant ships departed Canada, but 
almost immediately some straggled as bad 
weather separated them from the main body, 
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GOLIATH AND THE GRID 


Effective communications remained a cornerstone of the wolfpack principle, as did navigation and location technology 














Rather than relying on standard latitude and 
longitude positioning for global positioning, 
the Kriegsmarine - like the Luftwaffe and 
army - developed their own charts using a grid 
reference system. The world’s oceans were 
divided into major areas, generally square 
though sometimes irregularly shaped near 
land masses. Each of these large areas was 
identified by a two-letter code (e.g. AE, CD, 

EH etc) and further subdivided into a three-by- 
three matrix of nine squares, in turn subdivided 
twice again by the same method. 

Further complicating the chart for enemy 
intelligence, these were produced using the 
standard Mercator’s projection, meaning that 
squares covering the same actual area became 
smaller as they neared the equator. This grid 
chart, which was both complex to decipher 
for the Allies and simple to use for those in 
possession of it, allowed precise navigational 
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points to be located within an error margin of 
six miles. For example, the location CG9575 
would place a U-boat at the entrance of the 
Sic limo mCiielcliccla 

Such precise navigational instructions were 
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to complement the installations at Nauen and 
on the French Atlantic coast, from 1943 to the 
war’s end the U-boat service utilised the most 
powerful transmitter of its time. Its antenna 
required an area of three square kilometres 


“FROM 1943 TO THE WAR'S 
END THE U-BOAT SERVICE 
UTILISED THE MOST POWERFUL 
TRANSMITTER OF ITS TIME” 


and therefore could not be accommodated at 
Nauen, constructed instead near Kalbe in central 
Germany. Named Goliath, its VLF transmissions 
could be received by submerged U-boats within 
the Caribbean and Indian oceans by their use of 
an extendible loop antenna, which functioned 
underwater while the U-boat could maintain a top 
speed of 8 knots. 

However, by the time that Goliath entered 
service the Rudeltaktik had nearly been 
defeated by Allied naval technology, tactics and 
aircraft. In March 1943 Donitz concentrated 
44 U-boats against convoys HX229 and SC122, 
16 of them sinking 22 ships for the loss of a 
single U-boat in a near-perfect pack attack. 
Just two months later, energised Allied escort 
forces repulsed repeated group attacks and 41 
U-boats were destroyed. Conceding defeat with 
such unsustainable losses, Donitz was forced to 
finally withdraw his Atlantic wolfpacks. 


A U-boat enters port in June 1941. 
The captain (in white cap) leans his 
elbow on the slot into which the 
extendable loop aerial for receiving | 
VLF messages is retracted | 
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Wherever possible, U-boats would communicate via 
visual signals or audibly, reducing unwelcome radio 
traffic that could betray their presence 


and two subsequently sank while sailing 
alone. A pair of Royal Navy sloops and a single 
corvette were in escort as the first torpedoes 
hit. Donitz had gathered U38, U46, U48, U99, 
U100, U101 and U123 as SC7 sailed directly 
into the U-boat patrol line. Within three nights 
one of the bloodiest convoy battles of the war 
was fought, and it resulted in unmitigated 
disaster for the Allies. In total they lost 20 
merchant ships, with a further two damaged, 
and in return experienced no success against 
the attacking U-boats. 141 merchant sailors 
were killed in what the German newspapers 
quickly dubbed ‘The Night of the Long Knives’. 
Action was broken off as the shattered 
remnants of SC7 reached the comparative 
safety of the North Channel. While some 
U-boats already departed after exhausting their 
torpedoes, others diverted to strike convoy 
HX79, which also lost 12 ships and two others 
damaged before the attackers ran completely 
out of ammunition. 


The ‘Happy Time’ 

The wolfpack theory that Dénitz had nurtured 
since his own days in combat was finally fully 
vindicated. Nonetheless, challenges remained. 
The nautical area required to enable surfaced 
U-boats to assemble an effective patrol line 
had moved the boats further west into the 
Atlantic Ocean, away from the heavily patrolled 
and constricted North Channel and its approach 
to Liverpool. This placed expected convoy 
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interception points in the open ocean, also 
allowing them to effectively reroute around any 
detected U-boat concentration. Locating the 
convoys became perhaps the biggest problem 
for the wolfpacks, with negligible Luftwaffe 
assistance and too few Atlantic U-boats. 

Nonetheless, the period between July 1940 
and March 1941, when the wolfpacks truly 
began to bite, has often been referred to as 
the ‘Happy Time’ for U-boat crews. But at least 
one of the veterans involved recalled this entire 
period in a completely different light. 

Otto Kretschmer, the highest ‘scoring’ U-boat 
ace of the Second World War remembered, 
“The ‘Happy Time.’ | don’t like this term. We 
were the first ones to probe the defences of the 
enemy and this was not a happy time because 
50 per cent of our forces perished. | remember 
when | was with U99 and went into the Atlantic 
for the first time, | found out that before me 
there were six submarines sent to the Atlantic 
and three were sunk. Fifty per cent losses. So, 
this is called the ‘Happy Time’? | don’t know 
why. And, of course, we had been trained during 
peace time and we had to discover whether the 
peace time tactics were any good for war, which 
they were not at all times... The ‘Happy Time’ 
had been invented by Propaganda Kompanie in 
Germany; they were the first to speak about it.” 

Though undoubtedly a sound tactical 
doctrine, the real success of the wolfpacks 
primarily resulted from the tenacity and 
bravery of the U-boat commanders at a time 





Werner Hartmann (in white cap), pictured here late in the 
war as commander of U198, was tactical commander of 
the first attempted wolfpack 


The ability to find convoys remained a major 
failing of Dénitz’s wolfpacks. U-boats had a 
poor surveillance platform, and Luftwaffe 
aerial support was largely unsuccessful 





when Allied defences were undeveloped and 
understrength. ‘Aces’ such as Kretschmer, 
Joachim Schepke (U99), Gunther Prien (U47) 
and Herbert Schiiltze (U48) piloted their 
U-boats at speed inside the convoy body, 
running surfaced and firing to left and right. 

This fearless aggression sank dozens of Allied 
ships, but it was soon exhausted by veteran 
commanders being transferred to larger ocean- 
going long-distance U-boats, moved ashore to 
train the next generation of skippers or being lost 
in action.In March 1941, three of those most 
famous U-boat skippers — Kretschmer, Prien 
and Schepke - were all lost. 

Although the wolfpacks were far from 
defeated and their depredations of Allied 
shipping would continue into 1943, the real 
‘Happy Time’ of the wolfpacks was already over. 
While they continued to operate until 1943, 
they would rarely achieve such convincing 
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Australian ‘guerrilla’ Lieutenant 
Gerry McKenzie in Timor 







In 1942 Japanese 
forces invaded much 
of Asia and the Pacific. 
Deep behind enemy 
lines, a small force of 
Australian soldiers held 
the line to delay and 
frustrate the attackers 


n the night air of a Timorese mountain 
hideout, a group of bearded Australians 
watched anxiously as Corporal Jack 
Sargeant began tapping out a signal in 
Morse code. 

Two months earlier, on 20 February 1942, 
the Japanese had invaded Dutch Timor, and 
most of the island’s Australian and Dutch 
defenders were overwhelmed and captured. In 
Portuguese Timor, the Australians of the 2/2nd 
Independent Company had fallen back into the 
mountains overlooking Dili. They were reached 
in early March by some Australians and a few 
Dutch troops, who had escaped from Dutch 
Timor on foot. Among this group was Captain 
George Parker, Sargeant and signaller Lance 
Corporal John Donovan. They began working 
with the independent company’s signalmen 
Max ‘Joe’ Loveless and Keith Richards to build 
a radio capable of communicating with Darwin. 
Loveless had been a radio technician in Hobart 
before the war, and his knowledge marked him 
out as the team’s ‘No. 1 man’. 

Shortly after work began, an exhausted 
Dutch sergeant arrived with a broken receiver 
set he had carried for more than 60 kilometres 
(37 miles) across the rugged country. Loveless 
used components from this set, another 
discarded set and a transmitter set seized in 
an earlier raid as the basis for his radio. 

Their tools were primitive, and virtually 
everything had to be done by guesswork, even 
poring through a Portuguese radio manual to 
determine the colour codes of resistors and 
condensers. Coils were wound around lengths 
of bamboo. To charge the batteries for the set, 
a generator was taken from an abandoned car: 
it was rigged to a series of wooden wheels 









A still from Damien Parer's 

film Men of Timor shows the 
burning of Mindello, a.“pro- * 
Japanese’ Timorese village 


and finally to a master wheel with wooden 
handles that had to be cranked by hand. Local 
Timorese did the cranking. Loveless completed 
a transmitter in late March, but it failed to work. 

Australian patrols, meanwhile, continued 
sourcing potentially useful components. A battery 
charger previously buried by the Australians was 
recovered in a daring night raid under the nose 
of Japanese sentries. Loveless began working 
on a second transmitter, twice as big as the first, 
built into an 18-litre (four-gallon) kerosene tin. It 
was his ‘masterpiece’. When they tested it, the 
signallers could hear Darwin on the receiver, 
but the transmitter failed. Unrelenting, Loveless 
decided to hook his powerful transmitter to a 
weak existing set that had a range of only about 
48 kilometres (30 miles). To do this he needed 
more batteries, and these were recovered by 
patrols. Then the petrol for the battery charger 
began to run out. A raid was conducted into 
Japanese-occupied Dili to steal tins of kerosene 
and diesel oil, and these kept the battery charger 
running once the petrol finished. 

Unsuccessful transmission attempts were 
made during the second and third weeks of 
April. Finally, on 19 April, Darwin acknowledged. 
The signallers celebrated by smoking a tin of 
tobacco they had been saving for weeks, and 
christened their set ‘Winnie the war-winner’, 
after British Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 

They tried again the following day. Parker, 
Loveless, Richards and Donovan clustered 
around Sargeant, who tapped out his signal 
in Morse code. Darwin acknowledged but 
demanded proof of their identity. By chance, 
an officer in Darwin remembered meeting a 
signaller who had been sent to Timor and also 
remembered the name of the signaller’s wife 


‘QUININE, TOMMY GUN nL HT "THIS WAS THE H 
ANYONE IN AUSTRALIA HAD RECEIVED FROM SPARROW FORCE 
SINCE THE JAPANESE HAD LANDED ON TIMOR 59 DAYS EARLIER” 


The leaders of Sparrow Force and the 2/2nd Independent 
Company. Major Bernard Callinan is second from the right 


and their home address. Amazingly, it was 
Sargeant whom the officer had met. Questions 
and answers in Morse went back and forth 
between the Northern Territory and Timor: 
“Do you know Jack Sargeant?” 

“Yes, he’s with us.” 

“What rank, and answer immediately?” 
“Corporal.” 

“Is he there? Bring him to the transmitter. 
What’s your wife’s name, Jack?” 
“Kathleen.” 

Once Darwin was satisfied, Sargeant 
signalled, “Force intact. Still fighting. Badly 
need boots money quinine tommy gun 
ammunition.” This was the first news anyone 
in Australia had received from Sparrow Force 
since the Japanese had landed on Timor 59 
days earlier. 


A dark year 

The year 1942 was one of the darkest for 
Australia. Alongside Britain and Commonwealth 
countries, Australian forces had been at war 
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with Germany since 1939 and later Italy. 
Australians served in the Mediterranean and 
North Africa, in the air war against Germany 
and at sea. Japan’s entry into the war on 7 
December 1941, however, changed Australia’s 
war. It was no longer a distant conflict. The 
Japanese advanced rapidly through Southeast 
Asia and across the Pacific. During 1942, 

the Japanese occupied parts of Australia’s 
mandated territory in New Guinea; Singapore 
fell; Darwin and northern Australia came 
under repeated attack. Japanese submarines 
attacked Sydney Harbour and Newcastle, on 
Australia’s east coast. Many people feared a 
Japanese invasion of the Australian mainland. 

During these dark months early in the year, 
from January to March, the Japanese had also 
overwhelmed the small Australian forces in 
Rabaul, New Britain, on Ambon, Dutch Timor 
and Java in the Dutch East Indies. Those not 
killed or executed became prisoners of war. The 
same fate was feared to have befallen Sparrow 
Force and the 2/2nd Independent Company 
in Portuguese Timor. Nothing had been heard 
from them for two months. But once ‘Winnie 
the war-winner’ made contact with Australia in 
late April, arrangements were made to regularly 
resupply the survivors of Sparrow Force. 

Built around the Australian 2/40th Battalion 
with the 2/2nd Independent Company and 
supporting units, Sparrow Force was sent to 
Timor to reinforce the small Dutch garrison 
in December 1941. Sparrow Force arrived 
in Koepang (Kupang), in Dutch Timor, on 12 
December 1941. Several days later, and 
despite protests from the territory's authorities, 
who optimistically thought the Japanese 
would observe Portugal’s neutrality, the 2/2nd 





AUSTRALIA’S GUERRILLA WAR ON TIMOR - 


Independent Company and some Dutch troops 
were sent to Dili in Portuguese Timor, the 
eastern half of the island. 

The Australian and Dutch force defending 
Timor was small and under-equipped. Sparrow 
Force received some reinforcements in January 
and February 1942, but these were too few and 
too late. Japanese aircraft had been bombing 
Timor since January and had destroyed most 
of the aircraft from the single Royal Australian 
Air Force squadron defending the island. 

On 19 February the remaining aircraft were 
withdrawn to Australia, and the Japanese 
invaded Koepang the next day. Despite fierce 
resistance, the Australian and Dutch forces 
were overwhelmed. Most of Sparrow Force, 
more than 1,100 men, surrendered on 23 
February. Those who did not surrender made 
their way through the mountains to join up 
with the 2/2nd Independent Company. The 
Japanese also invaded Portuguese Timor, and 
the independent company withdrew into the 
mountains overlooking Dili. 


Timorese help 

Following the Japanese invasion, as Private 
Marvyn ‘Doc’ Wheatley recalled, the 
Australians were initially “not game to go have 
a crack” at the Japanese, being “too few” 

and scattered among different villages. They 
had to live off the Timorese, said Wheatley, 
and this close support — even friendship 

— between the Australians and Timorese 


Inset, right: An Australian sniper ‘in action’, Portuguese 
Timor, 12 December 1942 


Below: Australian ‘guerrillas’ pose for war correspondent 
Damien Parer in the typical type of country in which they 
were fighting, Portuguese Timor, 12 December 1942 


“THEY WERE 50 GOOD, THE 
CREADOS, THEY RISKED THEIR 
LIVES ALL THE TIME FOR US, IT 

SHAMED YOU REALLY” 


was one of the defining characteristics of 
the campaign. The Timorese provided food, 
shelter, ponies to carry heavy equipment, 
and information. The Australians paid for 
what they could, but once their money was 
exhausted they issued promissory notes. 
Young Timorese boys assisted the 
Australians as ‘creados’, or helpers, carrying 
soldiers’ non-military equipment and acting 
as guides. One soldier later remarked, “They 
were so good, the creados, they risked 
their lives all the time for us, it shamed you 
really.” It is not too much to say that the 
Australian guerrillas were able to operate 
only because of the Timorese. “The people 
we are living with are natives and they have 
been wonderful to us,” wrote an Australian 
lieutenant to his parents. “They are great 
friends to the Aussies and nearly all of us have 
a boy to carry our packs... they are invaluable 
guides, philosophers and friends here. My little 
boy has been in action with me and his name is 
Cris-mo, he reckons he will come back to Aussie 
with me after the war.” 













Harassment and sabotage 
After a series of small encounters, by mid- 
March the company’s remaining platoons 
had redeployed across the southern half 
of Portuguese Timor. Despite being hungry 
and wasted with malaria, and with their 
boots becoming mere remnants of leather, 
surrender was “never an option” an officer later 
commented. Parry believed he and his mates 
accepted their lot: “We’re stuck here, we’re 
going to stay here... we had a job to do.” He did 
not recall ever discussing surrendering. 
Although there was later a mid-year 
suggestion to withdraw the force, American 
General Douglas MacArthur, the supreme 
commander of the Allied forces in the South 
West Pacific Area, wanted the Australians to 
remain. He felt “the retention of these forces 
at Timor will greatly facilitate offensive action 
when the necessary means are at hand. These 
forces should not be withdrawn under existing 
circumstances. Rather it is believed that they 
should remain and execute their present 
missions of harassment and sabotage.” 
Portuguese Timor’s rugged terrain was ideal 
for guerrilla warfare. “Although they at times 
cursed the rough terrain,” recalled Ray Parry, a 
then-17-year-old private who had enlisted in the 
army underage, “if it wasn’t for the mountains 
we [wouldn’t have] lasted too long.” Major 
Bernard Callinan, the company’s commander, 
wrote, “Ground of itself was not important. The 
main object was to kill, and our best method 
of killing was by sharp harassing actions.” The 
skilful guerrilla campaign waged on Timor by 
the 2/2nd Independent Company and Sparrow 
Force has since been widely lauded. 








Above: An Australian patrol moves through lightly 
wooded country in Timor’s mountainous interior 


Below: An Australian soldier and his creado, 
9 December 1942 





Below: The actions of individual Timorese, with the 
support of Timorese communities, was vital to sustaining 
the Australians in their guerrilla war in Portuguese Timor 





AUSTRALIA’S GUERRILLA WAR ON TIMOR 


TO COUNTER THE FORMIDABLE JAPANESE INVASION, AUSTRALIAN FORCES ORGANISED 
SMALL, SPECIALISED UNITS TO STRIKE FROM BEHIND THE LINES 


In 1940 the British Army formed commando 
units to raid, sabotage and gather information 
from German-occupied Europe. A small British 
military mission was sent to Australia to establish 
similar units in the Australian Army. The first of 
eight Australian independent companies was 
raised in 1941. 

Little was known in Australia about independent 
companies or commando units and their 
organisation, equipment, or operations beyond 
what Chief of the Australian General Staff 
Lieutenant General Vernon Sturdee described as 
some form of “cloak and dagger gang”. 

Recruits for these new units were trained 
in irregular and guerrilla warfare, demolitions, 
advanced field craft, map reading and signals 
work. The training syllabus was directed at 
developing individual initiative, resourcefulness 
and physical fitness. 

Commanded by a major, each company 
consisted of 17 officers and 256 other ranks and 
were organised with engineer, signals and medical 
sections, with three platoons each containing three 
sections. When compared to an infantry battalion, 
independent companies had a higher ratio of 
officers to men. This allowed for each sub-unit or 
detachment to operate under an officer’s command 
even when deployed away from the main company. 

Weapons were another difference. Independent 
companies were armed with rifles, sub-machine 


Charles Bush, Ambush at 
Numamogue, Timor, 1946 





and light machine guns, with a small number 
of sniper rifles and 2-inch (50.8mm) mortars. 
The heavy weapons found in infantry battalions, 
such as Vickers medium machine guns and 
3-inch (81mm) mortars, were absent from the 
independent companies. Unlike the infantry, 
the task of the independent company was not 
to engage in pitched battles, nor was it to win 
ground. Instead it was to exploit the enemy’s 
weak points by attacking their headquarters, 
communication centres and supply routes. 

In 1943 the companies were redesignated 
cavalry (commando) squadrons, later just 
(ofeoyaaTaarelarecem-xe [rele lcelacmm mel ar-lelellt(elarelmeeliiliireliie(e) 
squadrons were established during 1944. 

From the tragic loss of No. 1 Independent 
Company - captured by the Japanese, most 
of whom died when the Japanese ship the 
Montevideo Maru was sunk by an American 
submarine in July 1942 - to the celebrated 
story of the bearded men of the independent 
companies on Timor, these units were involved 
in myriad wartime experiences. It was in the 
vastness of New Guinea’s jungles that the 
independent companies came into their own, 
thinly deployed on the flanks of the main force, 
carrying out reconnaissance, conducting raids 
and harassing the Japanese. By the war's end in 
1945 the commando squadrons were in action in 
New Guinea, Bougainville and Borneo. 
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OTHER AUSTRALIAN ORGANISATIONS CONDUCTED COVERT OPERATIONS IN JAPANESE-CONTROLLED TERRITORIES DURING WWII 


In addition to the Australian independent 
companies, several other Australian units and 
wartime organisations during World War Il were 
established to conduct ‘special operations’. The 
best-known Australian commandos were the ‘M’ 
and ‘Z’ Special Units. These were administrative 
units for Australian soldiers serving with the Allied 
Intelligence Bureau. 

The bureau was established in mid 1942 to 
control and coordinate the different intelligence 
organisations operating in the Pacific. It consisted 


Coastwatcher Captain 
Martin Clemens with 
Solomon police on 
Guadalcanal in 1942 


of various sections, including what became Special 
Operations Australia (SOA), an organisation 

also known by its cover name of the ‘Services 
Reconnaissance Department’, and the Coast- 
watchers’ organisation. 

Consisting mainly of Australians, SOA also 
included Britons, New Zealanders, Canadians 
and South Africans, as well as recruiting the 
local people of the Pacific islands and Asia. 
Members of SOA received advanced training in 
weapons handling, explosives and demolition. 





They parachuted, dived and became experienced 
canoeists. They also studied Morse code and 
regional languages. 

From 1943, small parties were inserted from 
the sea by American submarines or small ships, 
or covertly dropped by parachute from aircraft into 
Japanese-controlled territory to gather intelligence 
and harass the enemy. SOA trained thousands of 
local guerrilla fighters and conducted more than 
80 operations in New Guinea, Timor, Borneo, the 
Philippines and Indochina. 


Members of ‘M’ Special Unit alongside 
New Guineans, 1945 


During April, the Japanese pushed further 
inland, and the Australians responded with 
more intense skirmishes, ambushing Japanese 
vehicles on mountainside roads and conducting 
hit-and-run raids. In one action on 25 April, five 
Australians waylaid a truck carrying soldiers 
near Villa Maria. The Australians claimed 
12 Japanese killed, eight credited to Private 
Wheatley. A pre-war kangaroo shooter, the 
Western Australian was one of seven brothers 
who served in the forces. He was a fierce 
marksman who was later celebrated in the 
press for having “knocked off” 47 Japanese 
on Timor, with 25 certainties. His record was 
12 shots for 12 Japanese dead in 15 minutes. 
Wheatley masterminded several successful 
ambushes of Japanese vehicle convoys. 

Each action, however, came at a cost. During 
one ambush, Private Jack Sheehan, a pre-war 
gold miner and heavyweight boxer from Western 
Australia, had fired on the Japanese at close 
range with his Thompson sub-machine gun. 
Between eight and ten Japanese were thought 
to have died. Sheehan afterwards remarked to 
Wheatley, “I'll never be the same. | felt | was 
cutting those Japs in two — it was murder.” 

The Australians honed their guerrilla tactics 
over time and through experience. The 2/2nd 
Independent Company’s sub-units, sometimes 
just a few men, would hit the Japanese 
hard and quickly, before making a rapid 
retreat. The company reported, “It will 
be observed that the policy of ambush 
patrols is to hit the enemy hard, quickly 
and often — then retire. As our men 
know well the country they select 
to work in, and the Japanese dislike 
leaving roads, their getaways are usually fast 
and free from pursuit. The reason this policy 
is insisted on by Company HQ is because, as 


Signalman Keith Richards, Corporal John 
Donovan and Sergeant Jack Sargeant with 
‘Winnie the war-winner’, November 1942 





\ 
“TLL NEVER BE THE SAME. | 
FELT WAS CUTTING THOSE JAPS 
IN TWO - IT WAS MURDER” 


there is no method of transporting casualties, 
it is considered better to kill a relatively small 
number of enemy with no loss to ourselves 
rather than to engage in a longer action which 
would entail the risk of casualties.” This policy 
was to prove very effective. 

On 24 September, two platoons from 2/2nd 
Independent Company ambushed a 35-strong 
Japanese column along the Maubisse-Ainaro 
road, near Numamogue. The Australians opened 
fire with their Bren light machine guns and 
rifles as the enemy crossed a bridge. Panic 
ensued among the Japanese, with many killed 
and wounded. After a short, sharp attack, 
the Australians kept snipping at the surviving 
Japanese for several hours before withdrawing. 

Lieutenant David Dexter, a young, aggressive 
leader who in the future would command the 


The wireless set ‘Winnie the war-winner’ 


Right: Australians moving out from 
their creek bed camp on patrol, 
Timor, 9 December 1942 
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2/4th Commando Squadron on Borneo, was in 
charge of the ambush. His observations gave an 
indication of the enemy’s training and tactics. 
Dexter reported, “From my observations of 

the 4 % hour fight | am convinced that when 
surprised the Jap is a ditherer. His field-craft 
was very bad. When first fired on, he stood 

or lay on the open track. Then he climbed to 
higher ground and presented a beautiful target 
against the skyline. He made for obvious 
positions such as prominent native huts upon 
which our Brens already had range.” 


A dangerous supply line 
Maintaining the supply line to Timor was difficult 
and dangerous. Allied aircraft and ships ran 
the gauntlet to maintain the vital supply link. In 
September, the destroyer HMAS Voyager ran 
aground at Betano Bay on Timor’s south coast 
while reinforcing Sparrow Force with the 2/4th 
Independent Company. During the night of 23 
September the destroyer ran aground, but the 
company was still able to disembark. Voyager 
was attacked by Japanese aircraft the next day, 
and despite shooting down a Japanese bomber 

it was destroyed by demolition 

charges. Voyager’s crew was 

subsequently evacuated to Darwin 

by the corvettes HMAS Kalgoorlie 
and Warrnambool on 25 September. 
During another run to Timor, on 1 
December, Japanese aircraft sank 
HMAS Armidale when the destroyer was 
carrying 200 Dutch soldiers during an 
operation to relieve 2/2nd Independent 
Company. 40 officers and ratings and 60 
Dutch soldiers died. 

The Japanese also strengthened their 

garrison and used people from Dutch Timor to 
encourage the Portuguese Timorese to abandon 







their ties with the Australians. The Japanese 
also conducted brutal reprisals against villagers 
and recruited some Timorese to track down the 
Australians and their allies. Damien Parer and a 
group of war correspondents arrived late in the 
year, and he noted that the Japanese had incited 
the Timorese to “revolt”, arming them with “rifles 
and automatic weapons” to kill “loyal” Timorese 
and drive out the Australians, “as without native 
assistance we could not exist”. 

He added the enemy had “set the country 
fighting and burning”. Major Callinan was 
unhappy with the correspondents, objecting to 
Timor becoming a “fun place for journalists”. 
When Parer said he wanted to see action, 
Callinan replied, “We can’t turn it on when we 
want to... We might sit and watch for a week.” 


Withdrawal 

In November, the situation with Sparrow Force, 
now retitled ‘Lancer Force’, was becoming 
untenable. The independent companies were 
withdrawn by sea in December and January 
1943, and several hundred Dutch soldiers and 
Portuguese civilians were also evacuated. Many 
of the Australians too were exhausted. 

There had been little variation in their diet. 
“We had a feast or a famine”, remarked Parry, 
“more often than not a famine.” Army rations 
were supplemented with rice, which became 
the staple food, or maize. Bananas and small 
quantities of vegetables and fruit were eaten. 
Buffalo meat, wild pig, small birds, and — on 
very rare occasions — crocodiles found their way 
into the cooking pots. Parry remembered being 
sick most of the time early in the campaign but 
only bringing up bile when he vomited, because 
there had been no food to eat. Little by little, 
the men became weaker. They developed 
ulcers and suffered from dysentery. When 
based in areas near the coast they came down 
with malaria. Parry thought the worst feature of 
the campaign was the “terrible fevers”. Only the 
wounded or very ill were evacuated to Australia. 
Otherwise it was only the occasional mail from 
home that offered some respite. 

Many of the Australians had mixed feelings 
about their evacuation. They were relieved and 
happy to be returning to the mainland, but some 
felt anxious, even guilty, at leaving behind their 
Timorese allies and friends to the fate of the 
Japanese. Corporal Arthur Wray later wrote 
- how the remaining silver coins were distributed 
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Private Marvyn ‘Doc’ Wheatley, front row, second 


from the right, with other men from the. 2/2nd 
Independent Company, 9 December 1942 


“TIMOR HAS BEEN DESCRIBED 
AS A MODEL FOR THE 
SUCCESSFUL CONDUCT OF 
GUERRILLA WARFARE” 


by the soldiers to their creados as a reward 

for their loyalty and service. Wray also gave 

his haversack, a pair of shorts and a shirt to 
his helper Paulino. “The scenes at the parting 
from our boys were most affecting”, Wray 
remembered, “the boys weeping and embracing 
their Australian friends, and saying ‘Tuan 
Australie’ come back?” He continued, “We had 
a lot to thank the Timorese for, those loyal boys 
who stuck to us through thick and thin, guiding 
us and finding food for us.” 

Following the Australians’ withdrawal, 
propaganda leaflets with statements such as 
“Your friends do not forget you” were dropped 
by Allied aircraft on Timor. Such leaflets were 
intended to assure the Timorese people that 
the Australians would return to liberate the 
island from the Japanese. 

From late September, the press began 
publishing articles with headlines such as 
“AIF guerrilla heroes”, “Australians fighting 
on in Timor” and “Timor heroes”, alongside 
illustrated features of “Timor beards” with 
photographs of the variety of bushy, flowing 
beards worn by the “Australian guerrillas”. 
Such stories were even broadcast on the BBC 
in Britain. In January 1943, Parer’s newsreel 
Men of Timor was released across Australia. 
Although most of the action sequences, 
including the film’s climactic attack on a pro- 
Japanese Timorese village, were re-enacted 
and staged by the soldiers for the camera, 
the film captured a powerful visual record of 
the campaign (the images accompanying this 
article were photographed by Parer). 

The Australians were celebrated for their 
endurance and defiance: “Even now,” wrote 
Parer, “while the Australians in Timor are a 
relatively small and lightly equipped band, 
they have filled the enemy with a restless 
nervousness, so much so that the Japanese call 
them ‘Diavi’ (devils). And devils they are, coming 
suddenly from nowhere, killing and destroying, 
and disappearing as suddenly again.” 
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Timorese construet 
a@ bamboo hut-for the 
Australians, November 1942 


Timor has been described as a model for 
the successful conduct of guerrilla warfare. 
The Australians inflicted many more casualties 
than they suffered. Detailed figures are 
unknown, but it was thought that during the 
year, several hundred Japanese were killed for 
eight Australian combat casualties. The 400 
or so men of the 2/2nd Independent Company 
and Sparrow Force, later strengthened 
with 300 men from the 2/4th Independent 
Company, raided and harassed a Japanese 
garrison that numbered 10,000. The active 
guerrilla war perhaps in part led to a build-up of 
Japanese forces on the island in anticipation 
of a possible Allied effort to retake Timor. By 
the war’s end, the strength of the Japanese 
garrison had doubled to around 20,000 men. 

Did these achievements warrant the sacrifice 
—a sacrifice principally born by the Timorese? It 
was Certainly in the Allies’ interests to continue 
resistance, but the Timorese suffered terribly. 
Figures vary, but between 40-70,000 Timorese 
died during the Japanese occupation. This is a 
staggering figure when it is considered that the 
combined populations of Dutch and Portuguese 
Timor numbered around 900,000. 

While the scale of the loss and destruction 
suffered by the Timorese was likely not well- 
appreciated by many Australians, the support 
and bravery offered to the men of Sparrow 
Force was not forgotten. 50 years later, much 
of the public sentiment in favour of Australia’s 
military intervention in East Timor in 1999 was 
framed by the acknowledgment of a debt to the 
Timorese. Speaking in federal parliament, one 
Australian parliamentarian commented, “We 
owe an extreme debt of gratitude to the people 
of East Timor. We know how much assistance 
they were to us during the Second World 
War, and anything that this country and this 
parliament can do to help them must be done.” 





Dr Karl James is 

a senior historian 

at the Australian 

War Memorial, 
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WA 
FOCUS 
MARINE WARFARE 


Taken: 26 March 1966 


Five US Marines prepare to storm a beach in 
Rung Sat Zone, 20 to 30 miles south of Saigon, 
during Operation Jackstay. Over 1,200 Marines 
took part in this mission, which aimed to disrupt 

and dislodge Viet Cong forces in the area, 
which had been the staging ground for 
earlier enemy ambushes. Numerous 
Viet Cong camps were destroyed 
during the mission. 









HITLER'S 
EGIUNS 


WORDS JON TRIGG 


1 11S final desperate hour, the Third Reich was 
‘defended by die-hard volunteers, recruited into 
_ the Waffen-SS from the nations of Nazi conquest. 
| ‘But who were these men, and how did they find 
themselves on the Fiihrer's frontline? 


erlin is burning. After more than 

five years of war, the Nazis’ much- 

vaunted ‘thousand-year Reich’ 

is finally coming to an end. But 

the agony isn’t over quite yet. As 
the Soviet Red Army inexorably advances into 
the heart of the city, a few thousand surviving 
defenders desperately fight on. 

One of them - an officer — tries to geta 
better view of what is happening by climbing up 
a telegraph pole. Precariously hanging on with 
one hand while holding his binoculars with the 
other, he doesn’t see the Soviet marksman who 
shoots him. His men rush to his aid, but he’s 
Fell gerelo\mel=rle 

As a sign of respect, and despite the chaos 
around them, they bury him in Plotsensee 
Cemetery, in a makeshift coffin made from old 
ammunition crates. The name on the grave 
marker reads “Per S@rensen” — the dead officer 
wasn’t German but hailed from the small parish 
of Essenbeek in Denmark. 

A few days later, it’s all over. Hitler is dead, 
the guns are finally silent. Among a column of 
dejected prisoners of war, a drunken Soviet 
soldier grabs a man out of the line, screaming 
into his face, “SS!, SS!”. The guards pull him 
away, only for him to turn back and shoot the 
prisoner in the head. The column marches on, 
leaving the corpse where it fell. 


A camouflaged 75mm anti-tank 
gun is manned by 5. Wiking 
Division in 1944 
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This man wasn’t German either; he was 
French, and his name was Roger Albert-Brunet, 
a native of Dauphine and a recipient of the 
lron Cross First Class. 

What were a Dane and a Frenchmen doing 
defending Berlin at the war’s end? The truth 
is one of the most fascinating stories of World 
War Il and one of the least known. 


Genesis of the foreign SS legions 
When Hitler sent the Wehrmacht to invade and 
occupy Scandinavia and western Europe in 
1940, a new force went with the army, small in 
number but huge in symbolism: the Waffen, or 
‘Armed’ SS. These men weren't regular soldiers 
exactly but part of something quite different, a 
military wing of the Nazi Party itself. 

Established at first to protect Hitler and 
other senior Nazis from physical attack during 
the often-violent street politics of the 1920s 
and 1930s, they had evolved under the 
leadership of their head (and arch-intriguer) 
Heinrich Himmler into ‘Special Purpose 
troops’, answerable only to the party and 
Hitler himself. They had proven their loyalty 
during the ‘Night of the Long Knives’ when 
they brutally destroyed their rivals in the SA 
brownshirts on their Fuhrer’s orders. They 
were ‘rewarded’ by being allowed to join the 
army in the Nazis’ war of aggression. 
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“AS FOR THE FRENCH, BELGIAN 
WALLOONS AND SPANISH, THEY 
WERE ALLOWED T0 JOIN THE 
GERMAN ARMY BUT NOT THE 
WAFFEN-SS - THEY WEREN'T 
‘ARYAN’ ENOUGH” 


At that time they numbered a mere 
two divisions, a brigade and a handful of 
independent regiments among a German force 
of well over 100 divisions, but Himmler and 
his sidekick Gottlob Berger — a former gym 
instructor — had big plans for their expansion. 
The stumbling block for the future growth of the 
Waffen-SS was the army, which had no wish to 
see anyone but itself bear arms for the nation 
or cream off valuable manpower. 

Berger’s solution was to look outside 
Germany's borders, both for ethnic Germans 
— the so-called volksdeutsche — and those 
populations that were considered ‘racially 
acceptable’, which included the Scandinavian 
countries, the Netherlands and Flemish Belgium 
(the French-speaking Walloon half of the 


HITLER’S FOREIGN LEGIONS 


country was deemed ‘beyond the pale’ at first). 
Interestingly, the English were also seen as 
acceptable, but the Celtic Scots, Irish and Welsh 
were not. 

Several thousand volunteers came forward, 
many — but by no means all — supporters of 
far-right parties within their own countries, 
such as Anton Mussert’s Dutch NSB and 
Vidkun Quisling’s Norwegian Nasjonal Samling. 
In Belgian Flanders, the majority of recruits 
were nationalists who thought the Nazis would 
grant them a country of their own if they fought 
alongside them, or so young men like Oswald 
van Ooteghem believed: “We didn’t join up for 
the pay, that’s for sure!... | was then, and still 
am today, a Flemish nationalist, and that’s why 
| joined.” As for the French, Belgian Walloons 
and Spanish, they were allowed to join the 
German Army but not the Waffen-SS — they 
weren't ‘Aryan’ enough. 


The ‘crusade against Bolshevism’ 
The invasion of the Soviet Union in the summer 
of 1941 stimulated a surge in recruitment, as 
anti-communists eagerly enlisted from across 
the occupied countries, and new units were 
established to accommodate them. Volunteers 
ic-)aTe[-tolm Col ol-mere)ale-Jalac-1c-co Mm amenlii marcia) are|| 
legions or designated formations such as the 
SS-Wiking Division. 
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~~ train With an MG 34 in spring 1941 before 
heading to the siege lines around Leningrad 
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Danish volunteer lvar Corneliussen was 
in the Wiking’s Westland Regiment as it 
advanced into Ukraine across the steppe: 

“| saw a Cossack attack with my own eyes, 

all of them on horseback and waving their 
sabres. They charged towards us, it was 
madness, | couldn’t believe what | was 
seeing... we mowed them down, dozens and 
dozens of them... it was just slaughter, the 
machine-guns shredded them. We had a Dutch 
commander at the time and he loved horses, 
so when it was all over, he sent us out onto 
the steppe to shoot them and put them out of 
their misery.” 

Many other recruits found themselves in a 
variety of units either by choice or through the 
machinations of bureaucracy. For the former, 
several hundred Norwegians volunteered for 
specialist ski companies in the far north, 
fighting alongside the Finns. One of them was 
Asbjgrn Narmo: “| joined the Waffen-SS to help 
the Finns. | wanted to go earlier to help them 
fight the Russians, but they wouldn’t let me. So, 
when the Germans said they’d send volunteers 
there, that was it, | enlisted.” 

Several hundred other recruits ended up in 
several different units, like the Dane Andreas 
Fleischer: “I wanted to join the best, the 
Waffen-SS, and they sent me to the Totenkopf 
Division, | didn’t have any choice about 
it.” Serving pretty much exclusively on the 
Eastern Front, casualties were heavy, with the 
volunteers taking part in some of the bitterest 
battles of the campaign. 

As the Soviets fought to lift the Siege of 
Leningrad, their attacks were met by Flemings 
and Spaniards. One such man reported, “We 
reached Krasny Bor in February 1943... the 
road from Leningrad to Moscow became a 
road of death at Krasny Bor... you looked 
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“T WANTED T0 GO EARLIER 
TO HELP THEM FIGHT THE 
RUSSIANS, BUT THEY 
WOULDN'T LET ME. SO, WHEN 
THE GERMANS SAID THEY'D 
SEND VOLUNTEERS THERE, 

THAT WAS IT, | ENLISTED” 


left and saw our soldiers piling up the dead 
and wounded. The scenes were horrific... 
unfortunately at some point a tank shell 
exploded near to both Harry and | (author; 
Harry de Booy was Oswald van Ooteghem’s 
best friend) and we were both hit by shrapnel. 
| wasn’t wounded all that badly, but Harry had 
been hit in the chest, near his heart... He died 
in my arms, calling my name.” 


1943: A bigger net 
The Wehrmacht was suffering a manpower 
shortage by the spring of 1942, with casualties 
in Russia exceeding the 1 million mark. The 
surrender of the remnants of Sixth Army 
at Stalingrad the following year turned the 
shortage into a full-blown crisis. This was bad 
news for Himmler and Berger. Neither was 
content just filling the gaps torn in the ranks 
from the fighting, while the former in particular 
was determined to grow his own personal 
power through an expansion of the Waffen-SS. 
As the army sought to solve its numbers 
problem with comb-outs of support services, 
transfers from the Luftwaffe and Kriegsmarine 






and additional categories of civilian workers 
reclassified for military service, the SS took 
a radically different approach. Having started 
down the road of using non-Germans to 
fill the ranks as far back as 1940, the SS 
was well-positioned to grow on the backs of 
foreign recruits — and so it did. The original 
physical standards on selection, which had 
at first even barred volunteers who had a 
dental filling, were ignored. Also cast aside 
were the racial requirements that had been 
sacrosanct. A flurry of new divisions were 
established, such as the ethnic German 7. 
SS-Freiwilligen-Gebirgs-Division ‘Prinz Eugen’ 
and 8. Kavallerie-Division ‘Florian Geyer’, both 
created to fight partisans behind the lines, the 
former in Yugoslavia, the latter in Russia. 
They were soon joined by the 13. Waffen- 
Gebirgs-Division der SS ‘Handschar’, whose 
members were recruited from among the Muslim 
communities of Bosnia-Herzegovina; the division 
had its own imams and standard-issue fezes. 
Even the much-cherished anti-Slav bigotry 
was ditched, as divisions were raised among 
Latvians, Estonians and Ukrainians. The overall 
result was a doubling in size of the Waffen-SS 
by the end of 1943, and that number would 
continue to increase well into 1944. 


The western European 

assault brigades 

As far as the SS authorities were concerned, 
the western Europeans had proven themselves 
in the fighting in Russia and were ready to have 
their units upgraded to new ‘Sturmbrigaden’ 

— assault brigades. Three of these would be 
formed in total: 5. SS-Freiwilligen-Sturmbrigade 
‘Wallonien’, 6. SS-Freiwilligen-Sturmbrigade 
‘Langemarck’ and 8. SS-Freiwilligen- 
Sturmbrigade ‘Frankreich’. 
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A Danish Freikorps Danmark colour party on 
parade in spring 1941. The Freikorps would have 
its baptism of fire in the Demyansk Pocket 


Each would be paired with an existing 
division and would begin to be equipped with 
heavy weapons, such as artillery, anti-tank 
guns and even, in the case of the Flemish 
Langemarck, self-propelled guns — the poor 
man’s panzers. The Wallonien and Frankreich 
were, as you’d expect, composed of Walloons 
and Frenchmen respectively, which was another 
big departure from the past — under the new 
rules both were now considered ‘racially 
acceptable’ and were transferred en masse 
to the Waffen-SS from the army, whether they 
liked it or not. 


The SS-Nordland & SS-Wiking 

For the Scandinavians, the decision was 

made to concentrate most of them into a new 
division; 11. SS-Freiwilligen-Panzergrenadier- 
Division ‘Nordland’. This unit would have two 
regiments of grenadiers; the Danmark and 
Norge, for Danes and Norwegians respectively, 
and an entire battalion of panzers — the 
‘Hermann von Salza’, named after the medieval 
grand master of the Teutonic Knights. 

The Nordland was sent to occupied 
Yugoslavia to form up and train, the hope 
being that it could do so in relative peace, but 
that wasn’t something Josip Tito’s communist 
Partisans were going to allow. After one 
particular skirmish, their German corps 


commander, Felix Steiner, issued an order 
praising the courage of one Danish volunteer: 
“SS-Unterscharfthrer N.O. Christensen... after 
heavy fighting with superior numbers of the 
enemy on 22nd November 1943, fell into 

the hands of the Bolsheviks. Before they 


Right: Two Scandinavian volunteers with their hands 
raised - a Norwegian left, a Dane right - swear their 
oath of allegiance to Adolf Hitler in spring 1941 
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MOTIVATED BY A VARIETY OF REASONS TO VOLUNTEER TO JOIN THE NAZI WAR EFFORT, 


MEN FROM OCCUPIED EUROPE BECAME EMBROILED IN THE FIGHTING IN THE USSR 


Even as the Wehrmacht was fighting its way 
across Belgium, the Netherlands and France in 
May 1940, the head of the SS, Heinrich Himmler, 
gave the order to establish two new regiments - 
the SS-Westland and SS-Nordland. Each was to 
be recruited from foreign volunteers; the former 
from the Netherlands and Belgian Flanders, 
the latter from Norway, Denmark and Sweden. 
Volunteers had to be aged between 18 and 25, 
physically fit, have no criminal record and be of 
‘Aryan’ descent. 

Intended to be 3,000 men strong, neither 
unit reached this mark, and native Germans 
were drafted in to make up the numbers. They 
were then combined with an existing German 
SS regiment, ‘Germania’, to form the SS-Wiking 
Division under the command of Felix Steiner. 
Following the invasion of the communist Soviet 
Union in June 1941, the Nazis embarked on a 
new recruitment drive to form a series of national 
legions for what they were now calling the 
‘crusade against Bolshevism’. 

These units would wear German uniform 
and carry German weapons but would be 
officered by non-Germans and sometimes 
even issue orders in their own languages. Four 
legions were established by the Waffen-SS; 
the Norwegian ‘Legion Norwegen’, the Dutch 
‘Legion Niederlande’, the Belgian Flemish ‘Legion 
Flandern’ and the Danish ‘Freikorps Danmark’. 
The German army founded two of its own units 
from nationalities not considered ‘Aryan’ enough 
by the SS; the Belgian Walloon Légion Wallonie 
(officially entitled Infanterie Bataillon Nr. 373) and 
the French Légion des Volontaires Frangais contre 
le bolchevisme (LVF). 

The reasons men came forward varied; 
the most common was a powerful sense of 
anti-communism, and for the Flemish a hope 


Dutch Waffen-SS volunteers leave the Netherlands by 
train, 1942/43. The Dutch provided the largest number 
of recruits from western Europe 





that the Nazis would reward their service with 
independence. For some it was a desire for 
adventure and a belief in the promises made in 
the recruiting offices. 

Well over a thousand men enlisted for each 
legion, only for some to leave during training 
when many of the promises made to them 
were broken and they realised that a lot of their 
German comrades considered them ‘inferior’ as 
soldiers. Sent to the Eastern Front in the winter 
of 1941/42, the French and Walloons went to 
central and southern Russia, carrying out rear- 
area security duties and fighting partisans. The 
SS legions went north; the Norwegians, Flemish 
and Dutch to help lay siege to Leningrad (now 
St Petersburg) and the Danes to fight alongside 
the SS-Totenkopf (Death’s Head) Division in the 
Demyansk Pocket. 

The fighting was brutal. One of the Danish 
volunteers, Magnus Moller, remembered the 
death in action of his commanding officer: 

“The next thing, he stood on a mine and bang, 
off it went and blew him up. His right leg was 
completely gone, and he was lying there, and 
then the Russians attacked again... a shell 
landed right where he was, and that was it - he 
was gone, just gone, in an instant.” Bjorn Ostring, 
a Norwegian, fought at Urizk outside Leningrad. 
“The other side of the barbed wire... seemed like 
some sort of ‘moving carpet’ consisting of dead 
and wounded Russian soldiers. The air was filled 
with screams, and it was impossible to hear any 
orders or commands from anyone,” he reported. 

Stories of German mistreatment of volunteers 
and the length of the casualty lists slowed the 
flow of replacements to a trickle, and just 18 
months after their creation the legions were 
withdrawn and disbanded. The first wave of 
recruitment was over. 


French Waffen-SS volunteers leave Paris by rail 
bound for a training camp, August 1944. The Anglo- 
American forces were racing for the city by then 





An MG 42 operated by the 
SS-Wiking Division on the 


Russian front in 1943 
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> © “TSAW A COSSACK ATTACK WITH MY OWN EYES, = 
’ ALLOF THEM ON HORSEBACK AND WAVING THEIR 
SABRES. THEY CHARGED TOWARDS US, IT WAS 
~ MADNESS, | COULDN'T BELIEVE WHAT | WAS 
SEEING... WE MOWED THEM DOWN, DOZENS AND 
DOZENS OF THEM... IT WAS JUST SLAUGHTER, THE 
>» MACHINE-GUNS SHREDDED THEM” 
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EUROPE’S SS VOLUNTEERS 








No Swedish-only unit was ever formed. The limited number of volunteers 








MEN FROM ACROSS THE CONTINENT CAME FORWARD TO FIGHT FOR THE NAZIS 
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NORWAY LEGION NORWEGEN 


SS-Schijaeger Bataillon 

SS-Polizei-Schijaeger-Bataillon 506. (mot.) 

5. SS-Panzer-Division ‘Wiking’ 

11. SS-Freiwilligen-Panzergrenadier-Division ‘Nordland’ 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS: 6-7,000 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Britisches Freikorps - Legion of St George 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS: <60 


Thomas Cooper, who was half-German through 
his mother, was the only Briton to receive a Nazi 
battlefield decoration during the war - in his case 
the Wound Badge in Silver. 


BELGIUM 
FLEMISH - LEGION FLANDERN 


6. SS-Freiwilligen-Sturmbrigade ‘Langemarck’ 
27. SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier-Division ‘Langemarck’ 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS: 15,000 


WALLOON - LEGION WALLONIE 


5. SS-Freiwilligen-Sturmbrigade ‘Wallonien’ 
28. SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier-Division ‘Wallonien’ 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS: 10,000 


Légion des Volontaires Frangais contre le bolchevisme (LVF) 
8. SS-Freiwilligen-Sturmbrigade ‘Frankreich’ 
33. Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS ‘Charlemagne’ 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS: 20,000 









mainly served with their fellow Scandinavians in the SS-Wiking Division, 
and latterly, 11. SS-Panzergrenadier-Division ‘Nordland’. 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS: 300 


ESTONIA 


Estnische SS-Legion 
Estnische SS-Freiwilligen-Bataillon ‘Narwa’ 

Estnische SS-Freiwilligen-Brigade 

20. Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS (estnische Nr.1) 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS: 25,000 


LATVIA 


15. Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS (lettische Nr.1) 
19. Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS (lettische Nr.1) 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS: 80,000 






DENMARK FREIKORPS DANMARK 


5. SS-Panzer-Division ‘Wiking’ 
11. SS-Freiwilligen-Panzergrenadier-Division ‘Nordland’ 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS: 10,000 


NETHERLANDS LEGION NIEDERLANDE 


4. SS-Freiwilligen-Panzergrenadier-Brigade ‘Nederland’ 
23. SS-Freiwilligen-Panzergrenadier-Division ‘Nederland’ 
34. SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier-Division ‘Landstorm Nederland’ 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS: 50,000 


ITALY 


Waffen-Grenadier-Brigade der SS (italienische Nr.1) 
29. Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS (italienische Nr.1) 


NUMBER OF VOLUNTEERS: 15,000 


Men from the SS-Wiking 
Division in action ina 
Soviet village 
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could search him, he reached into his trouser 
pockets, in which he had two hand grenades, 
and set them both off. The explosion shattered 
SS-Unterscharfthrer Christensen, the four 
SS men standing around him, and all the 
Bolsheviks surrounding him.” 
As for the Dutch — the largest non-German 
contingent in the Waffen-SS — they formed 
their own unit of almost divisional size: 4. SS- 
Freiwilligen-Panzergrenadier-Brigade ‘Nederland’. 
The winter of 1943-44 found all the western 
European units, bar the Frankreich, which was 
still under formation, called to the Eastern Front 
for their toughest test yet. 


The winter battles 

In the south, the SS-Wiking and its partnered 
assault brigade, the Wallonien, were encircled 
in a pocket at Cherkassy near the Dnieper 
River, along with almost 40,000 German 
soldiers. When a relief attempt failed, a 
breakout was ordered, but this only succeeded 
in part — both the Wiking and Wallonien 
managed to escape, but casualties were 
horrific as the men fled. 

A Russian officer, Major Kampov, described 
the flight: “Hundreds and hundreds of cavalry 
were hacking at them with their sabres, and 
massacred the Fritzies as no one had ever 
been massacred by cavalry before. There was 
no time to take prisoners. It was the kind of 
carnage that nothing could stop till it was over. 
| had been at Stalingrad, but never had | seen 


“THAD BEEN AT STALINGRAD, 
BUT NEVER HAD | SEEN SUCH 
CONCENTRATED SLAUGHTER AS 
IN THE FIELDS AND RAVINES OF 
THAT SMALL BIT OF COUNTRY” 


such concentrated slaughter as in the fields 
and ravines of that small bit of country.” 
Meanwhile, the Flemings of the Langemarck 
were paired with the 2. SS-Panzer-Division 
‘Das Reich’ and tasked with breaking 
the encirclement of First Panzerarmee at 
Kamenets-Podolsky, a feat they achieved, 
before almost being destroyed at Yampol. 
Hundreds of kilometres north, the Siege of 
Leningrad was finally lifted as the Red Army 
surged forward in January. The Nordland found 
itself acting as a ‘fire brigade’, rushing from place 
to place trying to halt the Soviet advance. John 
Sandstadt, a Norwegian in the Norge, recalled 
the fighting: “On the day of the first major Soviet 
attack our company had a strength of 118 men: 
seven reichsdeutsche NCOs, 34 volksdeutsche 
soldiers, 1 Flemish Unterscharftihrer and 76 
Norwegians... our counterattack in the morning 
completely collapsed under Soviet crossfire. We 
immediately lost 13 dead and many wounded... 
My brother Olav... fell in the Kosherizy area after 
five days. His last resting place was in the former 
divisional cemetery near Begunizy, between St 
Petersburg and Narva... after twelve days, on 
January 27 1944, our company consisted of one 
Obersturmfthrer, 5 NCOs and some 35 men.” 


Narva — the ‘battle of the 
European SS’ & the French 

After the heavy fighting around Leningrad, the 
Germans fell back to Estonia and set up a 
defensive position near the Narva River and 











the twin Hermannsburg and Ivangorod 
fortresses on either bank. For the next six 
months the fighting would seesaw until it came 
to a climax in late July, by which time so many 
non-German units were involved that the battle 
became known as that of the ‘European SS’, 
although they were always in a minority overall. 
Danes and Norwegians of the Nordland were 
there, as were the Dutch of the ‘Nederland’ 
and Estonians of 20. Waffen-Grenadier-Division 
der SS (estnische Nr. 1), defending their 
homeland. The last contingent to arrive was 

a small kampfgruppe (battlegroup) from the 
Langemarck. The Flemings had been withdrawn 
to rest and refit after Yampol, but the military 
situation was so dire that a few hundred were 
sent north anyway. 

The reason the picture was so bleak was due 
to the overall military position of the Third Reich 
that summer. Rome had fallen, and Anglo- 
American forces had advanced into the north 
of Italy. ‘Festung Europa’ — ‘Fortress Europe’ — 
had been breached with the enormous success 
of the Allied landings in France on D-Day, 
while in the east the Soviets had launched 
the incredibly successful, but still little known, 
Bagration offensive, four years to the day after 
the German invasion of their country. That 
offensive had annihilated an entire German 
army group of 35 divisions and was taking the 
Red Army to the pre-war borders of Poland and 
Romania. Two of the units trying to slow their 
advance were the Frenchmen of the LVF and 

the Frankreich. 

Both fought hard and losses were 
steep; in the Frankreich, of the 
1,000 men who went into 
action 137 were killed, and 
total casualties amounted 
to no fewer than 15 of the 

20 officers and 831 of the 
980 other ranks. 

Back on the Narva, a 
large Soviet offensive in 
late July necessitated 


A Dutch Waffen-SS member 
of the SS-Legion Niederlande 
training with a sniper rifle 
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a retreat from the river to a prepared position 
based on three hills in Estonia’s Blue Mountains; 
Orphanage Hill, Grenadier Hill and Love’s 

Hill. During the retreat a whole regiment of 
Dutch volunteers was caught in the open and 
massacred. When Orphanage Hill fell to a Soviet 
attack, the Flemish volunteer Remi Schrijnen 
won a Knight’s Cross after stopping an assault 
in its tracks. 


1944 - stretching the SS elastic 
Even as Nazi territory shrank in 1944 the 
Waffen-SS grew, with another 19 divisions 
added to the roll, although most were divisions 
in name only and were of little combat value. 
An additional Bosnian Muslim division was 
created, 23. ‘Kama’, as was an Albanian 
Muslim formation, 21. ‘Skanderbeg’. Various 
other remnants, conscripts and third-tier units 
were suddenly transformed into SS divisions; 
among them the Hungarian ethnic German 25. 
Waffen-Grenadier-Division der SS ‘Hunyadi’, the 
Italian 29. and Russian 30. Waffen-Grenadier 
Divisions, and the 35. SS und Polizei- 
Grenadier Division, made up of unemployed 
Ordnungspolizei men. 

The Waffen-SS was now at its zenith in 
terms of pure numbers, at around 600,000. 
However, this wasn’t reflected in its military 
effectiveness. The remaining western European 
volunteers were now viewed by the Waffen-SS 
hierarchy as veterans and as suitable cadres 
around which to build yet more divisions 
— buttressed by the large numbers of now- 
refugee collaborators, paramilitaries and fellow 
travellers who had been forced to leave their 
own countries as liberation neared. 


“THE WAFFEN-SS WAS NOW 
AT ITS ZENITH IN TERMS OF 
PURE NUMBERS, AT AROUND 
600,000. HOWEVER, THIS 
WASN'T REFLECTED IN ITS 
MILITARY EFFECTIVENESS” 


KNIGHTS 
OF THE LEGIONS 


SEVERAL FOREIGN VOLUNTEERS RECEIVED 
THE KNIGHT'S CROSS OF THE IRON CROSS 


In a last flourish, the Belgians, French 
and Dutch all achieved divisional status. 
The Flemish became the 27. SS-Freiwilligen- 
Grenadier-Division ‘Langemarck’, the Walloons 
the 28. SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier-Division 
‘Wallonien’, the French the 33. Waffen- 
Grenadier Division der SS (franzdsische Nr. 
1) ‘Charlemagne’, and the Dutch formed two 
divisions no less; the 23. SS-Freiwilligen- 
Panzergrenadier-Division ‘Nederland’, and 
the 34. SS-Freiwilligen-Grenadier-Division 
‘Landstorm Nederland’. 


The nightmare ends 

The ‘old’ Waffen-SS divisions — the 
Leibstandarte, Das Reich and Totenkopf, among 
others — were still tough opponents, but as the 


jaws of the western Allies and the Soviets closed 


in around Berlin, most of them were far away, 
fighting in Austria. Those units of the armed 
SS who were closest to Berlin were nearly all 
comprised of the western European volunteers. 
The Belgians of the Wallonien were smashed 
on the Oder River at Altdamm, and their 
comrades of the Nordland were sent reeling 
back into the city as the Soviet fronts of 
marshals Zhukov and Konev fought their way 
forward. The few hundred surviving Danes 
and Norwegians of the Danmark and Norge 


regiments found themselves to be the mainstay 


of Berlin’s defences, even as Soviet artillery 
started bombarding the city. 

To the south of the Nazi capital, a couple of 
thousand Frenchmen were being reorganised 
into some sort of fighting unit after a torrid 
time in Pomerania, eastern Germany (now 
part of modern-day Poland). A few months 
earlier, having been brought up to a strength 
of around 8,000 men with former Miliciens, 
ex-LVF and Frankreich men and christened the 
‘Charlemagne’, the new French division had 
been shipped east to fight the Soviets. Almost 
from the train they had met disaster, being split 
into three parts by repeated Red Army attacks, 
with each trying to escape west. The majority 
had ended up as prisoners or casualties. 

Now the order arrived to form a kampfgruppe 
from the best men and all available weapons 
and head into the city before it was cut off. So 
‘Sturmbataillon Charlemagne’ was formed, with 


REMI 
$S-STURMBRIGADE 
'LANGEMARCK 


Born in the Belgian 
village of Kumtich in 
1921, Schrijnen was a 
Flemish nationalist and 
joined the Viaamsch 
Nationaal Verbond (VNV) 
as a teenager. After 
Belgium’s occupation 
he tried to join the 
Waffen-SS but was 
initially refused for 
being too short. Finally, 
he reached the Legion 
Flandern and served on 
the Eastern Front. During the battle of Narva in 
July 1944 he single-handedly stopped a Soviet 
tank attack and was awarded the Knight’s Cross. 





HENRI = 
33, WAFFEN-GRENADIER DIVISION DER SS 
(FRANZOSISCHE NB. 1) CHARLEMAGNE 


Born in 1919, the 
bespectacled Fenet 
served as an officer in 
the French army and was 
captured by the Germans 
in 1940. After service with 
the collaborationist Milice, 
he joined the Waffen-SS 
in 1944 and fought in 
Pomerania. As the Soviets 
closed in on Berlin, he 
was one of a few hundred 
French soldiers who 
volunteered to defend 

the city as part of the ‘Sturmbataillon Charlemagne’. 

Wounded in the foot, he was awarded the Knight’s 

Cross by Wilhelm Mohnke just before the city fell. 
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Below: The Belgian Walloon Waffen-SS leader, Léon 
Degrelle, leads his men on patrol on the Eastern Front, 
a 6 October 1944, his Knight's Cross round his neck 





Dutch volunteers of the Right: An officer and men of the 
Waffen-SS during training Freikorps (or Frikorps in Danish) ~ 
exercises in spring 1941 Danmark, pictured in 1941 a 


EUGENE \/(L07 EGON oo) GERARDUS 0) 
33, WAFFEN-GRENADIER DIVISION DER SS | SS-PANZERGRENADIER- LEGION 
(FRANZOSISCHENR.1) CHARLEMAGNE’ | REGIMENT 24 ‘DANMARK NIEDERLANDE 


Born in Paris in 1923, - Born in Straby, Born in Apeldoorn in the 
Vaulot was a plumber Denmark in 1919, Y Netherlands in 1923, 
before enlisting in the Christophersen joined is: Mooyman joined the Legion 
LVF in 1941. Wounded in the SS-Wiking along ; Niederlande and served in 
action in Russia, he was with his brother, : northern Russia. During the 
discharged but enlisted : Viggo, who was killed Oi : Soviet Lake Ladoga offensive 
once more, this time in Yugoslavia in 1943. . of February 1943 he 
in the Kriegsmarine. s While serving in the f commanded a self-propelled 
Transferring to the Danmark at the battle [1 ae ™ anti-tank gun. When the 
Charlemagne, he of Narva in June yi -| 99% Soviets broke through the 
volunteered to defend 3 1944, Egon personally a - lines, Mooyman and his crew 
Berlin and during the f ae led a counterattack a wm destroyed 13 Soviet tanks in 
battle was credited with ' i" or with a handful of ad one day, halting the attack. 
destroying as many as men to retake the He became the first non- 
eight Soviet tanks with panzerfausts, for which crucial Outpost Sunshine strongpoint. For this German foreign volunteer to be awarded the Knight’s 
he became one of the last ever Knight’s Cross act he became the first ever Scandinavian Cross and was feted in the Nazi press. He died in a 
recipients. He was killed trying to escape the city. volunteer to be awarded the Knight’s Cross. car accident in the Netherlands in 1987. 
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1943 = the staff company 

of the Bosnian Muslim 13. 
SS-Handschar Division 

practise drill. One of the 

most bizarre Lnits*ofthe € 


Waffen-§S to be formed; 


it was also the only One 
where some men mutinied 

around 500 men loaded onto trucks and driven 
into Berlin even as Nazi rule entered its death 
throes. A hundred or so didn’t make it, their 
transports breaking down or losing their way in 
the maelstrom of refugees. 

The rest, under the Charlemagne’s German 
commander, Gustav Krukenberg, reached Berlin 
and were combined with the remnants of the 
Nordland to defend the eastern section of the 
city near Tempelhof Airport. The fighting was 
bitter, the Danes, Norwegians and Frenchmen 
counterattacking in the Neukdlln district before 
being pushed back towards their Stadtmitte 
U-Bahn headquarters. Erik Wallin, a Swede 
in the Nordland, remembered what they were 
up against: “There was no limit to their tank 
forces. The infantry we saw less and less of 
though. Time after time we realised that the 
forces ranged against us were exclusively 
tanks, assault guns and entire battalions of 
Stalin Organ rockets. There wasn’t an infantry 
soldier amongst them.” 

Amid the burning buildings and rubble 
the French grenadiers in particular earned 
themselves a reputation for the close-quarters 
destruction of Soviet tanks; three of the 
sturmbataillon’s members were awarded the 
Knight's Cross as a result. 

The end came quickly. After Hitler’s suicide 
a breakout was attempted by the garrison, only 
for most of them to be killed or driven back. 
With no hope of relief, on 2 May 1945 General 
Helmuth Weidling surrendered the city to the 
Soviet commander, Vasily Chuikov. Most of the 
surviving defenders surrendered with a mixture 
of relief and trepidation; relief that it was all 
over and they were still alive, but also fear of 
what Soviet captivity would hold for them. For 
French volunteer Roger Albert-Brunet, that 
captivity would last a matter of hours before he 
got his answer as to how he would be treated, 
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“BELGIAN JUSTICE! IT WAS 
NO JUSTICE AT ALL! WE JUST 
FOUGHT FOR FLANDERS, 
AGAINST BOLSHEVISM - THAT'S 
ALL WE DID - WHAT IS SO 
WRONG ABOUT THAT?” 


receiving a bullet to the head from a Soviet 
soldier after surrendering. 

Some of the foreign volunteers decided 
to try and escape following their surrender. 

A Norwegian, Bjorn Lindstad, knew two 

such men: “Two of the Norge Regiment’s 
panzergrenadiers, Lage S@gaard and Kasper 
Sivesind... S@gaard was captured in Berlin by 
the Russians but managed to escape when 
his guards got drunk, and he made it safely 
to the British Embassy. As for Sivesind, he 
hid in a cellar for a week, living off stolen food 
and licking water that was dripping down into 
the corner of the cellar. Then, one night, he 
escaped from the city, got to the north German 
coast and hitched a lift on a boat to Denmark, 
where he was arrested.” 

Hans-Gosta Pehrsson and Erik Wallin, two of 
the tiny number of Swedish SS men, also made 
it out. They heard of an official crossing-point 
over the Elbe River at Wittenberge for displaced 
foreigners trying to get home. Trekking to the 
site, alternatively dodging or bluffing their way 
past Red Army checkpoints, the two men posed 
as Italian refugees and smuggled themselves 
onto a ferry.“The feeling of having at long last 
got out of the range of fire from the Red Army 
was overwhelming. We reached the other bank 





and were greeted by laughing British soldiers, 
with the words, ‘Welcome back to civilisation!’” 

The majority of volunteers who got home 
were arrested, tried and convicted of 
collaboration; something they are still bitter 
about even today, feeling they did little wrong. 
As two Flemish volunteers, Theo D’Oosterlinck 
and Dries Coolens, made clear. “Belgian 
justice! It was no justice at all! We just fought for 
Flanders, against Bolshevism — that’s all we did 
— what is so wrong about that?” 

Regardless, most spent several years in prison 
and a number were executed. Decades on, only a 
few — now in their 90s or beyond — are still alive. 

No article that discusses the Waffen-SS can 
avoid mentioning the Holocaust and the evils 
of Nazism. It was the SS that carried out the 
mass murder of millions of Jews, among others, 
and it is a historical fact that certain members 
of the Waffen-SS participated in atrocities — 
not least the massacres of prisoners of war 
at Le Paradis and Malmédy and of civilians at 
Oradour-sur-Glane. Almost all the volunteers 
themselves deny any hand in committing 
murder and claim they were just soldiers like 
anyone else. 

Magnus Moller, a Dane, spoke for most of 
them: “What did | think of the Russians? The 
Russian soldiers weren't good or bad, they were 
just the enemy you know, killing them was just 
a job, that was all, a job. You killed them or they 
killed you — simple.” 


Voices of the Scandinavian 
Waffen-SS - The Final 


Testament of Hifler’s 
Vikings, by Jonathan Trigg, 
is available now 
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Since the 1980 i fo the an day, tank development and production in the former Soviet Union, 
and now Russia, has never ceased in the ongoing competition with the western powers 


o country has created a greater range of tanks, or produced so 
many since 1930, as the Soviet Union — this being continued 
under Russia, its successor state. By the time of the German 
invasion in June 1941, the Red Army tank park was larger than 
the rest of the world’s put together. 
Although the majority of the 24,000 tanks in service were destroyed in 
that year, there were already in service advanced medium and heavy tanks 
superior to any fielded by the Wehrmacht. The T-34 became the mainstay of 
the tank forces, with the heavy KV series, while not lasting so long, laying the 
development foundations for the heavy tanks that came after. Post-war Soviet 
tank development continued at a rate unmatched in the west. The export of 
thousands of tanks also became one of the primary instruments for securing 
client states in the 50-year Cold War. The latest innovation is to be seen in the 
T-15 Armata tank — claimed by the Russians to be best in the world. 


1-34 1940-PRESENT 


This prolific machine was described by the British School of Tank 
Technology as “an engineering achievement of the first magnitude” 


In all attempts to list the greatest tank ever built, the Soviet 
T-34 medium tank has invariably topped the list and for good 
reasons. When it entered service with the Red Army in 1940, 
it was in advance of the tanks of any other nation, as the 
Germans discovered to their cost when they invaded the Soviet 
Union in June 1941. 

They had presumed that the Red Army had only the tanks with 
which they were already familiar. Weighing 28 tons, with wide 
tracks, sloped armour and armed with a 76.2 mm main gun, the 
T-34 rendered the main German medium tank, the Panzer III, 
technologically obsolete. The fact that the T-34 did not impact 
more on the enemy in the summer of 1941, despite some 1,500 
entering service by this time, had much to do with the dire state 
of the Red Army during this period. 

In the ferocious war that unfolded in the east, the T-34 emerged 
as one of the decisive weapons in the Soviet arsenal. Against the 
backdrop of tank factories evacuated to the east of the Urals, the 
T-34 was produced in the thousands and lost in the same number. 
It was only after the battle of Kursk in July 1943, when confronted 
with the new Panther and Tiger I, that Stalin permitted the T-34 to 
be updated wherein the earlier armament of a 76.2mm gun was 
replaced by an 85mm weapon in a three-man turret. This new 
variant was superior to the old and gave the Red Army a medium 
tank that was fast, reliable and well-armed enough to contend 
with their main German opponents. 

Entering service in early 1944, this too was built in its 














AHIGHLY EFFECTIVE MAIN GUN 


When first encountered in June 1941, the 76.2mm 
main armament of the T-34 could defeat any 
German tank. It took the Germans until the spring of 
1942 to equip their Panzer IV and Assault Guns with 
more powerful guns that could defeat the T-34. 


SLOPING ARMOUR 


The T-34 was the first tank to go 


thousands and total T-34 production of both variants amounted 
to at least 60,000 machines by war’s end. After the conflict 

the T-34/85 was produced under licence in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia and exported to many of the USSR’s Cold War 
client states, where it fought in many conflicts, including the 1956 
and 1967 Arab-Israeli wars. In small numbers the tank has been 
spotted operating in the Syrian Civil War and Yemen. 










“INTHE FEROCIOUS WAR THAT UNFOLDED IN THE EAST, THE 1-34 
EMERGED AS ONE OF THE DECISIVE WEAPONS IN THE SOVIET ARSENAL” 


into large scale production with 
sloping armour which provided & 
far more effective protection 
than implied just by its i> 
thickness. The 45mm armour of © 
the glacis was equal to 90mm be 
being angled at 60 degrees. 















TANKS wc: 


Heavy tanks named after the Soviet 
defence commissar Kliment Voroshilov 


The Germans encountered these tough 
tanks within days of the invasion of Russia 
and they came as a shock. The KV-II soon 
disappeared from the battlefield, but the 
KV-1 continued in production until early 
1943. It was followed by the KV-85 with 

a bigger gun and further heavy tank 
designs such as the IS-II. 


° ANEW TANK 
The tracks carried on the T-34 were 
from the outset wider than those 
carried on the German panzers. 
The T-34 thus had a lower ground 
pressure, being better able to cope 
with mud and deep snow, whereas 
the panzers simply sank in both. 
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COMMISSIONED: 1939 
WEIGHT: 47 TONS 

RANGE: 140 miles GREW: 5 
ENGINE: 12-CYLINDER DIESEL 
ARMOUR: FRONT: S0mm 
SIDE: 75mm, REAR:70 mm 
PRIMARY WEAPON: 
76.2mm 1IS-5 


Inset above, left: A brand-new KV-1 being seen 
off by workers from the factory in which it was 
built. The factory building the KV was evacuated 
from Leningrad to east of the Urals in 1941 


COMMISSIONED: 1939 

HULL LENGTH: 6.10 METRES 
RANGE: 290 miles 

ENGINE: V-2-34 DIESEL, 500 HP 


CREW: 4 

ARMOUR: 47mm HULL FRONT, 
60 mm HULL SIDES, SOmm 
TURRET FRONT 

PRIMARY WEAPON: 1x 85mm 
1IS- 8-53 

SECONDARY WEAPON: 2 x 
762mm DTM MG 


Image: Osprey 
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TANK 1944-LATE 19908 


Lighter than either the Tiger | or 
II, the IS-Il was an effective 
Soviet heavy tank for the last 
two years of the war 


First seeing service in early 1944, 
the IS-II had arisen out of the need 
for a heavy tank with a bigger 
calibre gun that could take on the 
Panther, Tiger and Koenigstiger. 

Its 122mm gun could defeat these 
three tanks but although well-armed 
and well-armoured the German 
perception was that it was both slow 
to manoeuvre and slow to fire. The 
IS-Il was not envisaged as engaging 
in fire-fights with German panzers 
but to assist in creating Soviet 
breakthroughs of the enemy line, 
prising open a hole in the defences 
to permit the lighter T-34s to drive 
through. IS-II units played a major 
role in the Soviet summer offensive 
of 1944 and in the final operation 
against Berlin in April 1945. 


BI-/ 1995-1945 


The Soviet BT-7 was a capable tank that was proven in combat and preceded the legendary 1-34 


In the mid-1930s, the Soviet Red 
Army introduced the BT-7 cavalry 
tank, a relatively light and highly 
mobile armoured fighting vehicle 
built to rapidly exploit breaches 

in enemy lines and perform 
reconnaissance functions. The 
BT-7 was the last in a series of 
successful Soviet designs that 
were lightly armoured but typically 
outgunned enemy tanks with a 
turret-mounted 45mm cannon. 
Its predecessor, the BT-5 was 
deployed with Republican forces 
during the Spanish Civil War and 
fought the Japanese in Manchuria 
in the 1930s. 

The BT-7 remained in service 
throughout World War Il and was 
the primary Red Army cavalry tank 
with the outbreak of Operation 


“THE BI-7 WAS A 
HIGHLY MOBILE 
ARMOURED VEHICLE 
BUILT 10 RAPIDLY 
EXPLOIT BREACHES 
IN ENEMY LINES” 


Barbarossa, the Nazi invasion of 
the Soviet Union. The tank was 
one of several Soviet designs 
that incorporated a suspension 
developed by American engineer 


Soldiers of the Red Army pose for a group 
photo on an IS-2 heavy battle tank in front 
of the Brandenburg Gate after the fall of 
the city in the Second World War 


COMMISSIONED; 1943 
WEIGHT: 46 TONS 

RANGE: 150 miles CREW: 4 
ENGINE: V-215 520 HP DIESEL 
ARMOUR: GLACTS 90-120mm, 
TURRET FRONT 160mm 
PRIMARY WEAPON: 1x 0-257 
MODEL 1943 122mm 
SECONDARY WEAPON: |x DSHK 
MODEL 1938 12.7MG,1x 762mm M 


50 GREATEST TANKS 


Walter Christie, and its successor 
was the famed T-34 medium 
tank. Between 1935 and 1940 
at least 2,700 BT-7 variants were 
produced. 


COMMISSIONED: 1935 
WEIGHT: 19.3 TONS 
RANGE: 250km 







ENGINE: 1X MIKULIN 
M-I7T V-12 PETROL 

Ry ENGINE DEVELOPING 450 

tee mete! HORSEPOWER GREW: 3 
a ARMOUR: 6-40mm 


PRIMARY WEAPON: 1X 4omm 
L46 CANNON SECONDARY 
WEAPON: 2 X 762mm (:30- 
CAL) DT MACHINE GUNS 


The Soviet BT-7 tank exhibited classic design elements 
of future Red Army tanks and preceded the famed T-34 
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T-5A/T-55 


1947-PRESENT 

The main Soviet tank series of 
the early to mid-Cold War and 
exported in large numbers 
worldwide to client states 


COMMISSIONED: 1944 
WEIGHT: 40.8 TONS 

RANGE: 130 miles GREW: 4 
ENGINE: V-2-18 (VK) 

ARMOUR: GLACIS 110-120mm, 
TURRET FRONT 90 mm 
PRIMARY WEAPON: 

120mm 0-201 

SECONDARY WEAPON: | x DSHK 
127 MG, DT762mm MG 


Initially derived from the T-44 - itself a successor to the T-34 
- the T-54 emerged post war to become the standard tank 

of the Red Army and its Warsaw Pact Allies. Its prevalence 
worldwide from the 1960s through to the noughties has been 
due to it also being manufactured in countries other than 
Russia, with an estimated 40,000 plus being produced. 

The definitive turret - shaped like a bisected egg - entered 
service in the early 50s being designed the T-54 Model 1951. 
It had immensely thick armour for a medium tank and was 
armed with, for its time, a powerful DT-L0 100mm gun and 


COMMISSIONED: (1-54) 1945, 
(7-55) 1955 

WEIGHT: <40 TONS 

RANGE: 500km GREW: 4 
ENGINE: V-55 V-12 DIESEL 
ARMOUR: TURRET FRONT 
203mm, GLACIS $7mm 
PRIMARY WEAPON: 1x 100mm 
D-10T SECONDARY WEAPON: 1 x 
762mm MG 


was a very compact design. The T-54 first saw action in the 
Hungarian Uprising in 1956. In Russian service, the tank 
underwent periodic upgrading, the evolution of which in 1955 
was so comprehensive that it was designated the T-55. The 
T-55 was in production from 1958 through to 1965 with the 
T-55A from 1962-65, by which time some 8,100 had been 
built. This type was also extensively exported and has seen 
and is seeing service worldwide. But as early as 1973, it had 
proven vulnerable to the Israeli 105mm L7 armed Centurions 
and M48 tanks. 
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IS-Il HEAVY TANK sess: 


Too late for World War Il the IS-Ill saw action in other conflicts 


The IS-IIl was first seen in public in the victory parade held in Berlin by 
the victorious allies in September 1945 - for the British and Americans 
it came as a shock. Such was its perceived superiority that it prompted 
emergency heavy tank programmes in those two countries, leading to 
the Conqueror and M-103. However, the IS-3 was less than successful in 
Soviet service. It saw combat with the Egyptian Army in 1967. 
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he first generation of German 

armour — Panzers | to IV — were 

not of themselves superior to their 

opponents, their effectiveness in 

the first three years of the Second 
World War being primarily explicable in terms 
of how they were employed. It was the Russian 
Campaign that forced the Germans to embrace 


PANTHER 


Regarded by many as the finest medium tank of the 
Second World War, the Panther was commissioned 
in the first instance to counter the Russian T-34 
whose sloping armour design it was to emulate. It 
was produced in three main variants, denoted by the 
letters D, A and G, with just under 6,000 produced 
by the time production ended in April 1945. 

Despite the problems experienced by the tank 
during its production life - a consequence of the 
rapidity with which the Panther was developed 
and the urgency to get it onto the battlefield - it 
nonetheless has been deemed to have provided 
the best balance of protection, firepower and 
mobility of any in the conflict. 

Although its debut during the battle of Kursk in 
July 1943 revealed teething problems, its 75mm 
L/70 main gun proved devastating, accounting 
for more Russian tanks than any German panzer 
with T-34s being knocked out at ranges from 
1,500 to 2,000-metres. However, the thinner 
side armour of the Panther made it vulnerable 
to flanking attacks. Until early 1944 the Panther 
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(PANZERKAMPFWAGEN 


1943-1945 Was this the best medium tank of the Second World War? 


a new design to counter the initially superior 
Soviet T-34 and KV series. This led to the 
creation of the Panther heavy medium tank and 
the fielding of the Tiger | and II heavy panzers 
in the last two years of the conflict. Even 
though by then the war was lost, German tanks 
continued to exert heavy losses on its enemies 
both east and west. 






served solely in Russia with a small number being 
despatched thereafter to Italy. It was however in 
northwest Europe that the Allies encountered it in 
large numbers following D-Day in June 1944. Over 
600 Panthers were committed by the Germans to 
contain the allied bridgehead. Battling in the dense 
foliage of the bocage the Allies discovered to their 
dismay that the Panther’s heavy frontal armour 
was exceedingly difficult to penetrate except 
at very close range, with only the 17pdr armed 
Sherman being able to do so at longer range. 

The Panther however could penetrate the M4 
and Cromwell's frontal armour at 1,500 yards. 
It was for these reasons it was the panzer most 
feared by allied tank crews in the Normandy 
Campaign, even more so that the infamous Tiger. 

While few Panthers survived the Normandy 
campaign, they continued to be encountered on 
both Eastern, South Western and Western Fronts 
with some 450 being committed to the Ardennes 
offensive in December 1944. It remained a potent 


and dangerous foe until the very end of the conflict. 





Only a small number 
of Panthers served in 
Italy during the course 
of 1944/45 with this 
example belonging to the 
1 Abtl/Panzer Regiment 
4. The number employed 
in this theatre never 
excee ded 76 examples 
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However we define ‘greatest’, there is no question that Germany, particularly under the Third Reich, 
is responsible some of the most influential and effective tank designs ever produced 














After 1945, a medium panzer for the new 
Bundeswehr led to the creation of one of the 
most successful families of tanks of the post-war 
period. The Leopard 1 and its successor, the 
Leopard 2, went on to equip many armies of NATO 
and other nations. Modern German armour is 
held in high regard the world over and is a byword 
for technological sophistication and excellence. 


A POTENT MAIN GUN 


The heart of the Panther was its 
main gun. Its 75mm KwK42 L/70 
was an exceedingly accurate long 
range weapon that was effective 
in destroying almost all types of 
enemy tanks. 


<\ 
HEAVY FRONTAL ARMOUR 


It was at Hitler's insistence that the Panther 
be equipped with 80mm of armour on 

its glacis. While this raised its weight, it 
nonetheless conferred a remarkable degree 
of survivability in the face of Russian and 
Allied tank and anti-tank guns. 














Below: Although already 
obsolete, no fewer than 
1,077 Panzer Is were 
used in the Invasion of 
France in 1940 


PANZERKAMPFWAGEN 1 ss. 


The tank on which the nascent Panzertruppe cut its tactical teeth 
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PANTHER 


COMMISSIONED: 1942 
LENGTH: 8.6m WEIGHT: 45.5 
TONS RANGE: 200km 

ENGINE: MAYBACH HL230P30 
CREW: 0 ARMOUR: 4mm- 
10mm PRIMARY WEAPON: | x 
Tamm KWK42L/70 
SECONDARY WEAPON: 2 x 
192mm MG 34 





The Panzer | was a very basic design 
that was primarily intended as a training 
machine but ended up going to war due 
to the lack of numbers of more effective 
machines. It nonetheless contributed 
to the mass of armour used in the early 
campaigns of 1939-1941. It was phased 
out in that year. 
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COMMISSIONED: 1933 
WEIGHT: 3.5 TONS 
LENGTH: 4.02 METRES 
RANGE: 145km 
ENGINE: KRUPP M305 


CREW: 2 

ARMOUR: NO THICKER THAN 
13mm 

PRIMARY WEAPON: 2 X MGI3 


HIGHLY EFFECTIVE 
SUSPENSION 

The Panther was equipped with an 
overlapping, interleaved multi road 
wheel suspension that conferred 
great stability and a smooth ride 
for the crew, particularly cross 


country. This made the Panther an 
excellent gun platform. 














PANZER IV ox. 


The workhorse of the German Army - this 
was the only panzer to serve from the 
beginning to the end of WWII 


The Panzer IV proved to be a remarkably adaptable 
design. Its designated role as a support tank to the 
Panzer Ill, was changed in 1942 in order to replace 
the former in the medium tank role when it was 
determined that the Mark III could not be up-gunned 
to cope with the Russian T-34 and KV series. 

The Mark IV had, however, been designed from 
the outset with a larger turret ring and thus could 
be fitted with a bigger gun, with the Ausf G being 
the first variant to mount the 75mm L/48 weapon 
that could defeat Russian tanks at battle ranges. 
Equipped with this weapon, and fitted with improved 
armour, the Mark IV remained in production to the 
war’s end. Notwithstanding its primary role as the 
workhorse of the Panzerwaffe from 1942 onward, 
the chassis of the Mark IV was employed for a 
whole host of tank destroyers, assault guns and 
panzer artillery. Nor did its service life end in 1945. 
It soldiered on with the Spanish Army into the 1950s 
and was supplied to the Syrian Army by the Soviet 
Union, where a number were encountered and 
destroyed by the Israeli Army in the Six Day War. 


“THE CHASSIS OF THE MARK 
IV WAS EMPLOYED FOR 
A WHOLE HOST OF TANK 
DESTROYERS, ASSAULT GUNS 
AND PANZER ARTILLERY” 





TIGER | 
(PANZERKAMPFWAGEN Woes iow 


The most famous tank ever built had plenty of flaws but was packed with 
ambitious and dominant design features 











The largest numbers of Tiger Is 
committed to any action was at 
the Battle of Kursk in July 1943 
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4 COMMISSIONED: 1930 
=] WEIGHT: 25 TONS 
7 RANGE: 210km CREW: 5 
ENGINE: MAVBACH HL120TRM 
ARMOUR: 30mm-80mm 
PRIMARY WEAPON: 75 mm KWK 
371/24 ( AUSF A THROUGH AUSF 
FI), 75mm KWK4O L/48 (AUSF G 
THROUGH AUSF J) 
SECONDARY WEAPON: 2 x 
792mm MG 34 
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Unlike the Panther, design of the 
Tiger | heavy tank was initiated 
before the start of the Russian 
Campaign. Built by the Henschel 
company it went into production 
in July 1942. The Tiger | was 
allocated to ten specially raised 
heavy tank battalions in the 
army, heavy tank companies 
in the Waffen SS and the 
Grossdeutschland division. First 
seeing action in late 1942, by 
the time it served in the Battle 
of Kursk the following July, the 
Russians had already learnt to 
fear its formidable main gun and 
heavy armour combination. 
While encountered by the 
Allies in small numbers in 
Tunisia and Italy, it was not 
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until the Normandy Campaign 
that this heavy panzer was 
encountered in larger numbers 
with about 130 seeing service 
there. Even so, its performance, 
especially in the opening weeks 
of the campaign helped forge 
its notorious reputation as a 
formidable tank killer with 
impenetrable armour, among 
Allied troops. 

The German tank ace Michael 
Wittman contributed to this 
mythos by the how he helped 
stop a British advance at Villers- 
Bocage with a few Tigers. While 
production ended in August 
1944, it served until war’s end, 
exacting a very heavy toll of 
enemy armour on all fronts. 


TIGER | 


COMMISSIONED: 1941 
WEIGHT: 57 TONS 

RANGE: 140km 

ENGINE: MAYBACH HL210P45 
CREW: 6 


ARMOUR: 2omm-I20mm 
PRIMARY WEAPON: 
88mm KWK L/56 
SECONDARY WEAPON: 
2x 792mm Mb 34 


OTURMPANZERWAGEN ATV 


This first foray for German armour was a lumbering behemoth, developed in response to the debut 


of British tanks on the battlefield 


After British tanks appeared in battle at the Somme 
in 1916, the German response was essentially a steel 
box on a tractor chassis. The Sturmpanzerwagen 

A7V is remarkable not because of its battlefield 
performance, which fell well short of expectations, 


but because it was the forerunner of innovative 


German designs that were undertaken before the 
end of World War | and manifested themselves fully a 


generation later. 


The prototype A7V was completed in September 
1917, and the massive machine entered combat 
on 21 March 1918, becoming involved in the first 
documented tank versus tank combat in history. The 
ungainly A7V, however, proved unable to negotiate 
the rugged terrain of the Western Front. Its cramped 
compartment held a crew of 18 men, who were often 
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overcome with the noxious fumes from its engines. 
Its heavy armour and high profile made the vehicle 
unstable. Unlike later German tanks, early engineers 
sacrificed speed for armour protection. Only 20 
became operational. 





The A7V was a disappointment in combat but became the 
forerunner of later successful tank designs 
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PANZER Il «3.5. 


This was the most important and successful tank of the Panzerwaffe until 
the summer of 1941, when its limitations were made apparent by T-34s 


The Panzer IIl was always envisaged 

as being the primary medium tank of 

the Panzertruppe from the time of its 
inception through to the encounter with 
the Soviet T-34 in the summer of 1941, 
when it was shown to be wanting. Its 
replacement led to the development of the 
Panther. Nonetheless, the Mark III in the 
form of the Ausf M remained in production 
until February 1943, still being the most 
numerous German tank at the Battle of 
Kursk in July. The Mark III was the principal 
panzer employed in the campaigns 
between 1939-1942 and a major factor 

in Germany's early victories. It was a 
respected adversary of the British in the 
Western Desert. Its chassis was employed 
for the highly successful Assault Gun. 



























PANZER lil 


COMMISSIONED: 1935 
WEIGHT: 21.5 TONS 

RANGE: 155km 

ENGINE: MAYBACH HLIZ0TRM 
CREW: 5 

ARMOUR: lbmm-50mm 
PRIMARY WEAPON: (AUSF J) 
5Omm KWK L/42 (1,549 BUILT), 
50mm KWK L/60 (1,067 BUILT) 
SECONDARY WEAPON: 2 x 
792mm MG 34 


The Panzer III was fielded in two 

variants - the earlier with the 

“A 50mm L/42 main gun and the later, 
with the 50mm L/60 weapon. 


@) 50) GREATEST TANKS 


COMMISSIONED: 1918 CREW: 18 
WEIGHT. 35.8 TONS RANGE: 
B0km ENGINE: 2 X DAIMLER- 
BENZ 4-CYLINDER INLINE 165204 
PETROL ENGINES DEVELOPING 100 
HORSEPOWER EACH ARMOUR: 
20-30MM PRIMARY WEAPON: | 
X O7MML/12 MAXIM-NORDENFELT 
SHORT RECOIL GUN SECONDARY 
WEAPON: 6 X 792MM (.3-CAL) 
MGO8 MACHINE GUNS 
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s UNITED KINGDOM 


In response fo the stalemate of trench warfare in WWI. Britain brought 
the tank to the battlefield and revolutionised modern land combat 


pioneer in the development of the 

tank and its deployment to the 

battlefield, the British endorsed 

the earliest armoured fighting 

vehicles that were tested and 
entered production during the World War | era. 
Along with that commitment, a doctrine related 
to three types of tanks, as well as a specific 





a 
WHIPPET 1918-1930 


This medium tank was intended to work in cooperation with 
heavier tanks to exploit a breakthrough of enemy lines 


Conforming to early British armoured doctrine, 

~ the Medium Mark A Whippet tank was designed 
to emphasise firepower and mobility, taking 
advantage of breaches in enemy lines to 
dash through and wreak havoc in rear areas. 
The Whippet was deployed in combat for the 
first time in March 1918 and proved highly 
successful. Armed only with machine guns, 
it was not intended to fight enemy tanks. 
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MARK V 


COMMISSIONED: 1918 WEIGHT: 29 TONS 
RANGE: 72km (45 mi) ENGINE: | X 
RICARDO SIX-CYLINDER PETROL ENGINE 
GENERATING 150 HORSEPOWER GREW: 


8 ARMOUR: 6mm - 14mm (.24- 55in) 
PRIMARY WEAPON: 2 x SIX POUNDER 
(57MM) OF GUNS (MALE): SIX 303CAL 
HOTCHKISS MK 1 MACHINE GUNS 
(FEMALE) SECONDARY WEAPON: 4 x 
HOTCHKISS 7.7mm (.30in) MKi MACHINE 
GUNS (MALE) 





division of labour, came to dominate the 
thinking of the British military establishment by 
the mid-20th century. Light tanks were to be 
developed for reconnaissance, infantry tanks 
with plenty of armour protection and heavy 
weapons were to support ground troops, and 
cruiser tanks, swift and mobile, were to burst 
through ruptures in enemy lines, wreak havoc in 


Instead, it was effective against enemy troop 
concentrations, and in one engagement a 
company of seven Whippets annihilated two 
German infantry battalions caught in open 
country, inflicting about 400 casualties. 
Approximately 200 Whippet tanks were built 
in a production run that ended in the spring 
of 1919, and its performance profoundly 
influenced the future of tank development. 


MARK ) 1918-1941 


A significant improvement over predecessors, this was 


the zenith of early tank design 
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rear areas, and destroy enemy vehicles in tank 
versus tank encounters. 

This perspective dominated the development 
of tanks in Britain into World War Il, finally 
giving way to the concept of the main battle 
tank. Lessons learned from the deployment 
of armoured vehicles, which were often 
disappointing in performance, led to further 
innovation and more effective designs. These 
lessons were applied with great success in 
vehicles that emerged during the Cold War, 
prevailing into the present. 










WHIPPET 


COMMISSIONED: 1918 
WEIGHT: 14 TONS 
RANGE: 64km (40 mi) 

ENGINE: 2 x TYLOR TWIN JB4 
FOUR-CYLINDER PETROL 
ENGINES GENERATING 90 
HORSEPOWER 

CREW: 3 ARMOUR: 14mm (‘S3in) 
PRIMARY WEAPON: 

4x 303CAL HOTCHKISS 
MACHINE GUNS 


A Whippet tank pauses 
as infantrymen march 
past during efforts 

to stem the German 
offensive of March 1918 
on the Western Front 


Entering service in 1918 during the last months of World War I, the Mark V 
tank was originally intended as a totally new armoured fighting vehicle for the 


British Army. Instead, it built on the lessons learned with earlier variants. By the end of 
the Great War at least nine iterations of the original Mark | had been developed, and 
the Mark V was a significant advance technologically 


even over its recent predecessor, the Mark IV. 
Although concerns related to its 
reliability in the field and ventilation 
systems remained, the Mark 
V included improvements in 
steering and powerplant. The tank 
was produced in both “Male” and 
“Female” versions, the Male armed with 
six-pounder guns and machine guns, while the 
Female carried only machine guns. 








The Mark V was 
a significant 
advance over 
the Mark IV 
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50 GREATEST TANKS 


MATILDA It 


COMMISSIONED: 1938 
WEIGHT: 27 TONS 
RANGE: 257km (160 mi) 


ENGINE: 2 x AEC SIX-CYLINDER 
DIESEL OR 2 X LEYLAND PETROL 


MATILDA Bs: 


For a short time the Matilda ll tank reigned supreme 


among armoured vehicles in the Desert War 


Officially known as the A12 Infantry Tank Mark Il, the 
Matilda Il was a dominant force for the British Army 
during combat against the Italians in the Western 
Desert in 1940. Heavily armoured and mounting 

the Ordnance QF 2-pounder gun, the Matilda Il, 

also known as the Matilda Senior, was superior to 
Italian tanks and earned the nickname “Queen of 





Although the Matilda II was relatively slow, its 
armament and armour protection made it lethal 
and virtually impervious to Italian anti-tank gunfire. 
However, its turret was too small to accommodate 
a heavier weapon. Furthermore, the introduction of 
German tanks with 50mm and 75mm cannon, along 
with the 75mm Pak 40 anti-tank gun and the deadly 
88mm flak cannon in the anti-tank role, made the 
Matilda II vulnerable. Although its reign was brief, 
eclipsed by the introduction of heavier modern tank 
types in wartime, the Matilda II holds the distinction 
as the only British tank to have served throughout 
World War Il. Nearly 3,000 Matilda Ils were produced 


ENGINES DEVELOPING 85 


between 1937 and 1943. 


ia 


the Desert”. The design proved outstanding in the 


HORSEPOWER CREW: 4 iba ae a a well. The iets Shee 
ARMOUR:2Omm 10 Erm eae 
PRIMARY WEAPON: | x 
ORDNANCE QF 2-POUNDER 
(40mm) GUN 
SECONDARY WEAPON: 1 x 
792mm MACHINE GUN 













A Matilda tank 
during operations 
in the Western 
Desert in 1940 
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TURRET 


The Matilda II turret was 
hydraulically powered, and three 
crewmen, including the commander, 
gunner and loader, were positioned 
in the rather cramped space. 
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A pair of six-cylinder, seven-litre water- 
cooled AEC engines, the same powerplants 
that drove London city buses, powered the 
Matilda II tank. An alternative to the AEC 
diesel engines powering the Matilda Il were 
a pair of Leyland six-cylinder petrol engines 
that generated slightly more horsepower. 
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CREWCOMPARTMENT . =~. pon 
The Matilda I! driver sat forward . af ° ARMOURED SKIRTS 


was developed by the Royal Arms and centred in the tank crew Heavy armour side skirts and mud chutes 
Arsenal at Woolwich as a turret- | compartment. The gear selector was * protected the wheels and tracks of the 









mounted main weapon for tanks installed to his right and the steering ‘ Matilda Il, and improved mobility in 
and a towed anti-tank weapon. lever at his left. difficult terrain and weather conditions. 
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UNITED STATES 


The development of tanks in the USA accelerated in the post-WWII years and resulted in iconic designs 

















Ithough the United States lagged behind European offensive capabilities for the US armed forces as they deployed from 
countries in the development of tanks during the early time to time around the globe. 
20th century, its contributions steadily increased during The light or reconnaissance tank working in concert with the medium 


and after World War II. Real combat experience influenced and heavy tank prevailed into the mid-century, but these designs ultimately 
the design and the theory surrounding the use of armoured __ gave way to the main battle tank as technology improved performance 


fighting vehicles on the modern battlefield. American designers and both offensively and defensively. The introduction of composite armour, 
engineers incorporated the maxims of firepower, manoeuvrability, and incredibly accurate fire systems, state-of-the-art main armament, and 
armour protection in a series of models intended to counter the growing specialised defences for urban warfare and desert deployment have been 
threat of the Warsaw Pact during the Cold War and provide optimal proven as outstanding enhancements in numerous theatres of operations. 
ym BN _ ae 
1941-1945 a aa 





The Stuart Light Tank was the first American-built and crewed tank MEF aH ai ‘a | 
to engage enemy armour during World War II : wrens Me 
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M3 STUART 
LIGHT TANK 


COMMISSIONED: 1941 
WEIGHT: 144 TONS GREW: 4 
RANGE: 120km (75 mi) 
ENGINE: 1 X CONTINENTAL 
W-670-9A SEVEN-CYLINDER 
RADIAL PETROL ENGINE 
GENERATING 200 HORSEPOWER 
OR TWIN CADILLAC V-8 OR 
GUIBERSON T-1020 DIESEL 
ARMOUR: 10-65mm (.39-2.6in) 
PRIMARY WEAPON: |x 37MM 
MGGUN SECONDARY WEAPON: 
2X 762MM (SOCAL) MISTSA4 
BROWNING MACHINE GUNS 






The M3 was seen 
as a reliable tank by 
US and British armies 





American engineers developed the M3 common variant of the Stuart series was the adequate in its primary roles in both the European 
Stuart light tank as an infantry support and M3A1, known to the British as the Stuart III or IV. and Pacific theatres, where it was a match for the 
reconnaissance vehicle with exceptional speed While it was intended for reconnaissance best tanks the Japanese deployed. The M3 and 
and armour, in response to combat experience and infantry support, the M3 inevitably became modified M5 remained in production through the 
during World War I. Its 37mm main weapon was engaged with enemy tanks during the course of end of World War Il, but by the autumn of 1944 
considered adequate at the time, however it was the war, and it was at a distinct disadvantage in its successor, the M24 Chaffee, with the heavier 
soon eclipsed during the rapid expansion of tank most situations. However it proved more than 75mm gun, was entering service. 


designs in World War Il. The reliable and rugged 


M3 was tremendously popular with its American “THE RELIABLE AND RUGGED M3 WAS POPULAR WITH 
crews and British personnel who received it 

aio supplied tothe soviet Rea army. the most [19 AMERICAN CREWS AND BRITISH PERSONNEL” 

also supplied to the Soviet Red Army. The most 
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German Tiger during World War Il 


The fighting prowess of the heavy German 
PzKpfw. VI Tiger tank was obvious to Allied 
commanders, and in tank versus tank 
combat there was no equal in the American 
arsenal. However as early as 1942 a US 
heavy tank design effort was underway. 

In late 1944 production of 250 T26 
heavy tanks, mounting a powerful 90mm 
gun, was authorised. Twenty actually 
reached the American 3rd and 9th Armored 
Divisions in Europe in January 1945, and in 
the spring the tank was formally christened 
the M26 Pershing. By the end of World War 
Il about 200 M26s had been deployed to 
Europe. The tank continued in service with 
the US Army until it was replaced by the 
first of the Patton series in the early 1950s. 


M3 GRANT/ LEE ss.05 


Ah M26 Pershing 
and crew deployed 
during the Korean War 


This tank served as an immediate response to the growing threat of German armoured firepower in North Africa 


When German forces in North Africa during World 
War Il introduced tanks with heavy 50mm and 
75mm guns, tipping the balance of power and 
taking a heavy toll in British tanks, the United 
States rejected the idea of building British tanks 

in American factories and instead offered the 
alternative of the M3 Grant/Lee tank. This hybrid 
blended both old and new technology but served 
the purpose as a stopgap measure that gave the 
British a fighting chance in the desert war. American 
engineers incorporated a sponson mounted 75mm 
gun into the M2 tank chassis and maintained 

the 37mm gun in a small turret. The design was 
unusual but necessary since there was no turret 
in production at the time capable of mounting the 
heavier weapon. 

The production M3 without modification 
was called the General Lee, and the 
British purchased large numbers of the 
tank, removing the commander’s cupola 
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An M3 Grant tank (left) and Lee tank (right) 
~ are pictured in service with the British army 
| inthe desert in 1942 





M26 PERSHING ..::: 


The heavy M26 Pershing tank was developed as the American response to the 
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M26 PERSHING 


COMMISSIONED: 1944 
WEIGHT: 46 TONS 

RANGE: 161km (100 mi) 
ENGINE: FORD GAF EIGHT- 
CYLINDER PETROL ENGINE 
DEVELOPING S00 HORSEPOWER 


CREW: 5 

ARMOUR: 50-102mm (1.97- 
4.02in) 

PRIMARY WEAPON: 1x 80mm 
M3 GUN 

SECONDARY WEAPON: | x 
12.7mm BROWNING M2HB 
(SOCAL) MACHINE GUN: 2 x 


762mm (.30CAL) BROWNING 
MISTISA4 MACHINE GUNS 













































The M3 Grant and Lee 
were named after Union 
general Ulysses S. 
Grant and Confederate 
general Robert E. Lee 


and lengthening the turret in some of them to 
accommodate radio equipment. These were known 
as the General Grant. The M3 became operational 
in late 1941 and made its combat debut during the 
1943 Battle of Gazala. Although its tall silhouette 
made a tempting target for enemy gunners, the 

M3 did serve its purpose until giving way to the M4 
Sherman medium tank. 


Makes: Alamy, Getty 


M3 GRANT/LEE 


COMMISSIONED: 1941 

WEIGHT: 26.5 TONS 

RANGE: 240km (160 mi) 
ENGINE: GENERAL MOTORS 6046 
12-CYLINDER DIESEL COMBINING 
TWO GM 6-71 ENGINES 
GENERATING 420 HORSEPOWER 
CREW: LEE 7; GRANT 6 
ARMOUR: 12.5-76mm (49-3in) 
PRIMARY WEAPON: Ix 7omm 
M2 L/31 CANNON 

SECONDARY WEAPON: 1 x 37mm 
M6 CANNON; UP 10 3x 762mm 
(30CAL) BROWNING MISISA4 





MACHINE GUNS 


WAR. 
FOCUS 
END OF AN ERA 


Taken: 8 July 2015 


A Tornado GR4 photographed conducting a low-level 
flying exercise over north Wales. In 2019 the RAF 
retired its Tornado fleet in favour of the new F-35 
Lightning and Typhoon fighter jets. It marked the 

end of the Tornado’s decades of service with 
a series of flypasts, as well as its own 
retirement markings. Its long service 
history includes missions in Iraq, 
Lybia, Syria and more. 














WAR IN FOCUS 


Image: Alamy 
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Above: Steinberg a - > 
pictured while waiting 
for extraction from 


This photograph 
was taken of mass 
detonations in the Qui 


FSB Rifle, 11 February Nhon Ammunition Dump 
1970. The photograph as Steinberg and other 
is captioned, “The members of 184th EOD 
Thousand Meter Stare” arrived at the main gate 
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tis January 1970, and in a remote 

corner of Vietnam a bomb disposal 

team is flown in by helicopter to a 

dangerous firebase that has been 

booby-trapped by North Vietnamese 
forces. This team is part of the US Army’s 
Explosive Ordnance Disposal (EOD), and 
among the specialists is experienced soldier 
Stuart Steinberg. 

Steinberg’s been destroying ordnance in 
Vietnam since September 1968 and has been 
called to every hazardous situation imaginable. 
Acute danger is an accepted part of the job, but 
while he is sweeping the firebase, Steinberg 
steps on something suspicious. He stops, digs 
down and finds a black wire that is ominously 
moving. When he looks up, Steinberg spots 
a North Vietnamese soldier in pulling on the 
wire in the distance. The two men lock eyes 
for a moment, and in a split second Steinberg 
realises that a large bomb is about to detonate 
all around him. His survival will depend on two 
things: quick thinking and a pair of cutters. 

This incident was only one of hundreds that 
Steinberg had to endure as an EOD specialist 
during the Vietnam War. He was working in one 
of the most stressful environments in what 
was already an intense conflict, and his story 
is a raw, visceral tale of technical expertise, 
boundless courage and profound comradeship. 


Enlisting for the EOD 

Born in 1947 in Washington DC, Steinberg was 
only 18 years old when he volunteered to join 
the US Army on 28 July 1966. Although he was 
not unwilling to serve, he was keen to avoid 
being drafted. “I enlisted because | had flunked 
out of college and the draft order was after me. 
They were drafting people into the Marines, 
and | didn’t want that because there was then 


Below: Fire Support Base (FSB) Rifle before it was virtually 
destroyed in a savage battle on 11 February 1970 


no doubt you were going to be an infantryman 
and sent to Vietnam. | wasn’t opposed to going 
there, but | wanted to do something that would 
give me something to fall back on when | finally 
got out.” 

By 1966 American involvement in the Vietnam 
War was increasingly bloody and controversial, 
but Steinberg recalls that he was largely ignorant 
about the conflict: “| couldn’t have even shown 
where Vietnam was on the map so | was not 
really thinking about it when | enlisted.” 


“STEINBERG WAS ASSIGNED 10 
UTAH, WHERE HE EXPERIENCED 
A UNIQUE HORROR THAT THREW 
HIM INTO THE DEEP END OF 
ORDNANCE DISPOSAL” 


Steinberg underwent basic training before 
initially serving as a missile crewman in the 
Florida Everglades. He found himself doing a 
tedious job with bad colleagues. “What this job 
ended up entailing was rolling the missiles out 
of a barn, cleaning them and pulling them back 
in. It was a ‘nothing’ job, and a lot of the people 
that | was stationed with were racists and anti- 
Semites. The CO and sergeant were complicit in 
a lot of bulls**t that went on, including one guy 
who was a loan shark, and it was just horrible.” 

To escape his situation, Steinberg consulted 
a career counsellor, who suggested transferring 
to Explosive Ordnance Disposal (EOD). “I said, 
“Why would | want to do that?’ but he replied, 
‘You'll get a bonus for enlisting and you'll also 
get paid $55 extra a month on Hazardous 


“Left: The office 
and quarters 
of the EOD 
Section of 
184th Ordnance 
Battalion at Qui 
Nhon Airfield 
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Duty Pay’. At that time | was only making $90 
a month so 55 bucks was a lot of money. | 
re-enlisted and left almost immediately for 
the first phase of EOD school, which involved 
chemical and biological weapons in Alabama.” 

Following this initial training, Steinberg learned 
more about his new role at a naval ordnance 
station in Maryland. His program included 
courses in physics, improvised explosive devices 
(IEDs) and learning about every kind of ordnance, 
including fuses and high-explosive rounds. 

After graduating on 7 January 1968, Steinberg 
was assigned to Utah, where he experienced a 
unique horror that threw him into the deep end 
of ordnance disposal. 


Dugway Proving Ground 
Established in 1942 and located 140 
kilometres (87 miles) southwest of Salt 
Lake City, Dugway Proving Ground was, and 
remains, a US Army facility to test biological 
and chemical weapons. In 1968 Dugway 
stored all kinds of ordnance, including leaking 
mustard gas rounds from WWI, and the job 
of Steinberg’s EOD team was to “monitor all 
the different types of weapons systems, find 
leakers and then destroy them”. 

Dugway would be a gruelling assignment 
at the best of times, but on 13 March 1968 
a terrible incident occurred when over 6,000 
sheep and other animals were killed after a 
weapons test went hideously wrong. “They 
were testing a new delivery system of nerve 
gas. A pilot had flown out of Dugway and then 
made an arch to come back after dispensing 
the weapon. But the weapon malfunctioned 
and dumped about a ton of nerve gas ona 
sheep ranch.” 

Although no people were killed, the nerve 
gas was spread over vast tracts of land. “It 


Damaged ordnance 
being detonated. 
This photograph 
was taken from 

an EOD bunker 
approximately 2.5 
kilometres away 
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killed everything in a 40,000-acre [162 square 
-kilometre area. When | say ‘everything’, a lot 
of people know that cockroaches can survive a 
nuclear blast, but they can’t survive nerve gas 
because they have a central nervous system. 
Everything that walked, crawled or flew in this 
area was dead.” 

Along with other specialists, Steinberg’s 
task was to dispose of the animals’ dead 
bodies. “Engineers came in, dug a huge pit 
and everything was shoved into it. We piled 
on thousands of tyres, set charges, tied it all 
together with detonating cord and then soaked 
it all in jet fuel. We set it off, and when the pit 
had cooled down after a few days they pushed 
all of the topsoil into the pit and put a fence 
around the area.” 

To protect himself from exposure to the nerve 
gas, Steinberg was heavily kitted out in protective 
clothing. “We wore rubber suits that covered 
your legs, top and boots, as well as a hood. You 
wore a gas mask, and we sometimes had to use 
an air pack so we could breathe clean air. Even 
though it was March and still fairly cold you were 
sweating like crazy inside these suits.” 

Such was the horror of the incident that 
Steinberg chose to go to war rather than remain 
in Utah. “The day we finished the cleanup, 
myself and the other guys on my team went 
down to the Enlisted Men’s Club and got 
staggeringly drunk. The next day, three of us 
volunteered for Vietnam.” 


An “existential doctor” 

Despite increasingly negative coverage and 
protests, Steinberg was resolved to serve in 
Vietnam. “At that time my feeling was that | 
was trained for a combat job. My country was 
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at war and as a volunteer | felt that was where | 
needed to be.” 

Steinberg would ultimately spend 18 months 
in Vietnam between 4 September 1968 and 
24 March 1970. Six of those months were a 
voluntary extension of his original tour, and he 
would be promoted from the technical rank of 
specialist 4th Class (corporal) to specialist 5th 
Class (sergeant) during his active service. 

When Steinberg landed in Vietnam he was 
shocked by the extreme change in temperature. 
“When we got off the plane it was so hot and 
humid it was like walking into a blast furnace. 
We landed at an air force base near Saigon 
and then were trucked to the main army base. 


“MY FEELING WAS THAT 1 WAS 
TRAINED FOR A COMBAT JOB. 
MY COUNTRY WAS AT WAR AND 
AS A VOLUNTEER | FELT THAT 
WAS WHERE | NEEDED 10 BE” 


That’s where they lined you up and sorted you 
out into whatever units you were going to.” 
During his time in Vietnam, Steinberg was 
attached to EOD units in different parts of the 
country, including 184th Ordnance Battalion 
and 25th and 287th Ordnance Detachments. 
Despite his various postings, the tasks 
remained the same. “The fundamental task 
was to identity, render safe and destroy 
any type of explosive ordnance, including 
improvised explosive devices. This included 
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any sort of ordnance that the US and its 
allies or the North Vietnamese Army (NVA) 
and Viet Cong (VC) were using.” 

EOD dealt with all kinds of ordnance that 
were often found by special operations units. 
“Whenever there was an airstrike there 
were always going to be duds. Long-range 
reconnaissance teams or special ops guys 
like the Green Berets or Navy Seals would go 
out on assessments after these airstrikes and 
discover duds on the surface. We would then 
fly in on combat assaults, get to where these 
things were and blow them up.” 

Detonating ordnance was not the only 
method of bomb disposal. “On some 
bombs, the type of fusing they had made 
them extremely dangerous. A lot of the 
fuses, particularly the navy fuses, had anti- 
disturbance devices, So when you approached 
one of these weapons you didn’t touch it. When 
we destroyed them, we would lay charges of 
C-4 [plastic explosive] along both sides of the 
bomb, tie it together with detonating cord and 
then use a non-electric blasting cap with a 15- 
20 minute timer on it. You'd pull the fuse lighter 
and then use all your ass to get far enough 
away so that you wouldn’t have to worry about 
getting hit by shrapnel.” 

Ordnance disposal could even change 
landscapes, which was evidenced when 
Steinberg helped to blow up a foothill in the An 
Loa Mountains. “We went into a sophisticated 
cave complex that was full of ordnance 
and weapons. We brought in 40-pound 
[18-kilogram] cratering charges that looked like 
a giant stick of dynamite and were maybe three 
feet [0.9 metres] long. Various levels of the 
cave were lined with these charges and put on 
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a timer, before we got in our chopper and took 
off. When they went off they literally brought 
down the upper third of this mountain. Looking 
back, it was pretty destructive to the terrain.” 

Another large part of EOD’s role was to 
prevent ordnance falling into enemy hands. 
“We would blow them up because if the enemy 
found these things they would saw them 
open, steam out the explosives and then turn 
them into IEDs, Claymore or antitank mines... 
When we were called out to mines or IEDs we 
would actually disarm them and bring them 
back to our unit, before destroying them in our 
demolition area.” 

EOD was crucial for saving many American 
lives in the field, and Steinberg and his 
colleagues were highly valued. “I always felt 
that we were ‘existential doctors’ and we were 
really respected by other units, particularly the 
infantry. We were saving lives, not only of those 
people directly involved but other people who 
might get lost, or by preventing the enemy from 
getting hold of the ordnance.” 


Qui Nhon attacks 

In early 1969, Steinberg was based at Qui Nhon 
Ammunition Base Depot in central Vietnam for 
four months. During this time, the base came 
under attack several times from the Viet Cong 
as part of renewed Tet offensives. “Everyone 
seems to think that the Tet offensives of 1969- 
70 weren't much of a big deal by comparison 
with 1968, but they were. The Tet of 1969 hit 
every major installation in the country, including 
the ammo dump, which was maintained by the 
184th Ordnance Battalion.” 

Steinberg was present when the Viet Cong 
attacked Qui Nhon on three separate occasions 
—on 24 February, 10-11 March and 23 March 
1969. “They got into the dump, set their satchel 
charges and then disappeared. They managed 
to figure out where to come in and where they 
would not be in the line of sight of any of the 
guard towers, of which there were dozens. There 
were roving patrols including dogs, and outside 
the dump there were multiple ambushes.” 

184th Ordnance Battalion was dispatched to 
an extremely hazardous situation. “My team was 
called out each time the dump was hit. We were 
actually inside as different pads of various types 
of ammunition were mass-detonating. It was 
nothing short of a miracle that none of the EOD 
people were killed or even wounded. However, 
during the third dump attack on 23 March, the 
Ordnance Battalion did lose three men.” 

Despite surviving the Viet Cong attacks 
unscathed, Steinberg was not so lucky when he 
was blown up during a cleanup operation at Qui 
Nhon on 13 May 1969. “A round | was trying to 
get to our demolition area went off in the back 
of my truck. We had done everything to see if 
it was going to go off before | tried to move it. 
| sandbagged it in the back of the truck, and 
what saved my life was the spare tyre because 
it absorbed most of the blast. In a matter of 
seconds | had been blown out of the truck. | 
ended up with second-degree burns on my ears 
and neck and a lot of shrapnel in my shoulders. 
The force of the blast actually hit me in the 
lower back and pretty much wrecked my lower 
spine. It was a miracle it didn’t kill me.” 

Steinberg recalls his disorientation after the 
explosion: “I was lying on the ground and my 


The summit of Hamburger Hill. This 

picture of the aftermath of the famous 

__ battle was taken by Gary Raines of the 
287th EOD Ordnance Detachment shortly 

_ before Steinberg joined their unit 
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“| ALWAYS FELT THAT WE WERE “EXISTENTIAL 


DOCTORS’ AND WE WERE REALLY RESPECTED 
PARTICULARLY THE 


INFANTRY. WE WERE SAVING LIVES” 
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eardrums had been perforated. It was like the 
ocean running through my head, and | remember 
one of my teammates bending over me and 
asking if | was OK. | then lost consciousness 
and woke up in military hospital, where they fixed 
me up, and four days later | was back at work. 
However, | got wounded a second time four days 
afterwards from an incoming attack!” 


A “friggin’ nightmare” 

After Qui Nhon, Steinberg went to the 25th 
Ordnance Detachment at a large base at An 
Khé before volunteering for a posting to Phu 

Bai in November 1969 with 287th Ordnance 
Detachment. The 287th had recently cleared 
ordnance left over from the Battle of Hamburger 
Hill in May 1969, and Steinberg soon found 
himself fighting his own engagements. 

On 14 December 1969 Steinberg 
experienced his first combat assault, which he 
describes as “a friggin’ nightmare”. A Chinook 
helicopter was carrying a sling of ammunition 
and weapons to a firebase west of LZ (Landing 
Zone) Sally when it was hit by enemy ground 
fire. The jettisoned sling contained 150mm 
artillery shells that were armed with small anti- 
personnel ‘bomblets’ that had a variable time 
fuse. As Steinberg explains, “These things were 
really dangerous, and in the field you didn’t 
screw with them, you blew them in place.” 


Mass-detonated 105mm high-explosive artillery rounds litter 


Qui Nhon Ammunition Dump after the Viet Cong attacks 


“YOU WERE REALLY CLOSE 
WITH ALL THE PEOPLE THAT YOU 
SERVED WITH BECAUSE EVERY 
DAY YOU'RE ON CALLS WITH 
ANOTHER MEMBER OF YOUR 
TEAM AND YOU'RE WATCHING 
EACH OTHER'S BACK” 


Steinberg flew with an aero-rifle platoon 
of the 17th Cavalry Regiment, who were 
“our security and real badasses”. The EOD’s 
task was challenging, and was made worse 
when the enemy opened fire. “We stacked 
up artillery rounds, hundreds of grenades 
and thousands of small arms machine gun 
rounds. We then set our charges, and most 
of the platoon men took off to secure the 
LZ. Just before | was ready to pull the timer 
we started taking enemy fire. This huge pile 
of s**t was about to go up, but we returned 
fire. Fortunately none of us were hit, and the 
enemy eventually broke off contact before we 
pulled the shot.” 


Decorated for valour 

Not long after the incident near LZ Sally, 
Steinberg found himself in a precarious 
situation at Fire Support Base Davis on 27 
January 1970. His EOD team flew into FSB 
Davis on an ‘artillery raid’: a rapid strike where 
artillery and infantry units would fly into a 
remote area, set up a temporary firebase and 
fire rounds onto a particular area in order to 
prevent a build-up of NVA forces. 

Danger was soon discovered: “We were in the 
first helicopter along with the pathfinders and 
the artillery unit. We got off the chopper and told 
the pathfinders to hold the location while we 
cleared the area. Almost immediately, we found 
an enemy mine marker, which was four stones 
in a diamond shape and one in the middle. That 
told us that the area had been booby-trapped.” 

Steinberg and his teammate Jim Qualls 
worked 90 metres (100 yards) apart while they 
checked the area for mines. “All of a sudden, 
| saw something that didn’t look right. It was a 
mound of dirt that looked fresh, so | stopped. | 
then felt something moving under my foot and 
thought, ‘What the f**k?’ | set my weapon and 
demolition pack down on the ground, pulled out 
my knife and started flipping the dirt off in front 
of my right boot.” 

What Steinberg discovered soon turned into 
a dramatic life-or-death situation. “I dug down 
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a few inches and saw a black communications 
wire. | then just happened to look up and saw 
an NVA soldier in a tree at the other end of the 
area. We were looking right at each other and 
he was pulling on something. When | looked 
down, this wire was being pulled away from 
me. Without thinking, | grabbed it and pulled as 
hard as | could. This jerked it out of the guy’s 
hands, and | cut the wire with my side-cutters. | 
then threw a red smoke grenade, and gunships 
came in and fired at the tree line, which killed 
that guy and his buddy.” 

The encounter with the NVA soldier had not 
just been a close shave for Steinberg but for 
most of the American troops in the immediate 
area. “When we dug down we found that | was 
standing on top of a booby-trap, which was a 
155mm artillery high-explosive round. Had it 
detonated, it would have wiped out a couple of 
helicopters and no doubt would have killed me, 
Jim and probably some of the pathfinders.” For 
this action, Steinberg was awarded the Bronze 
Star with a ‘V’ device for valour, which was just 
one of several meritorious medals he received 
in Vietnam. 

During his 18-month tour, Steinberg was 
called out to approximately 300-400 ordnance 
disposal incidents in extremely intense 
environments. He recalls that although EOD 
teams often resorted to alcohol and even drugs 


Ed Vogels of 101st Airborne Division carrying an 
M60 machine gun at FSB Rifle before the NVA 
attack. Vogels survived the battle 


to cope with the extreme pressure, they mainly 
helped each other to get through the war: “We 
drank a lot, and near the end of my time with 
the 287th some of us were smoking a little 
pot. However, the truth of the matter is, when 
you're in EOD you are all volunteers and you 
live together, including with the CO and first 
sergeant. You were really close with all the 
people that you served with because every day 
you're on calls with another member of your 
team and you’re watching each other’s back.” 


“This is what hell looks like” 

On 11 February 1970 Steinberg experienced 
the worst incident of his entire war when he 
was called out to FSB Rifle approximately 24 
kilometres (15 miles) southeast of Hue. In 

the early hours of that morning, elements of 
101st Airborne Division and 54th ARVN Infantry 
Regiment were overrun by NVA units. The North 
Vietnamese had planned the attack in advance. 
“NVA sappers had come into the wire one or 
two nights before the attack. They opened up 
all the Claymore mines and took out the C-4 
before putting the mines back in the ground. 
Therefore, when the attack started and the 
infantrymen in their bunkers hit the Claymore 
chargers, nothing happened other than the 
blasting caps went off. That’s how the NVA 
were able to get in.” 














EOD members of the 
184th Ordnance Battalion 
prepare to escort damaged 
ammunition to Tuy Hoa, 
before dumping it in the 
South China Sea 
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After the base was penetrated, the NVA 
attacked with mortars, rocket-propelled 
grenades and satchel charges, as well as 
AK-47 fire. A pitched battle ensued inside the 
perimeter with close-quarters fire and hand-to- 
hand combat, before American gunships arrived 
and forced the NVA to withdraw. 

When Steinberg and his team arrived a 
few hours later at 7am, they saw a scene of 
devastation. “What happened at Rifle was so 
bad that | made it the title of my book: This 
Is What Hell Looks Like. This was actually a 
comment | made to my teammate Paul Duffey 
as we were flying over the LZ. We looked down 
and could see the destruction, carnage and 
bodies all over the place. | turned to Paul and 
said, ‘Man, this is what f**king hell looks like’. 
There were bodies everywhere, both NVA and 
American soldiers. The defenders lost 10-11 
men and the South Vietnamese unit lost men 
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~ “THEY TOOK ALL THE BODIES, 
PUT THEM IN A SLING, FLEW 
THEM OUT OVER THE JUNGLE 
AND DUMPED THEM. | HAVE’. 
NEVER, EVER GOT OVER THIS 
AND IT’S A PICTURE IN MY 
MIND THAT'S ALWAYS THERE” 


too but | couldn't figure out how many. The NVA 
also left behind a couple of dozen bodies.” 

Gunfire broke out upon the EOD’s arrival. “A 
gunfight broke out right after we landed because 
the NVA had sent a patrol right near to the 
perimeter where our chopper was, and they 
got ambushed almost immediately. We were 
returning fire with four chopper gunners firing into 
the area, and in the end the 101st lost two more 
men during that ambush.” 

After this, the EOD began the grim task of 
clearing FSB Rifle. “We then went about our 
business. We had to strip the ordnance off all the 
dead bodies, disarm a couple of rocket-propelled 
grenades, two Bangalore torpedoes and 10-15 
feet [3-4.5 metres] of tubing that was filled with 
TNT blocks. They were used to breach perimeter 
wire and were duds.” 

Despite the carnage, worse was to come when 
a large American helicopter came to collect the 
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NVA dead hours later. “They took all the bodies, 
put them in a sling, flew them out over the jungle 
and dumped them. | have never, ever got over 
this, and it’s a picture in my mind that’s always 
there. It was a war crime because enemy dead 
are supposed to be repatriated. What they 
should have done is taken the bodies outside the 
perimeter, wind them up somewhere and allowed 
their soldiers to take their dead away.” 


Leaving Vietnam 

The horror at FSB Rifle came towards the end 

of Steinberg’s tour, which ended on 24 March 
1970. He was called out to dispose of ordnance 
even on his last day. “I went out to two simple 
incidents the morning | left, before | got on the 
chopper and flew out. My CO (Andy Breland) had 
tried to stop me going out on calls during the last 
fortnight, but | said, ‘Andy, that’s not going to 
happen. I’m not going to sit here on my butt while 
other people are taking the flak for me not being 
on calls’.” 

A large factor in Steinberg’s dedication was 
worrying about leaving his colleagues. “There’s 
an old adage that you fought for the men beside 
you. | really loved those guys in the 287th, and 
most of us are still alive. | felt guilty about finally 
leaving them because by then | knew | was really 





Above: Steinberg and Jerry Culp (left) 
working on 184th EOD Section’s new 
building at Camp Vasquez 





good at this job. | was afraid that if | left people 
would get hurt, wounded or even killed because | 
wasn’t there. That never happened but other guys 
on the team got pretty seriously hurt afterwards.” 

Steinberg’s guilt manifested itself on the 
plane journey home from Vietnam, where he and 
other returning soldiers felt unable to celebrate. 
“When we took off there was this huge uproar 
with everybody cheering and clapping. They were 
leaving and getting out of there alive. | did not 
take part in that and pretty much stuck to myself, 
but within a couple of minutes the plane was 
deadly silent. It was like that all the way back 
to the States. A lot of us were probably thinking 
about members of our units that we had lost and 
some of them, like me, may have been feeling 
guilty about leaving.” 

After leaving the US Army in 1971, Steinberg 
led “a very chequered life” but thrived 
professionally and became an attorney who 
specialised in capital murder investigations. He 
even went back to war many years later when he 
served with the UN Office on Drugs and Crime 
between 2009-10 in Afghanistan. 

Steinberg acted as an advisor in counter- 
narcotics work to a brigade of Afghan police 
on the Iranian border, and was struck by the 
similarities between the conflicts in Vietnam 


Above: The bunker for 25th 
EOD Ordnance Detachment 
at An Khé Combat Base 
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Above: A pile of damaged 
ordnance prepared for 
demolition at Qui Nhon 


Above: Steinberg pictured during an 
operation with 173rd Airborne Brigade 
in the Central Highlands of Vietnam 


A view from Camp Vasquez of 
the Qui Nhon Ammunition Dump 
exploding eight kilometres away 
during the Tet offensive of 1969 
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“TWAS AFRAID THAT IF | LEFT PEOPLE 
WOULD GET HURT, WOUNDED OR EVEN 
KILLED BECAUSE | WASN'T THERE” 


and Afghanistan. “Vietnam was asymmetrical 
warfare. The enemy was everywhere: 360 
degrees, seven days a week, all year long. In that 
regard it was very similar to the wars in lraq and 
Afghanistan because of the enemy’s ability to 
use terrain to their benefit. To me, whether it’s a 
jungle in Vietnam or some desert area along the 
lranian border it’s pretty much the same. You're 
out there looking out for bad guys or doing the 
job you were assigned to and hoping the enemy 
isn’t going to be there.” 

Now active in veterans’ affairs, Steinberg 
reflects that although the Vietnam War was a 
traumatic experience, he established friendships 
among his EOD teammates that have lasted until 
the present day: “It was the best time of my life 
because of the men | served with. They’re just the 
greatest bunch of guys and you could never ask 
for better friends. Any one of us would do anything 
we could to help one of our own that was in need. 
Today, we’re just as close as we ever were.” 





Images: Fonthill Media and Stuart Steinberg 
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RED SANDS SEA FORTS 


Taken: 2018 


This stunning photograph by Mark Edwards won 
the English History category of the Historic 
Photographer of the Year Awards 2018. Built in 
the Thames Estuary during WWII, these sea forts 
were intended to protect London from enemy 
air attacks by German bombers and also 
to deter mine-laying missions from 
being conducted in what was a 
vital shipping region. 
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THE GUNS OF 
eEAST FALKLAND 


A INTERVIEW WITH 
MAJOR TOM MARTIN (RETD.) 


This British veteran reveals how the Royal Artillery played a 
vital but often forgotten role during the 1982 conflict 


WORDS TOM GARNER 
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INTERVIEW WITH MAJOR TOM MARTIN (RETD.) 


RFA Sir Galahad pictured only seconds after being hit during the initial Argentine attack at Fitzroy. 
This photograph was taken in the vicinity of 29 Battery’s ammunition dump, 8 June 1982 





The sinking of ARA General Belgrano by the 
Royal Navy had a “sobering” effect on Martin and 
his colleagues as they sailed south 


he Falklands War is known for the 
varied British units that fought 
to recapture the South Atlantic 
islands. RAF aircraft clashed with 
Argentine jets, Royal Navy ships 
bore the brunt of enemy air attacks, while 
infantrymen ‘yomped’ across the rugged 
landscape to engage Argentine defenders. 
However, there is one aspect of the campaign 
that has received little attention — the artillery. 
Five batteries of the Royal Artillery fought 
in the Falklands and Major General Julian 
Thompson (commander of 3 Commando Brigade) 
has since noted, “Without the gunners we would 
not have won — however bravely and skilfully the 
other soldiers fought. Only devastatingly accurate 
and powerful fire missions enabled the infantry 
to overcome well-sited Argentine soldiers among 
rocks and crags on the formidable objectives.” 
One of these artillerymen was Second 
Lieutenant Tom Martin of 29 (Corunna) Field 
Battery, RA. Martin and his colleagues had 
sailed south with 2nd Battalion, Parachute 
Regiment (2 Para) and would support them 
throughout the land campaign. Nevertheless, 
29 Battery would ultimately provide heavy 
fire cover for any unit that requested it and 
their guns participated in the majority of the 
engagements during the campaign. 





A “shock” deployment 

Martin joined the British Army in 1979 and was 
commissioned into the artillery the following 
year. Becoming a gunnery officer was not his 
original plan, “I came from a family of veterinary 
surgeons that spanned 100 years. | was the 
fourth generation and was expecting to go into 





A Sea King brings in one of 29 Battery’s guns into Fitz 
Cove, 5 June 1982. Due to the nature of East Falkland’s 
terrain, all artillery pieces were transported by helicopter 


29 Battery’s forward left-hand gun 
at Head of the Bay House 







Martin vividly recalls when HMS Antelope 
exploded in San Carlos Water on 24 May 1982 


veterinary science but | performed abysmally in 
my school exams and didn’t make the grade. 

| then looked for something that gave me a 
professional status but without a professional 
qualification. | hit upon an idea of being a pilot 
and pursued that with the intention of joining the 
Army Air Corps.” 

At that time the AAC did not directly recruit 
officers so after completing his training at 
Sandhurst, Martin entered the artillery because 
it provided the most number of pilots for the 
Air Corps. Upon completing his training Martin 
joined 29 (Corunna) Field Battery, 4th Field 
Regiment as a second lieutenant. 

After a spell serving in Northern lreland, 29 
Battery had returned to their base at Aldershot 
when news broke of the Argentine invasion of 
the Falkland Islands, “It was a shock and for 
the vast majority of people nobody even knew 
where the Falklands were. Back in the day there 
was no internet and what you saw was on the 
news, radio or in the papers. We were very 
much glued to TV screens when it happened.” 

Martin recalls that although the British 
response was swift, he didn’t think he would 
be deployed, “Margaret Thatcher was saying 
that she wouldn’t have any of this on her watch 
and immediately dispatched a task force. This 
was 3 Commando Brigade commanded by 
Brigadier Julian Thompson, which included the 
three batteries of 29 Commando Regiment, 

RA. When they all sailed south, that was it. The 
rest of us were told that this was a completely 
commando affair and we wouldn't get involved.” 

29 Battery was even granted leave for Easter 
before it was hurriedly called back, “Within 
24 hours we got recalled to barracks by the 





codeword ‘Pegasus’, which was a surprise. 

In the time that the brigade had sailed, the 
military planners had realised that there 

still wasn’t enough infantry. They decided to 
dispatch 2 Para under Colonel H. Jones, who 
wasn’t going without his guns. Our battery 
commander Tony Rice said, ‘Where 2 Para 
goes, we go,’ so we went with them and sailed 
on 26 April. This was some weeks after the 
initial task force had deployed.” 


The voyage south 

29 Battery spent 25 days sailing the 8,000 
miles down the Atlantic Ocean to the Falklands. 
While its six L118 light guns were transported 
on MV Europic, the gunners sailed on MV 
Norland, a North Sea passenger ferry. Martin 
recalls that the ship had to be specially 
converted for conflict, “It wasn’t decked out to 
be a troopship. They converted it by welding 
flight decks on the stern and near the funnel. 
It was also crewed by merchant seamen who 
looked after us. We were their ‘charges’ and 
they felt honour-bound to deliver us in the 
best possible conditions.” 

Martin suffered from seasickness and 
remembers the voyage as a trial, “It was 
absolutely awful and | was the world’s worst 
sailor. | was getting my sea legs by the end of it 
but if they had said, ‘Go and invade anywhere,’ 
we would have done. | personally would have 
gone anywhere — | just had to get off.” 

While suffering the rigours of life at sea, 
Martin and his colleagues were largely cut 
off from the outside world and assumed that 
the developing crisis would be resolved, “The 
impression was that it was all going to be 
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sorted out diplomatically. Nobody thought 
that we would actually be having any form of 
real physical conflict because the stakes were 
so high. As we sailed south we were in an 
information vacuum. 

“All you could rely on was the ship’s tannoy 
telling you what had happened on the daily 
news bulletin at mealtimes.” 

The seriousness of their predicament was 
confirmed on 2 May when HMS Conqueror sank 
the Argentine cruiser ARA General Belgrano, 
“That news broke to us the following morning 
at breakfast. You were on a ship with 900 
paratroopers and other assorted people so it 
was an aggressive bunch at the best of times. 
The noise was absolutely deafening when the 
news broke on the tannoy.” 

Despite the initial cheering, the mood 
darkened when the Argentine casualties 
were announced, “You could sense that the 
person making the broadcast was expecting a 
response because he then said, ‘For the loss of 
c.240 lives’. The place went absolutely silent, 
you could have heard a pin drop. As it was, the 
final toll was 323 lives that were lost.” 

Further shocking news soon followed when 
HMS Sheffield was sunk by an Exocet missile 
and 22 members of the SAS were killed in a 
helicopter crash, “We knew then that there was 
no going back and the mood on the ship was 
very sombre and quiet. Back in the UK, The Sun 
had their banner headline of ‘GOTCHA!’ when 
the Belgrano went down and it was all very 
jingoistic. There was none of that on the task 
force and certainly not on the Norland, we had 
no time for that. It was very serious.” 


C Sub, 29 Battery pictured after the British 
recapture of Stanley, 15-16 June 1982 
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“YOU WERE ON A SHIP WITH 
900 PARATROOPERS AND 
OTHER ASSORTED PEOPLE 
50 IT WAS AN AGGRESSIVE 

BUNCH AT THE BEST OF TIMES. 

THE NOISE WAS ABSOLUTELY 

DEAFENING WHEN THE NEWS 
BROKE ON THE TANNOY” 


San Carlos Water 
The Norland finally arrived at the Falklands and 
29 Battery landed at San Carlos Water during 
the amphibious landings on 21 May. Located 
on the west coast of East Falkland, the battle 
for San Carlos was the fight to establish a 
successful British beachhead on the territory's 
largest and most populated island. As crucial 
artillery support, 29 Battery was one of the 
first units to land, “The plan was clearly an 
amphibious landing and it was something that 
we hadn’t done for real since Korea. We sailed 
in the dark and | got ashore by helicopter. | was 
going to be one of the first ones to fly in at first 
light to help set up the gun positions. These 
had to be secured and set up ready for the 
guns to come ashore.” 

Martin’s first impressions of the Falklands 
were of a bleak landscape, “It was a bit of a 


shock because we didn’t know what to expect 
and didn’t have any pictures per se. When dawn 
broke you could have been off the northwest 
coast of Scotland. It was grey, dark and you 
didn’t think of vibrant colours.” 

Once Martin was ashore, 29 Battery’s gun 
position was established on the extreme 
southern edge of San Carlos Water at a 
deserted farm called Head of the Bay House. 
The house was painted white with a red roof 
and was used as a landmark by Argentine pilots 
to guide them on attacking raids, “It stood out 
like a sore thumb. Most of the air attacks came 
in right over the top of our gun position because 
the Argentine pilots were directed to the task 
force at anchorage via our little farmstead. We 
were their line-up point for all their attacks and 
we saw a huge amount of Argentine jets fly over 
us. We had a go at them of course and that 
was our first taste of seeing the enemy.” 

29 Battery fired at the jets with small arms, 
which was Martin’s first experience of combat, 
“You stood there and opened up at the jets as 
they came through with their machine guns. 
You were shooting at the plane, rather than 
the person who was flying it, and it was more 
of a case to just shoot the plane down. You 
felt disconnected in that regard but in that 
moment of anger and aggression it was a bit of 
a release to know that you can do it.” 


Firing the first shot 

On 23 May, Martin gave the command to fire 
the first land artillery shot of the war, “We were 
the ones who were furthest south and were 
effectively the closest to the Argentine garrison 
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29 BATTERY’S FIELD GUNS WERE NEWLY INTRODUCED 
ARTILLERY PIECES THAT ARE STILL IN SERVICE TODAY 








with each projectile exiting the barrel at 2,300 introduction had unintended consequences, “We 
1970s, the L118 is a 105mm howitzer. Weighing feet per second. had six L118 light guns [in 29 Battery] and they 


‘two tonnes, 8.8 metres (28.87 feet) long, 2.13 Since its introduction, the L118 has been widely could fire a 35-pound shell some 17.2 kilometres. 
metres (6.99 feet) high and manned by a crew exported and participated in many war zones It was a pretty state-of-the-art gun in those days 
of six, the gun is lightweight and can be towed. including the western Sahara, Yugoslavia, Sierra because we'd sold the old light guns, which were 
The firing system is electrically actuated but the Leone and, most recently, Afghanistan and Iraq. pack-howitzers. It turned out that the sales of 
weapon is otherwise conventionally designed. A The Falklands was the second conflict that the some of these guns went to Argentina and they 


skilled crew can fire six to eight rounds-per-minute gun saw active service and Martin recalls that their ended up at the far end!” 


Royal Artillerymen fire L118 guns 
during an exercise, 18 February 2013 
¢ ! Ss 








The most famous L118 is the ‘One 
O'Clock Gun’ at Edinburgh Castle, which is 
fired at 1pm every day excepting Sunday, 
Good Friday and Christmas Day 





_ Image: Richard Watt/MOD 
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The task force's only surviving Chinook brings in 29 
Battery’s first gun to Bluff Cove, 3 June 1982. The gun was 
accidentally dropped off at the top of an exposed ridgeline 
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A Sub, 29 Battery pictured at Wether 
Ground just after the ceasefire. The snow 
indicates the harsh weather conditions 
that the gunners had to fight in ~ 


down at Darwin and Goose Green. One of our 
observers was up on the Sussex Mountains 
looking over these settlements and he saw 
what he thought was an Argentinean patrol 
travelling in a vehicle. He called for fire.” 

Martin was prepared for the fire mission, 

“As far as gunners are concerned we're always 
on call 24/7 at the drop of a hat. The call for 
fire comes in the chilling tones of ‘Fire Mission 
Battery’. That’s the cue for all gun batteries on 
the regimental net who are listening in to then 
respond. The first battery that calls ‘Ready’ 
gets the mission and that was me. | was in the 
CP (Command Post) on duty at the time and it 
was a moment and a half!” 

The observer gave Martin a target and fire 
orders, which then had to be interpreted, 

“This was in terms of getting the ammunition 
prepared, making sure the guns had the right 
charge, getting the right fuses and computing 
the firing data for the individual guns in 

terms of bearing and elevation. | then told 

the gunners to load and prepare to fire on 

my command. | would wait on the observer’s 
instruction, ‘Do it now’ and I’d be the one on 
the end of a handset to say ‘Fire!’ At that point 
the guns went ‘Bang!’.” 

Martin was very much aware of the 
importance of this event, “Artillery was used 
during the Aden Emergency in a limited capacity 
but the RA hadn't fired in anger in any major 
conflict since Malaya in 1960. Here we were, 
some 20 years later, and you felt that the world 
was watching you. You had to make sure all the 
sums were right and it was career-limiting stuff 
back home if you got it wrong. It was pretty 
intense and we fired at extreme range. Of the 
four gun batteries that were initially down in the 
Falklands, 29 (Corunna) Field Battery fired the 
first rounds in anger.” 

During that night Martin was with the 
battery’s senior lieutenant Bill Moore when 
HMS Antelope was attacked in the bay, “I 
was off-shift talking to Bill when we saw this 
almighty flash. Then there was this incredible 
bang as the ship exploded. The whole of San 
Carlos Water lit up with this explosion and it 
was one of those ‘OMG’ moments. When dawn 
broke the following day you looked across 
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and could see the ship was on fire and still 
smoking. Eventually, it broke its back and sank, 
which was really sobering.” 

Martin reflects that his initial combat 

experiences in San Carlos Water were 
reminiscent of earlier conflicts, “War was very 
different back then to what it is now. Compared 
to the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, the 
Argentines had jets, artillery and infantry etc. 
It was like a throwback to WWII. Watching jets 
go in, ships being attacked and blown up while 
airplanes were being shot down in front of you 
was quite a surreal experience.” 


Dustbin cuisine 

At Head of the Bay House, 29 Battery began to 
suffer from depleting food rations, “We went 
ashore with a few days rations. The idea was 
that after two days you said ‘Can we have some 
more please?’ over the radio and then it would 
be delivered. When you were down to your last 
24 hours rations another lot would come in. 
However, because of the loss of helicopters 

on SS Atlantic Conveyor, rotary support was 
limited. There was a tremendous effort getting 
stores and equipment off the ships and we 
were very much down the food chain. You’d 
send requests and they'd say ‘Yes, we'll do 
that’ but nothing came.” 

After two days without rations, the battery 
resorted to desperate measures, “The one 
thing we weren’t short of on the Falklands was 
sheep and the decision was made to shoot 
one. One of our cooks was a butcher by trade 
and he butchered this sheep. A private from 
the Catering Corps was then given a galvanised 


“THE RA HADN'T FIRED IN 
ANGER IN ANY MAJOR CONFLICT 
SINCE MALAYA IN 1960. HERE 
WE WERE, SOME 20 YEARS 
LATER, AND YOU FELT THAT THE 
WORLD WAS WATCHING YOU" 





dustbin and told to clean it. He cleaned it up 
absolutely spotless.” 

With a bin acting as an improvised stove and 
a few root vegetables discovered growing on 
the farmstead, the gunners contributed random 
ingredients, “A hole was dug with a large fire pit 
because there was plenty of peat from the store 
at the house. We got a fire going with girders 
over the top and put the stew on. The cooks 
went around with a bin bag and asked everybody 
for anything they had squirrelled away in their 
pockets. This was anything from a packet of 
soup to stock cubes, biscuits and dried peas.” 

The result was surprisingly tasty, “All 
these things made this all-in stew and it was 
wonderful. The mutton was perfect and the 
chef actually got to do some cooking with 
potatoes, carrots etc. We had it by the pint in 
a mess tin and it fed the entire gun position. If 
you ever saw a dustbin full of stew you wouldn’t 
believe it!” 


Bluff Cove 
On 3 June, 29 Battery was moved forward to 
the small settlement and sea inlet of Bluff 
Cove. Martin recalls that logistics were one of 
the biggest headaches for the British during 
the campaign, “There were no roads and 
everything had to be shifted by air. They were 
in short supply because the Atlantic Conveyor 
went down so all except one of the Chinooks 
were lost. There was therefore a great weight 
put on the rotary assets to deliver anything and 
everything to do with the task force.” 
Transporting a battery was particularly 
difficult, “We required 42 helicopter lifts at a 
minimum. That would transport the six guns, 
90-odd personnel, command post, stores 
and a limited amount of ammunition forward. 
This could not cover the sustained amount of 
firing so you would then have to also bring in 
thousands of rounds by air. That was a huge 
logistical effort placed on the rotary fleet but 
the helicopters played an absolute blinder.” 
Such was the artillery’s importance that the 
guns became a military priority, “The Paras and 
commandos had to exchange places and walk. 
They ended up yomping across the Falklands 
to fight their battles because there was no 
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€ Sub pictufed in the act of firing. The gun is 
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blurred photograph indicates the huge physical 
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Inset, below: 29 (Corunna) Field Battery RA pictured onboard MV Norland. Second 
Lieutenant Tom Martin is pictured on the front second row standing, second from right 


~- 99 BATTERY’S 
GUN POSITIONS 


TOM MARTIN’S ARTILLERY UNIT WAS DEPLOYED THREE 
TIMES TO SUPPORT THE LAND CAMPAIGN BATTLES 


29 Battery’s gun positions were established in key strategic 
areas to provide vital assistance to the advancing infantry 
on East Falkland. From Head of the Bay House near San 
Carlos Water to Bluff Cove and Wether Ground in the south, 
Martin’s gunners kept up the heavy firepower required to 
defeat Argentine forces. 

Throughout these deployments and fire missions, Martin’s 
role was based in each position’s command post, “When a call 
to fire came in, my job was to convert that call using log tables, 
slide rules and protractors into firing solutions for the guns to 
be able to engage the target. | would then control the guns to 
deliver what the guy at the sharp end was asking for.” 
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air support. Guns, ammunition and food were 
moved forward and casualties would go back.” 

Once the battery landed at Bluff Cove, Martin 
discovered that they had effectively landed 
in No-Man’s-Land, “When we got out of the 
Chinook we were running around doing the 
technical bits and establishing where we were. 
A soldier from 2 Para came across and said, 
‘You alright? You do realise that’s my trench 
over there? There’s nothing between that trench 
and Stanley apart from you.’ We were in full 
view of the enemy, which was rather disturbing. 
We were technically the furthest forward of our 
own troops apart from the SAS and SBS. That 
became another ‘OMG’ moment but we were 
able to move the gun position.” 

29 Battery were moved to a safer position 
a short distance away from Bluff Cove at the 
southern edge of Fitz Cove. A few days after 
they arrived, Argentine jets attacked British 
ships in what became known as the ‘Bluff Cove 
Air Attacks’, “The misconception is that the 
attacks actually happened at Bluff Cove but it 
actually happened at Fitzroy. We’d had a couple 
of bad days of really heavy weather and were 
soaked through. After a shift | heard something 
on the wind that sounded like a jet noise and 
immediately shouted across to the command 
post. The first wave of Argentine jets flew over 
shortly afterwards and we started to engage 
them. They realised they were under fire but 
pressed home their attack. The second wave 
came in and the Scots Guards then opened up 
as well with this wall of lead. It was all tracers 


Argentine troops pose 
with weapons ina 
defended position 


so you could see where the bullets were flying.” 
Despite the ground troops’ best efforts, the 
Argentine jets proceeded to bomb the heavily 
manned vessels RFA Sir Galahad and RFA Sir 
Tristram, “The jets flew over our gun positions 
but they weren’t interested in us, they were 
interested in the ships. Nobody managed 

to get a tracer lead on the jets, which was 
unfortunate. They pressed home their attack 
and the aircraft bombed Galahad and Tristram. 
| didn’t see the bombing but you could see the 
smoke and hear the jets fly around.” 

Both ships were badly damaged and the 
British suffered casualties of 56 killed and 
150 wounded during the attacks, “Two of our 
number were at Bluff Cove when it happened 
and were down on the beach helping to pull 
people ashore and tend to the wounded. When 
they came back they were very, very quiet.” 


Wether Ground 

29 Battery was subsequently moved six 
kilometres further forward towards Stanley 

to their last combat gun position at Wether 
Ground. This would prove to be the most 
intense period for the gunners as they came 
under increasing Argentine artillery fire, “We 
were situated behind this little ridge, which kept 
us covered from view. However, it doesn’t take 
the brains of a rocket scientist to work out that 
if 50-odd helicopters are bringing guns ona 
little flight from Bluff Cove, dropping something 
off and then going back empty then there is 
something going on there.” 


Argentine troops defend 
a fire trench with a .50 
calibre machine gun 


The battery was then subjected to Argentine 
artillery airbursts, “It was pretty scary. They 
had a 155mm field howitzer, which could fire a 
90-pound shell that was three times the size 
of ours. They could fire that over 24 kilometres 
but we couldn't reach them because we only 
had a 17-kilometre range. The Argentine 155 
harassed us for about three days before it was 
taken out by an airstrike.” 

Martin and the other gunners had no choice 
but to stand their ground, “The bottom line 
is that when there is call for fire you're there 
manning the guns. You stand there and return 
what fire support is required regardless of 
what’s coming down on you. It’s the training 
that gets you through.” 

29 Battery was fortunate that the Argentine 
fire was not accurate, “We were just so lucky 
that the shells were landing all around us or 
over the top of us. Believe me, they were very 
close! Shrapnel was hitting us but by the time 
it got to us it was effectively spent. However, it 
still would have ruined your day if you’d been hit 
by it as one of our number was.” 

As a gunner, Martin found it ironic that 
he was under fire, “We were doing what 
artillerymen have had to do over hundreds 
of years but it was quite something to come 
under artillery fire yourself. You're dishing it 
out and we had thousands of rounds going off 
but to have it coming back to you as well was a 
surreal experience. It wasn’t pleasant.” 

Despite the intense shelling, Martin knew the 
British would win, “We knew that the Argentinean 
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Martin (front, right) and 
two other British soldiers 
pictured next to an 
Argentine 155mm Field 
Howitzer on the outskirts 
of Stanley, 26 June 1982 
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resolve was crumbling just by the nature of how 
they were rolled up in various battles. There 
were determined bands of Argentine soldiers 
but by and large they were conscripts who were 
poorly trained and — we felt — poorly led. There 
was one of us to three of them but it was quality 
over quantity. We were worlds apart in terms of 
professionalism and aggression.” 


Victory 

29 Battery had been involved in supporting 
almost every land engagement including the 
battles of Mount Kent, Two Sisters, Mount 
Longdon and Mount Tumbledown. By the time 
Stanley was recaptured on 14 June the battery 
was still at Wether Ground and Martin recalls 
feeling hesitant in the wake of victory, “There was 
huge relief that we’d won but you couldn’t rest 
on your laurels. Although the Argentines were 
surrendering there was nothing to say that was 
what their government wanted. It was a military 
junta and it didn’t look good to fail so there was 
no cast-iron guarantee that it had all stopped.” 

The gunners were also suffering from the 
effects of the elements while they returned 
to Bluff Cove and remained in the field, “We 
had been out in the open all the time and the 
weather was just brutal. It was cold, wet and 
windy and if you were damp there was wind 
chill. Not having enough to eat made you hungry 
and fatigued. You were not out of action even 
when the fire missions were going down. It had 
a debilitating effect and only through training 
and finding a routine that worked did you fight 
your way through it to survive.” 

The battery was billeted in outbuildings at 
Bluff Cove where they slept in a garage and 
sheep-shearing shed. On one occasion, Martin 
was driven through Stanley where he saw many 
Argentine prisoners, “They were dejected and 
crestfallen but | had no sympathy for them. 

As a soldier you are a tool used by politicians 
to go and prosecute the political will, soas a 
collective they were the enemy. 


Battery. 
Moore’ at their 
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A group of Argen 
‘prison ship’ MV St Edmund, 29 June 1982 
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“AS A SOLDIER YOU ARE A TOOL 
USED BY POLITICIANS TO GO 
AND PROSECUTE THE POLITICAL 
WILL, SO AS A COLLECTIVE THEY 
WERE THE ENEMY” 


“However, it wasn’t their choice to be 
there and as individuals you could feel some 
sympathy because they were so poorly led, 
fed and looked after.” 

Martin also had a low opinion of the 
Argentine fighting ability, “Argentina doesn’t 
have, to my mind, an extensive history of 
warfare. We have a fighting capability and 
centuries’ worth of tradition doing it whereas 
the Argentine forces didn’t. 

“They had some very good soldiers in terms 
of professionals and they caused a lot of grief 
but they were few and far between. Compared 
to a British commando or parachute battalion it 
was chalk and cheese.” 

However, Martin did respect the Argentine 
pilots, “Their skill and bravery was never in 
question. To see what they did day after day in 
San Carlos eventually meant that the area was 
called ‘Bomb Alley’. They must have known they 
were losing people but they kept coming back. 
There was no question about their fighting 
capability, they were very determined.” 

The Argentine military threat ultimately never 
materialised after the recapture of Stanley and 
29 Battery finally returned home on 11 July 
1982. Although their role has been relatively 
unsung, Martin is no doubt of the importance of 
the Royal Artillery during the war, “The artillery 
played a vital role. Julian Thompson always 
speaks of its tremendous worth and knew 
that without the gunners we probably wouldn't 
have won, it’s that stark. They were a major 
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Veterans of 29 Battery, 
including Martin (far Hight), 
revisitedsthe Falkland 


During a revisit to Bluff 


of 29 Battery’s command 
post chairs 


ingredient and there’s an old adage that says, 
‘Infantry wins battles, but artillery wins wars’.” 


“Was it worth it?” 

After returning to the UK, Martin went on to 
achieve his ambition of becoming a helicopter 
pilot in the Army Air Corps and retired from 
the British Army with the rank of major. 

He still works for the emergency services 

as a helicopter pilot and has been flying 
professionally for 35 years. Nevertheless, he 
did not return to the Falklands until 2017. 

Martin was visiting to commemorate the 
35th anniversary of the conflict with his 
former battery colleagues and he observed a 
transformed society, “Back then there were 
about 1,800 people scattered across the 
islands and they were in decline because of an 
ageing population and people leaving. Now it’s 
‘Boom Town’. The last census they had in 
2016 listed 3,000 people living there. The 
islanders are also incredibly grateful about the 
sacrifices that were made.” 

For the veterans, revisiting their old 
battlegrounds was, “quite a cathartic experience. 
It meant we were able to return and pay our 
respects to those who had been left behind. Was 
it tough? Yes. There were a few hard moments 
when we visited certain places but overall 
everyone came away with a positive experience.” 

The Falklands War was, and remains, 
perceived by many as a controversial conflict 
but Martin is convinced that it had to be 
fought, “It was necessary. The Falklands were 
incredibly British even though it was a sleepy 
backwater. It was 8,000 miles away but it had 
the same needs for protection as the Isle of 
Wight. There’s no difference, it’s something 
we’re responsible for and Argentina’s junta saw 
it as an easy get out from the political mire 
they were in. When you speak to the islanders 
they could be from a UK county, they sound so 
British. Was it worth it? Yes. There was no way 
we could turn our backs on them.” 
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om Martin is the author of Falklands 

Gunner, which is published by Pen & 

Sword and includes a foreword by Major 
General Julian Thompson CB, OBE. For more 
information visit: www.pen-and-sword.co.uk 
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